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CHAPTER IV. 
A VISIT FROM GLAMOUR. 


Lapy ROLLINGFORD’s words have 
made a great impression upon 
Mrs. Champion. She cannot bring 
herself to believe, for a single mo- 
ment, that Louisa is not the daugh- 
ter of her poor young friend Frank 
Reymond, whose career Fate had 
so suddenly cut short; yet she can- 
not doubt that Lady Rollingford 
really entertains strong suspicions 
that such, after all, is not the case, 
and she fears that she must indeed 
feel convinced that her suspicions 
are well founded, when she told 
Cassilis what she did concerning 
the girl he was about to marry. 

The day following her inter- 
view with Lady Rollingford, Mrs. 
Champion receives a visit from the 
Duke of Glamour, who comes in 
person to announce to his old 
friend the news of his approaching 
matriage with Miss Gwladyth de 
Beverley. 

Her daughter, the saucy and 
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lovely Bella, has gone out riding 
with the General, and her other 
children are out with their gover- 
ness, so that Mrs. Champion is 
alone in the house when he arrives; 
and she receives him in her private 
study—a small room at the back 
of the house, which looks upon the 
garden—in which her favourite 
philosophical and _ psychological 
books are kept, and also the best 
portrait she possesses of General 
Garibaldi, whilst a model of the 
little island of Caprera stands on 
the centre table. 

Glamour is looking as_hand- 
some as ever, and when he enters 
the room a crowd of recollections, 
perhaps not wholly unpleasant to 
her, rush to her mind. Yes, he is 
not much altered in person, though 
such very radical changes have 
lately taken place in his mind, and 
but for an expression of deeper 
thought, which seems to increase 
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the charm of his beautiful dark 
eyes, he looks very much as he did 
when, by her side and under her 
direction, he fought so bravely in 
Italy for the cause to which she 
had devoted her life. 

*So you are going to be mar- 
ried, at last?’ she says musingly, 
and looking, as is often her habit 
now, with dilated eyes, as if at 
something immediately in front of 
her which no one else can see. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Champion, and I 
think you will approve of my 
choice. Miss de Beverley is a 
beautiful girl, and as good and 
pious as she is lovely.’ 

‘I have heard she is very charm- 
ing,’ she says rather sadly; and 
then, suddenly looking him full in 
the face, she adds abruptly, ‘I 
suppose you have quite forgotten 
poor Louisa Reymond ?’ 

The duke looks confused and 
remains silent for a few seconds. 
‘No,’ he answers at last, ‘I shall 
never forget Miss Reymond, for I 
can never forget that it is, perhaps, 
thanks to her more than to any 
one else that I am at last a Ca- 
tholic.’ 

‘Are you happier now that you 
have joined the Church of Rome 
than you were before?’ 

‘Oh, yes, infinitely happier. 
My heart always longed for light 
and truth, apd the cold, would-be 
reasonable, but certainly much 
mutilated and impoverished ver- 
sion of divine truths which forms 
the doctrines of the Church of 
England never wholly satisfied 
this inborn desire of my soul. 
Now I have found what my spirit 
has hungered for during so many 
years. No doubts trouble me 
now; and I feel as the Prodigal 
Son who has returned to the lov- 
ing, tender, safe, and sympathetic 
arms of his mother, and for ever 
turned his back on the cold, harsh, 
and cruel world outside.’ 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Champion mur- 
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murs half aloud, ‘the peculiar 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
her lofty ideal teachings, the ela- 
borate and persuasive resources of 
her ritual, the wondrous power of 
her scenic effects on the religious 
emotions of the soul, are the legi- 
timate weapons of the priests; and 
they are weapons against which 
both the swords of the oppressed 
people and the cold philosophical 
reasonings of the men of science 
she would fain banish must for 
ever be as naught.’ 

Glamour’s face brightens up 
suddenly. ‘Do you know, Mrs. 
Champion,’ he says, ‘that I 
should not be in the least surprised 
if you too were to join our Church 
one of these days ?” 

‘I—I? I, who have passed 
the best years of my life fighting 
for liberty, and encouraging men 
to throw off the chains that weigh 
so heavily upon them, and become 
once more free and independent— 
I join the most bigoted of Churches 
and bow my head before the Scar- 
let Woman? Never—never !’ 

Glamour sighs. ‘Your words 
once inflamed my soul and seemed 
to impart to my heart some of 
your enthusiasm; but, Mrs. Cham- 
pion, I have learnt now that peace 
and happiness are only to be 
found in the practices of true re- 
ligion.’ 

‘Peace! happiness! Ah, be- 
lieve me, Glamour, there are things 
sweeter than peace; there are 
goals higher far than happiness.’ 

‘Yes—fame, glory, what men 
are pleased to call immortality.’ 

Over Mrs. Champion’s face 
there comes a wondrous change— 
for a moment she looks inspired— 
and the astonished Glamour, who 
is anxiously watching her, thinks, 
for a second, that he is once more 
conversing with the divine Doro- 
thea of old, and that his future 
depends upon her words. 

‘One fetter of tradition loosen- 
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ed, one chain of superstition 
broken, one cobweb of ignorance 
swept away, one ray of light let in 
on darkness, one principle of 
liberty secured—these are indeed 
things worth living for. Peace? 
what is peace ? only another name 
for cowardice and idleness. And 
happiness? Can we be happy if 
every action of our lives is a lie? 
Can we be happy if we must be 
untrue, even to ourselves? No; 
to do something for the future 
peace and the eternal happiness 
of those who have not been so 
favoured as ourselves—/¢/a? alone 
can procure everlasting peace for 
our souls. To do something, how- 
ever little, to free men from their 
chains, to aid the cause of freedom, 
which is the true cause of God in 
this world, to secure the rights of 
reason, and of liberty of thought 
and action, for a few—however few 
—these may give one happiness ; 
but to sit patiently by, and because 
you are free, and consider yourself 
learned, never to lift so much as 
your little finger to secure freedom 
and learning to others,—this can- 
not, cannot secure for you peace 
and happiness.’ 

‘I agree with you, Mrs. Cham- 
pion: to live peaceably and happy 
is much, but to render others happy 
and insure peace for them must 
necessarily be far nobler. I agree 
with you thus far; but I cannot 
agree with you in your ideas as to 
how we should perform this great 
task. The longer I live in the 
world, the more I am convinced 
that your opinions are mistaken, 
and that their realisation can 
neither insure happiness for the 
masses in this world, nor our own 
happiness in the world to come. 
Look at your own case: perhaps 
there is not a person now living 
who has done more for what you 
are pleased to call the cause of 
freedom and religious liberty ; you 
have devoted your whole life to it, 
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you have passed your best years in 
battle-fields and camps, carrying 
on eternal conspiracies, promoting 
innumerable revolutions, passing 
sleepless nights, and suffering con- 
tinual inconveniences and dis- 
comforts, and even exposing your 
life at every turn. A young, love- 
ly, and wealthy woman, who might 
have become the queen of fashion, 
and the admired beauty of a court, 
leading a life full of joy and happi- 
ness! And all for what? What 
have you gained ?” 

‘I have gained what I desired 
—the unity of Italy, the liberty 
and happiness of her people, and 
I have obtained for several mil- 
lions of men and women the right 
to think and pray for themselves 
—and you call that nothing 

‘I am not so sure as to the 
present happiness of these people 
whom you have taken such pains 
to render self-reliant and _irre- 
ligious ; and I must confess that I 
fear very much for their future 
welfare. But then, of course, our 
opinions on these subjects must 
necessarily be very different now. 
But I meant for yourself—what 
have you gained for yourself ?” 

‘I never wanted anything for 
myself—neither notoriety nor fame 
—no, not even the admiration of 
men would afford me any happi- 
ness. I was born, thank God! in 
a free and enlightened country ; I 
am rich; Iam married to a man I 
love; I am surrounded by my 
children, who afford me joys, com- 
pared to which the praise and the 
publicity of fame are as vain smoke ; 
and I am happy because I am free 
to do and believe what I like, and 
because I am protected by wise 
and liberal laws. All I wanted was 
to secure these same privileges to 
other women, and to render the 
country I love the best in the 
world, the beautiful grand old 
country of my dear mother, as 
happy as my own, and I have suc- 
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ceeded. What does it matter if 
the name of the woman who 
achieved this is for ever lost in 
oblivion? Do you think that be- 
cause few now, save scholars, read 
the Defensio Populi, the work it 
cid to regenerate the government 
of Italy has gone for nothing? 
None the less does the beautiful 
cathedral enrich Seville, and the 
graceful Giralda enhance her 
charms, because the name of him 
who built them has been forgotten ; 
nor are the Pyramids less won- 
drous because the names of the 
men who raised them have been 
lost in oblivion; nor yet is the 
happiness of men less because the 
philosophers and patriots who first 
suggested every new reform have 
been overlooked in the rush of 
unthinking crowds, and even their 
own generation knew them not. 
When 4e who has restored Italy 
to her former position amongst the 
nations of the earth, and has united 
and regenerated her people, can 
content himself with leading a quiet 
humble life in that little island,’ 
she adds, pointing with her hand 
to the model of Caprera which 
stands upon the table before them, 
‘I think that 7 have but little right 
to expect more. But as I shall 
never be able to convince you that 
I am perfectly contented with my 
lot, and that I am not disappointed 
in my expectations, as you persist 
in believing, let us change the 
subject. Tell me something about 
your marriage; when is it going to 
be?’ 

‘Tomorrow,’ Glamour replies, 
brightening up. 

‘So soon! I had no idea of 
this. I wonder I never saw any- 
thing about it in the papers.’ 

‘I do not think it has been in 
the papers. I want it to pass off 
quietly—I hate a fuss. We are to 
be married at the Pro-Cathedral, 
and only our most intimate friends 
are to be present. By the bye, 
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won't you be of the party? I came 
purposely to ask you.’ 

‘How good of you! But I fear 
I must say No. I do not know 
your bride, and my presence there- 
fore could give her no pleasure. 
As for me, the thought that you 
are marrying the woman you love 
will be enough—of course, you do 
love her very much ? 

‘Yes; she is the best and kind- 
est woman I know—save one.’ 

‘Ah, Louisa Reymond, I sup- 
pose,’ she says thoughtfully. 

‘ No—yourself.’ 

‘ Ah, I did not think at the mo- 
ment that you meant to pay mea 
compliment. But tell me honestly, 
do you really like her better than 
you did Louisa ?” 

‘Oh, yes. I liked Miss Rey- 
mond very much, but I do not 
think I could ever have loved her 
as I love Aer who to-morrow will 
be my wife. I hear, by the bye, 
that Miss Reymond is also about 
to be married. I hardly know her 
future husband, yet I am sure I 
hope she will be very happy.’ 

‘Thus I ever see my hopes 
touch ground, but to be dashed to 
pieces! Yet I ought not to wish 
that things had taken another turn. 
Glamour’s happiness is insured, 
though perhaps not as I once 
hoped ; and as for Louisa, she is 
going to marry the man she loves, 
so I suppose she too will be happy,’ 
Mrs. Champion mutters to herself, 
as, after shaking hands with her 
warmly, the Duke of Glamour 
leaves her house and passes for 
ever out of her life. 

And Mrs. Champion is right ; 
the duke is indeed a happy man. 
There is nothing in his career 
which he need wish undone; no 
regret preys upon his mind, no un- 
fulfilled desire has left its traces in 
his heart; there are no pages in 
his past life that are not more or 
less bright, and he has no painful 
memories to trouble him. He has 
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passed through the dangerous years 
of fresh, inexperienced, passionate 
youth, having avoided all the perils 
that beset it. A new life is now 
opening before him; but his hap- 
piness is already insured. Rich, 
noble, pious, the husband of the 
woman he loves, surely he is to be 
envied by all. Besides, he pos- 
sesses, to a greater extent than 
most men, that highest of all gifts 
—a gift, perhaps, which at times 
we are but too apt to overlook and 
undervalue—I mean that especial 
trait of character which may be 
termed the faculty for enjoyment, 
which insures the possessor of it, 
to a great extent, against all the 
vicissitudes of fortune. 

Perhaps the very inconsistencies 
of his character have developed 
this faculty, and constitute the prin- 
cipal charm of his existence, for 
through them he is able alternately 
to enjoy the pleasures of all men, 
of all minds, and of all tempera- 
ments. For, as one of our great 
writers has expressed it, ‘ He who 
walks straight along the beaten 
road, turning neither to the right 
nor the left, nor loitering by the 
way, will reach his destination the 
soonest ; but he enjoys the beauty 
of the earth the best who, having 
no fixed goal, no pressing end, 
leaves the highway for every fair 
nook and leafy resting-place that 
allures him, and lingers musing 
here, and hastens laughing there. 
Consistency is excellent, and may 
be very noble ; but the Greeks did 
not err when they called the wisest 
man the man who was “ versatile.” 
There is no such charm as many- 
sidedness.’ 

Now that his opinions about all 
the higher and more important 
points are guided and formed under 
the direction of wise and pious men 
—whose life is devoted solely to 
the directing of our feeble and 
limited understandings in the true 
paths which they themselves make 
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and open up for us—and that his 
faith and religious belief are settled, 
and lifted for ever beyond the reach 
of questionable criticisms and be- 
wildering doubts, this tendency of 
his nature to speculate upon every 
topic and analyse every feeling of 
his heart, every impulse of his na- 
ture, cannot but afford him an in- 
tellectual pleasure, ever new and 
ever welcome, which to other men 
must always remain a sealed book. 

Discontent therefore, in noshape, 
can now trouble our noble duke. 
His future seems too cloudless and 
too full of the fairest promises for 
annoyance ever to shadow it. Yet 
even to him, at times, when—in the 
intervals of pleasure, and satiated 
with present happiness—he turns 
to speculate upon his less happy 
past, the remembrance of his child- 
hood’s grand, visionary, impalpable 
longings will come back, and the 
thought will then perhaps sweep 
across his mind ofhaving but poorly 
realised them; of having been, in 
a way, untrue to them; of having 
sacrificed, to obtain a peaceful and 
unclouded existence, free alike from 
care and from excitement, the lofty 
purity of those dreams which made 
up his earlier life. 

A few hours after his conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Champion—with 
that woman who has played such 
an important part in the events of 
his noble life, and who in the fu- 
ture will be almost a stranger to 
him—the handsome young duke 
is dining in his own house. It is 
the last dinner he will eat as a 
bachelor, and Lord Inganess, who 
is going to be his best man on the 
morrow, is sitting beside him. 

‘Do you know, old fellow, that 
I have a great wish to follow your 
example and to get married myself. 
After all, as you say already, with 
all the complacency of a Benedict, 
married life is the happiest and 
best for a man,’ he says, as he peels 
an orange. 
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Glamour has been telling him of 
his visit to Champion House, and 
enlarging very much upon the 
former beauties and charms of the 
divine Dorothea. 

‘Indeed! I always said that 
you would end by falling in love 
with that vivacious and sparkling 
little Miss Champion,’ his friend 
answers, laughing. ‘That is what 
comes of being always there. I 
am glad I did not keep up my old 
intimacy with her parents, for per- 
haps I might have fallen in love 
with her myself.’ 

‘Don’t you admire her?’ 

‘A little. She is certainly very 
pretty and winning, and clever too, 
I should say ; but she is rather too 
much of a flirt for me.’ 

‘A flirt !—Bella a flirt ! 

‘Oh, I do not mean to insinuate 
anything against her; but even you, 
Inganess, must confess, I think, 
that she is rather wild, and perhaps 
even a trifle fast and horsey.’ 

‘Which means that she is young 
and bright, and that she loves horses 
and dogs—-three great crimes, to 
be sure! Well, I can sympathise 
with her ‘Aere—I, too, love dogs 
and horses. I only wish I were 
going to marry her to-morrow.’ 

‘I should advise you to wait— 
she is such a child; besides, how 
do you know that she cares for 
you?’ 

‘I think she does,’ Inganess re- 
plies, rather mysteriously. 

‘I saw her flirting desperately 
with Colonel Howard the other 
day. She may like you well 
enough ; I say nothing to the con- 
trary. Of course there is nothing 
so very wonderful in a girl liking 
you and finding you handsome ; 
yet she is so young that I do not 
think she can be very sure of either 
her likes or dislikes as yet. Take 
my advice—wait.’ 

‘I have waited too long already, 
it strikes me. I am nearly ten years 
older than you. I think that if I 
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ever intend to marry at all, I should 
not lose much more time. Besides, 
she might marry this man Howard, 
who, by the bye, is a cousin of 
mine, in the mean time.’ 

‘A man old enough to be her 
father! If she can find it in her 
heart to do so, if halt or what you 
tell me has taken place between 
you is true, she would be unworthy 
of you, my friend, and the best 
thing you could do would be to 
forget her.’ 

‘I daresay; but I’d rather marry 
her, even if she were capable of 
doing that—so long, of course, as 
she hadn’t actually done it.’ 

‘Now, Inganess,’ the duke re- 
plies, filling his glass with claret 
for the last time, ‘you are getting 
metaphysical, and I can barely 
follow you; let us go to see the 
De Beverleys, and arrange our 
programme for to-morrow.’ 

‘You selfish fellow! You ad- 
vise me to forget Bella Champion, 
and you yourself cannot be half an 
hour away from your Gwladyth. 
By the bye, old fellow, don’t you 
forget to tell her that I intend to 
address her by her Christian name 
in future.’ 

* Really !’ Glamour says, not al- 
together pleased, as he rises from 
his seat. 

‘ Of course ; am I not your best 
friend? If you like, I'll allow you 
to call Bella by her Christian name 
when we are married—there! And 
now for a last flirtation with your 
Gwladyth. By Jove! am I nota 
good fellow? Come.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
TWO MARRIAGES. 

THE next day, at the Pro-Ca- 
thedral at Kensington, the Duke of 
Glamour is married to the Honour- 
able Gwladyth de Beveriey. 

The marriage goes off very 
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quietly, for only a few of their most 
intimate friends have been invited ; 
and as, by exercising great disere- 
tion, they have been able to keep 
it out of the papers, but few of the 
curious idlers who generally flock 
to great weddings have taken their 
stand in and about the church. 

The lovely and blushing bride, a 
sweet maiden ofseventeen—already 
a model of beauty and a paragon of 
accomplishments, who some day 
will no doubt become the acknow- 
ledged queen of fashion—is given 
away by her father; whilst her 
bridesmaids—her sisters and Miss 
Oscott, of course—stand behind 
her, attired in simple white-muslin 
dresses. 

Glamour, on his side, is attended 
by his great friend Inganess, who, 
very pleased to be the best man on 
such an occasion, is lost in a vision 
of the wondrous sensation Bella 
Champion will produce, attired as 
a bride, and standing at the altar 
with him. 

The Cardinal Archbishop, as- 
sisted, of course, by Monsignore 
Berretta, performs the ceremony ; 
and after a short but eloquent ora- 
tion on the solemnity of the sacra- 
ment of marriage, which the mon- 
signore delivers in a clear soul-in- 
spiring tone, the company quit the 
church for Lord de Beverley’s man- 
sion, on the other side of the Park, 
where a wedding-breakfast is await- 
ing them. 

And thus Glamour's fate is sealed. 
Do any thoughts of Louisa Rey- 
mond cross his mind at this mo- 
ment ? and if so, does he experience 
any pangs of regret for the past, of 
misgivings for the future? Who can 
tell? He looks the very picture of 
happiness, in spite of his perhaps 
too well sustained composure and 
calmness. 


A few days later Monsignore 
Berretta starts for Rome, where he 
receives from the hands of the Holy 
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Father the cardinal’s hat which he 
has so deservedly won ; and in that 
city, not many months afterwards, 
he is called upon to bless the union 
of our friends Rupert Cassilis and 
Louisa Reymond; for Lady Rol- 
lingford, with some reluctance, has 
at last acceded to her adopted 
daughter's most earnest wish, and 
consented to accompany her to the 
Eternal City, that she may be mar- 
ried at the altar dedicated to her 
patron saint. 

But though Lady Rollingford was 
at first not a little alarmed at the 
idea ofthe long journey, the thought 
that the ceremony might be per- 
formed abroad with less publicity 
than could possibly be the case in 
London, were her adopted daugh- 
ter to be married from Rollingford 
House, was not upon the whole 
displeasing to her. 

Of course, though married from 
an hotel, all the best people in 
Rome are present at the wedding, 
and for a week or two the interest- 
ing young Catholic girl and her 
Protestant mother are the favourite 
topics of conversation amongst the 
Italian nobility. Lady Rollingford’s 
pride is more than satisfied. Never, 
even in the wildest dreams of her 
youth, had she imagined that she 
would one day become so great and 
powerful that even the aristocracy 
of a land in which she is such a 
complete stranger, and which is 
generally considered so proud and 
stately, would flock to her hired 
rooms to witness the marriage of a 
poor nameless girl whom she had 
chosen to adopt and put upon an 
equality with the daughters of the 
most ancient peers in the land. 

There has not been so grand a 
marriage in Rome since the Italian 
invasion had produced such con- 
sternation in the Catholic world, 
and caused, as a consequence, so 
great a stagnation of its usual stately 
festivities. 

Had Laura been really a worldly- 
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minded and ambitious woman, she 
could not have failed to have been 
gratified at the thought that she 
had had the power thus to assemble 
so many members of the proudest 
and most exclusive aristocracy in 
Europe to witness the marriage of 
a young girl who is neither of their 
country nor of theirclass, and whose 
real name and origin she dare not 
reveal toany one. But the feeling 
that predominates in her on this 
seemingly joyful occasion is rather 
one of sorrow that she is thus con- 
strained toa silence that is so pain- 
ful to her, and which she cannot 
help feeling may be the cause of 
much future unhappiness to the 
new) y-wedded pair. 

But no such dark misgivings em- 
bitter the happiness of the bride 
herself. For her all is bright and 
dazzling and fair: is she not marry- 
ing the man she loves best in the 
world ? 

Do any thoughts of the hand- 
some duke suggest themselves to 
her as she holds forth her hand for 
the perhaps still handsomer com- 
moner to place upon it the conse- 
crated ring that is about to make 
her his? Ah,no! At this moment, 
whatever others may feel and think, 
the image of the clever young duke 
is far away from her mind. 

It is only towards the latter part 
of the ceremony, when the cardinal 
comes forward to address a few 
words to them on the obligations 
of marriage, that she suddenly re- 
members him. She knows that only 
a few days before this same high 
dignitary of the Church has blessed 
his union to another, and she can- 
not help wondering whether the 
words she now hears about true 
love and eternal happiness are the 
very same which he addressed to 
him ; but the thought only makes 
her smile. 


On their return from the basilica 
to the hotel a grand banquet awaits 
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them, which has been prepared for 
the wedding guests in the great 
dining-hall, and which soon assumes 
the character ofa princely /ée: gay 
military music resounds through the 
house; toasts are proposed and 
answered with solemn stateliness 
and ceremony ; and costly dishes, 
and still more costly wines, circu- 
late with a profuseness that an Eng- 
lish lord mayor might envy. 

At last the sumptuous breakfast 
comes to an end; the lovely bride 
has changed her dress, and said 
good-bye for the last time to her 
adopted mother, who stands in the 
centre of the gorgeous saloon, sur- 
rounded by Italian princes. and 
princesses, by French dukes and 
English peers; and, after having 
thanked them all, with tears in her 
eyes, for the honour they have con- 
ferred upon her, she steps into the 
carriage that awaits them in the 
crowded Corso, and, seated beside 
Rupert Cassilis, the companion of 
her future life, she drives off amidst 
a shower of slippers. 

As the carriage rolls through the 
quiet streets towards the station, 
the heavy load which has hourly 
been increasing since the morning, 
and which lately seemed to weigh 
down upon her like so many thou- 
sand tons of gold, falls suddenly 
from off Louisa’s heart, and, turning 
her lovely young face to her hus- 
band, she falls weeping upon his 
breast. 


‘You love me, then, Louise, me 
chérie,’ he whispers in her ear, press- 
ing her fondly to his beating heart 
—‘you love me as much as I love 
you ?” 

‘I do not know how much you 
love me,’ she says, with a strange 
mixture of innocence and coquetry, 
smiling sunnily through her tears. 

‘Let me, then, show you how 
much I love you by my life’s devo- 
tion, my own angel: this day you 
have made me the happiest of men. 
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Ah, my Louise, my own dear 
Louise, let me teach you to love 
me as I love you! 

‘Yes, yes, I love you, Rupert! 
she exclaims, returning his embrace. 
‘I love you, and lam yours—yours 
for ever; but love me always as 
you love me now, for I never knew 
what it was really to live before ; 
and now—now I feel that if one 
day you were to love me less I 
should die.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE STORM BURSTS UPON LOUISA’S 
DEVOTED HEAD. 

THE next morning they cross the 
French frontier, and soon afterwards 
find themselves comfortably settled 
in the pretty little appartement which 
Rupert has taken in the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne. 

For some weeks they are the 
happiest couple in the whole world ; 
the days seem to fly before they 
can realise how they spend them. 
The lovely Louisa never imagined, 
even in her sweetest and brightest 
dreams, that there could be so much 
happiness in this world. 

And Cassilis, on his side, is also 
beginning to realise that the only 
true joy worth having consists in 
loving and being loved. 

They seem to live but for one 
another; and in these ever-to-be- 
remembered days of their bright 
honeymoon, how little do they 
think of the ominous words of the 
gitana at Sandownraces, which were 
the first to cast a shadow over their 
newly-plighted love! But her dark 
prophecy was still looming in the 
future, like a black cloud on the 
horizon. 

So far nothing had happened to 
remind them of it; but though the 
heaven of their love is as pure and 
cloudless as that which must have 
smiled over the heads of our first 
parents in the garden of Eden, the 
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soft, aromatic, redolent air which 
they breathe with such avidity in 
the heat of their first days of hap- 
piness, and which as yet is scarcely 
strong enough to shake the deli- 
cate petals of the roses in their 
path, may still have to give place 
to the clouds which are freighted 
with many a storm and tempest for 
them. 

Alas! the fatal prophecy is des- 
tined only too soon to be fulfilled. 

Their honeymoon is scarcely 
over, their love is still warm and 
has lost none of the charms of 
novelty, when the thunder-clouds 
gather over their heads, and the 
unexpected storm bursts upon them 
unawares with unrelenting fury. 

One morning Rupert and his 
wife are sitting at their breakfast- 
table, discussing the programme for 
the day. Louisa, attired in a pretty 
morning dress, is looking her very 
best and brightest, and her young 
husband can hardly take his eyes 
from her, and seems to drink new 
life in every look she casts upon 
him, when his valet enters the 
apartment, bringing the post on a 
silver salver. Most of the letters 
are from England, and the youthful 
couple hasten to open and look 
over them together, little dreaming 
of the fatal contents of one of these 
letters, so carelessly opened, but 
nevertheless destined to strike the 
cruel blow which, for a time at 
least, comes to put a sudden end 
to their happiness. 

The letter in question is from 
one of Cassilis’s English friends, 
who, with that avidity which most 
friends display in announcing any 
disagreeable news concerning us, 
encloses him the second number 
of a new paper—a publication of 
whose very existence they are both 
as yet profoundly ignorant, and 
which rejoices in the peculiar name 
of Zopsy-turvy—containing a certain 
paragraph, printed in large bold 
characters, which the friend’s 
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friendly care has marked with a 
red pencil, so that it may not escape 
the view of the bewildered couple, 
who read, to their astonishment 
and dismay, the following news, 
which the friend informs them has 
already created the greatest sen- 
sation in London, and caused the 
scurrilous paper to sell by thousands 
in the great metropolis. 

‘We understand,’ so runs this 
wretched paragraph, ‘that the 
young lady whose recent marriage 
in Rome to the son of an English 
baronet has lately created such an 
excitement amongst the upper 
circles of London society is the 
daughter of the Comte de la Maze- 
rolle, and, as this nobleman is a 
single man, the young lady in ques- 
tion—who for many years has been 
living amongst us under the name 
of one of our oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families—is but a na- 
tural child, after all. 

‘ After this we imagine that but 
few people will care to visit her, 
and that her acquaintance will be 
declined by all proper-minded and 
virtuous persons.’ 

Their astonishment and indigna- 
tion at reading this may perhaps 
better be imagined than described. 

Louisa, strong in her innocence 
of heart, and sustained by her pure 
conscience, is ready to take the 
scurrilous paragraph at its true 
worth, and to make light of it, 
though the mere idea that such 
things should be written about her, 
and that any one should dare to 
publish them, cannot but wound 
her sensitive feelings to the quick ; 
but Cassilis, who feels at once how 
difficult it will be for him to con- 
tradict the report, and who, although 
greatly upset by it, can hardly help 
fearing that there may be some 
truth at the bottom of this assertion 
so boldly given to the world, and 
no doubt most readily received by 
society at large, is completely over- 
whelmed by it, and begins to realise 
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the awkward position in which he 
has placed himself by his marriage. 

Lady Rollingford’s words tome 
back to his memory, and for the 
first time he is impressed by their 
awful signification, and begins to 
perceive the dangerous step he has 
taken in marrying a girl whose pa- 
rentage is so questionable as that 
of Louisa Reymond. 

At the same time his heart tells 
him that there can be no truth in 
the statement so eagerly given to 
the public in this new publication, 
which doubtiess has hoped to se- 
cure a large sale for its first num- 
bers by offering to its readers such 
an astounding revelation ; yet how 
can he hope that no one should 
give it credence, when his own fears 
are so strong that the announce- 
ment, strange as it is, may be but 
too true? How can he venture 
even to contradict it, when he has 
only a moral certainty of its false- 
hood, and possesses no documents 
that can prove it to be a base 
calumny ? 

Carried away by a feeling of 
sympathy for the prepossessing 
young fellow, and anxious to se- 
cure his alliance for her adopted 
daughter, Lady Rollingford had so 
far committed herself as to disclose 
to him, if not the whole truth con- 
cerning Louisa’s birth, at least as 
much of it as might lead him to 
discover the rest for himself. But 
the very moment after she had 
spoken she had perceived her folly, 
and regretted what she had done. 
She loved Louisa, and was most 
anxious to see her settled in life 
with such a desirable man as Cas- 
silis for a husband, but she felt that 
the avowal of her secret—the dis- 
closure of her own false position— 
was too great a price to pay, even 
to secure her adopted daughter’s 
happiness. This was the reason 
why, when Rupert mentioned De 
la Mazerolle’s name, and informed 
her that Marietta had been his mis- 
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tress for many years, and that some 
even imagined that he had married 
her just before her death, she had 
seized the clue he had thus uncon- 
sciously given her, and suggested 
that most likely Louisa was Ais 
child. 

To Cassilis this supposition 
seemed as plausible as any other, 
and he was so much in love with 
the sweet Louisa at the time that 
he had agreed to marry her, though 
Lady Rollingford’s explanation had 
been anything but satisfactory— 
love is so blind! But now—now 
that the illegitimacy of his wife was 
being openly discussed, and the 
secret which he had fondly ima- 
gined would never have been 
known by any one, had no doubt 
become public property, his courage 
gives way, and not even his great 
love for the innocent Louisa is 
strong enough to embolden him 
to face the coming storm ; and, in 
the first moment of passionate in- 
dignation, he curses the love which 
has made them man and wife and 
united his lot to hers, making him 
the sole protector of her honour 
and reputation. 

The prophecy of the gipsy is 
thus only too soon fulfilled, and 
Louisa and Rupert feel that after 
this but few moments of peace and 
happiness can await them in the 
future. 

However, in spite of her hus- 
band’s despondency, Louisa—who 
is ignorant of what Lady Rolling- 
ford has told him concerning her 
birth, and what he has deduced 
for himself out of her equivocal 
words and half confidences, for he 
has been faithful to his promise, 
and kept all she has said a close 
secret from his wife—is ready 
enough to front with upraised head 
the fatal storm which has burst 
upon them in the midst of their 
happiness, and is for writing to the 
papers and contradicting the scur- 
rilous attack against her fair fame ; 
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a proposition which, to her horror, 
her husband declines to accede 
to. 
Blinded with indignation, and 
wounded in her pride as a womar. 
and a wife, she rises from the 
breakfast-table pale as death, and 
confronts him in a menacing atti- 
ude. 

‘You believe, then, what this 
wretched paper says?’ she ex- 
claims, looking at him straight in 
the eyes. ‘ Do not attempt to deny 
it ; I can see it by your looks ; you 
believe it—you, who have sworn 
to love me! Great God ! what love 
is this, that the basest and most 
unfounded calumnies of any penny- 
a-liner can so easily scatter to the 
winds? But I will not consent to 
be thus exposed to the insults of 
the first who may chance to have a 
spite against me and wish to ruin 
my reputation to gain some paltry 
end of his own, merely because I 
have married a man who loves me 
so little, who is so utterly careless 
of his wife’s honour, that he will 
not even take the trouble to con- 
tradict the base attack. I am your 
wife, your lawful wife, Mr. Cassilis ; 
a scoundrel has dared to question 
your wife’s honour ; it is your duty 
to defend her.’ 

And, without saying another 
word, she walks out of the room as 
stately as a tragedy queen, but with 
the seeds of death in her pooryoung 
heart. 

What can Rupert Cassilis do ? 

Gradually the secret cause of this 
villanous attack upon his wife 
dawns upon him. He discovers, 
just below the characteristic title of 
the new paper, which he still holds 
in his hand, the name of its editor, 
Mr. Arthur Smith ; and it flashes 
upon him that not a month before, 
just when he was about to marry 
Miss Reymond, this man—whom 
he had met at a literary friend’s 
house the previous year, and who 
ever since had called upon him at 
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short intervals, pretending to feel 
a great sympathy for him—had 
asked him for the loan of a few 
hundred pounds to bring out a 
weekly paper, which he was think- 
ing of editing—probably this very 
one—and that he had refused point- 
blank to lend them to him. This, 
then, is doubtless the cause that 
has pointed the shameful attack, 
and it accounts easily enough for 
his animosity against them; but 
how can he explain all this to the 
world? Besides, the fact of his 
wife not being an_ illegitimate 
daughter of the Comte de la 
Mazerolle would still remain un- 
proved, for what documents had 
he to establish her legitimacy, he 
who was even totally ignorant of 
her very name ? 

In his heart of hearts, as I have 
said before, he was firmly convinced 
that Louisa was not De la Maze- 
rolle’s illegitimate child, but rather 
that she was the daughter of some 
royal personage whose name Lady 
Rollingford was still bound to con- 
ceal, the whole weight and respon- 
sibility of the secret having been 
intrusted to her—for Louisa’s 
strongly-rooted idea that her pa- 
rents were high and mighty poten- 
tates, who, for some reason of state 
policy, wished to conceal from the 
world the fact of their having a 
daughter instead of a son and heir, 
had by this time been also engen- 
dered in her husband’s mind by 
reason of the strong sympathy that 
united them to each other. But 
how was he to prove this? How 
was he to prove even that what 
that abominable paragraph stated 
was not true? Besides, the libel 
had gone forth, the calumny was 
spread abroad; he might protest 
against it, he might even dare the 
base calumniator to prove his as- 
sertion, it is true ; but then he was 
too much a man of the world 
not to know that the public mind, 
as a general rule, is so very cynical 
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and has profited so well by the fa- 
mous maxim of the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, that it finds no- 
thing so delightful and gratifying 
as the personal defamation of its 
fellow-beings, and takes a morbid 
pleasure in their discomfiture and 
ruin, which doubtless accounts for 
the numerous scurrilous articles 
which are published every week, 
and which statements, whether 
false or not, every one seems only 
too ready to accept as Gospel 
truth. 

His wife’s words still resound in 
his ears with all their peculiar sig- 
nificance, ‘A scoundrel has dared 
to question your wife’s honour; it 
is your duty to defend her.’ Yes, 
it is doubtless his duty to defend 
the honour of his wife, which is 
now his, and to clear her name of 
all calumnies—for this attack upon 
her good name, has it not been 
aimed as it were against him? 

In his utter bewilderment he 
hardly knows what to do, and it is 
only on the morrow, when he has 
had time to think the matter over 
and over and over again, that he 
determines to write to Lady Rol- 
lingford (who by this time has re- 
turned to her home in England), 
begging of her to contradict the 
report spread against his wife, and 
almost commanding her to declare 
to him the real name of her adopt- 
ed daughter. 

But ere he receives any answer 
from that lady, the ill-natured pa- 
per comes out with another article 
against poor Louisa, declaring that 
in Paris every one has known for 
the last six years that the adopted 
daughter of Lady Rollingford was 
the love child of a French noble- 
man, by a ballet-dancer of most 
questionable reputation; and fur- 
ther assuring the honourable read- 
ers of Zopsy-turvy that in France, 
at least, no one will think of visit- 
ing the newly-married couple, and 
that every one rejoices at the 
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thought that at last the vulgar ad- 
venturess, who for so many years 
has been deceiving every one, be- 
ginning with the noble lady who 
so generously adopted her, and 
introduced her into London so- 
ciety, ina moment of too generous 
expansion of heart, should have 
been thus publicly exposed. 

I must say, in favour of Rupert 
Cassilis, that he had the forbear- 
ance and nobility of heart not to 
show this new paragraph to his 
wife, and that he even did all in 
his power to prevent her seeing it; 
but all his precautions were of no 
avail, for, of course, some kind 
friend in London lost no time in 
forwarding it to her. Yet he is not 
the less struck to the heart by it, 
and from this moment he curses 
the day in which he had made her 
his wife, and united his fate to 
hers, though still at the bottom of 
his heart he loves her as dearly as 
ever; and God alone knows whe- 
ther, had all the past been undone, 
and were he once more free to 
choose a wife, he would not have 
chosen over again poor Louisa 
Reymond, even knowing all the 
vexation of spirit and anguish of 
heart such a choice would entail 
upon him. 

A stronger man, sustained by a 
love as powerful as his, would have 
faced the storm without flinching, 
and would have stood firm by his 
wife’s side in spite of all the world, 
regardless of what that world might 
invent against her to satisfy some 
petty vengeance or some envy or 
jealousy of its own, although ut- 
terly unable to contradict the 
calumny, and expose the calumni- 
ators ; but Rupert Cassilis, though 
a very good-hearted fellow, lacks 
the moral courage to face society 
unmoved, and to consider even 
the world well lost for love. And 
so he too begins to be influenced 
by the articles of that abominable 
paper, though he can hardly be- 
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lieve her he so loves to be the 
‘vulgar adventuress’ and the ‘bare- 
faced impostor’ which this once 
smooth friend and now bitter ene- 
my, Mr. Arthur Smith, continues 
to declare her to be; and his 
thoughts divided between this hor- 
rible supposition and his love for 
her, and utterly unable to banish 
from his mind the menacing looks 
and reproachful words with which 
she meets every attempt on his part 
to approach the awful question, he 
determines to see as little of her 
as he can, and, if possible, to for- 
get her sweet face, with those large 
thoughtful eyes so full of just in- 
dignation, which is for ever haunt- 
ing him in gay and dissipated 
scenes. 

And to think that not a month 
has elapsed since he swore eternal 
love to her before God’s altar! 
But, alas, such is the world—such 
is human nature—human nature 
which seems to take a morbid de- 
light in pretending to doubt every- 
thing at times, even the very ex- 
istence of a Divine Creator; and 
yet, at the smallest provocation, 
becomes the dupe of a miserable 
petty vengeance, and believes but 
too readily and too implicitly the 
scandalous and most unlikely and 
improbable fabrications of men 
whose very names they hardly 
know. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE STORM CONTINUES. 


Tue numbers of the new weekly 
paper, Zopsy-turvy, which contain 
the articles about Louisa Cassilis 
circulate like wild-fire; such ar- 
ticles always do. For some weeks 
London talks of nothing else, for 
it is the very height of the season, 
just between Ascot and Goodwood, 
and not long after the accounts of 
the great marriage fees which had 
caused such general interest in all 
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circles, and awakened more than 
one person’s envy. 

Of course everybody knows, or 
at least pretends to know, the 
mysterious young lady; and to say 
that London rings with excitement 
and indignation would be but too 
feebly to express the stupendous 
effect produced by the articles of 
the new publication, whose bold 
but most unfeeling editor soon 
finds himself above such disagree- 
able contingencies as having to 
ask his friends for the loan of a 
few hundred pounds and being 
refused. 

Strange to say, no other paper 
takes the matter in hand—a diplo- 
matic forbearance from mention- 
ing, or even approaching, the 
subject seems to be the course 
adopted by the general press—and 
Mr. Arthur Smith, after a few 
weeks, finding to his regret that no 
one has dared to take the matter 
up publicly, begins to feel uneasy 
as to the course events will take, 
and fearing that perhaps he has 
gone too far, and that his suppo- 
sitions as to Mrs. Cassilis being an 
illegitimate daughter of the Comte 
de la Mazerolle—a conclusion to 
which, no doubt, he had arrived 
by putting two and two together 
from what he had heard from his 
former friend, butnow bitter enemy, 
Rupert Cassilis—are too bitter and 
too absurd to take deep root in the 
minds of his readers, comes out 
with a new article conceived in the 
following terms : 


‘Q. If the young lady lately 
married to the son of a baronet is 
not the daughter of a French no- 
bleman we mentioned some weeks 
ago, whose daughter is she? 

Q. Who were her ancestors ? 

. Had she ever a grandfather? 
. Or a grandmother? 

. Who was her mother? 

. What is her real name? 

. Has she any name at all? 
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Q. Is she the daughter of a 
royal house, as we believe she likes 
it to be supposed ? 

Q. If so, of what royal house? 

Q. What relation is she to the 
noble lady with whom she lived 
for so many years? 

Q. If she is none, why does she 
not come forward and explain who 
she is? 

Q. Does this lady know who 
she is? 

Q. Or has she been also the 
dupe of a clever adventuress, who 
imposed upon her well-known 
kindness of heart to gain a footing 
in English society ? 

‘If she cannot answer any of 
these questions the inference is 
clear—she must be an impostor.’ 


This new article creates even a 
greater sensation, if possible, than 
any of those before published, and 
as no answer whatever is given to 
it either by Louisa, her husband, 
or Lady Rollingford, society con- 
cludes that Rupert’s wife is an im- 
postor, and is very bitter against 
her in consequence. 

Our poor Louisa finds no mercy 
after this at the hands of her old 
friends. She has been guilty of 
the offence which, of all offences, 
society punishes most severely— 
she has been over-popular—she 
has taken up the attention of the 
world too long, she has excited too 
great and general an interest ; and 
society, with its usual justice, chas- 
tises her for its own folly—for, as 
the inimitable Lord Macaulay in- 
forms us, the attachments of the 
multitude bear no small resem- 
blance to those of the wanton en- 
chantress in the Arabian Tales, 
who, when the forty days of fond- 
ness were Over, was not content 
with dismissing her lovers, but 
condemned them to expiate, in 
loathsome shapes and under severe 
punishments, the crime of having 
once pleased her too well. 
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From her earliest youth Louisa 
Reymond had been at once the 
idol and the pet of Mayfair. 

‘What is her true history?’ had 
been the general question about 
her; and though no one had ever 
been able to answer the question 
satisfactorily, she had grown up 
amongst them, favoured by For- 
tune, and apparently born to be the 
general admiration of society. Her 
beauty, her talents, her high spirits, 
and even the mystery which sur- 
rounded her, had rendered her one 
of the most popular of young 
ladies, and the general impression 
that she was to be Lady Rolling- 
ford’s heiress, and consequently 
one of the greatest matches in 
Europe, had brought to her feet a 
crowd of admirers. 

She seemed to have exercised a 
sort of irresistible fascination over 
society at large, and Lady Rolling- 
ford might well have been proud 
of her adopted daughter. But now 
the dream is over, the idol which 
one and all had worshipped has 
fallen, has passed out of fashion, 
and they who had been its most 
devoted and zealous worshippers, 
and who had profited the most by 
their pretended devotion, are now 
the very first to throw a stone at 
its head, perhaps maddened to 
desperation because, though fallen 
and at their feet, it still retains all 
its imposing mystery, which seems 
to defy investigation, and they find 
themselves unable to pass under 
its impenetrable veil and contem- 
plate its true nature. 

The tongues of those non- 
entities, who only worship the sun 
while it shines, and who take a 
special delight in abusing it when 
it is under a cloud, are now let 
loose—they do after their kind. 
Certainly, it is not every day that 
the morbid and savage envy of 
creeping dunces is so fully gratified 
by the defamation of such a noble 
character as that of Louisa Cassilis. 
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As usual in such cases, true Jed- 
wood justice is dealt out to her. 
First they pronounced the sentence 
upon her; then came the investiga- 
tion ; and, last of all, or rather not 
at all, the accusation. For indeed, 
though it is only too easy to blame 
her and declare her unworthy of 
pity or compassion, it is not quite 
such an easy matter to find out 
of what she has been guilty, and in 
what way she has offended. 

However, to account for their 
indignation a thousand different 
stories are invented against her; 
and, whether any of them are true 
or not, you may be very sure, dear 
reader, that the highly virtuous 
people who repeat them neither 
know nor care. For every one seems 
to feel that these stories are not the 
cause, but the effect, of the public 
indignation, and that something 
against her must needs be found, 
be it provable or not provable, to 
justify the hasty sentence passed 
upon her. 

The most extraordinary part of 
the whole proceeding is that the 
world, instead of blaming Lady 
Rollingford, and condemning her 
for inflicting this imposition upon 
them in the shape of poor Louisa, 
displays even greater powers of in- 
vention, if possible, to discover rea- 
sons for justifying the former than 
it had for condemning the latter. 

The truth of the matter is that 
society, though so ready to trample 
upon the fallen one, hardly dares to 
speak against so high and mighty 
a personage as Lady Rollingford ; 
her parties are certainly the best 
in London, and no one would care 
to quarrel with her. Even Mr. Ar- 
thur Smith, as we have seen, though 
not in society himself, and with few 
hopes of ever obtaining an invita- 
tion to such a noble mansion as 
Rollingford House, throughout his 
cutting articles upon Louisa Cas- 
silis, has been most careful never 
to mention the name of that noble 
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lady ; and when he has alluded to 
her, has ever done so in the most 
polite and deferential manner, tak- 
ing great care to vindicate her, if 
possible, from all complicity with 
the young lady whose character he 
has so villanously undertaken to 
ruin, merely to gratify his private 
resentment against her husband, 
and making every excuse for her 
by most graciously supposing her 
to have been the first victim of the 
schemes of the ‘ vulgar adventuress’ 
to obtain a footing in English so- 
ciety, and even alluding to her 
‘ well-known kindness of heart.’ So 
it becomes the fashion to pity her, 
and to declare that she had been 
basely deceived by the mock-mo- 
desty of a shameless impostor; that 
she had been the first dupe to her 
arts, and that therefore all the 
blame must necessarily fall upon 
Mrs. Cassilis’s shoulders. 

It would be very difficult to de- 
scribe Lady Rollingford’s feelings 
at this critical juncture. 

The articles in Zapsy-turvy have 
indeed wounded her far more deep- 
ly than she would have cared to 
confess. Yetthethoughtthat Louisa 
should be generally supposed to be 
a child of the Comte de la Maze- 
rolle is not altogether displeasing 
to her; at all events, she is sure 
that while people imagine such a 
thing, no one will think of suppos- 
ing that she is Lord Rollingford’s 
daughter, and that her own cha- 
racter will remain stainless to the 
last. 

When she received Rupert Cas- 
silis’s letter, her better nature was 
touched, and her first impulse was 
to write to the papers confess- 
ing everything, and clearing poor 
Louisa’s stainless name from all 
false and scurrilous charges, for she 
is, upon the whole, both kind and 
good ; and though her poor heart 
has been crushed and embittered 
at the beginning of her life, it still 
beats at times with the old generous 
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feelings which had once so cha- 
racterised her. 

That she has acted very cruelly 
towards Louisa she can hardly help 
feeling. She certainly owes her 
some reparation ; and at one mo- 
ment she would gladly have handed 
over to her all her possessions, and 
even her title—if such a thing had 
been possible—as an atonement for 
the past. 

But the shame that such a step 
would entail horrified her, and all 
her good intentions are only too 
soon changed by the world’s most 
worldly verdict. Society, which was 
so loud in condemning her adopted 
daughter, finds nothing but praise 
and commiseration for her. To her 
astonishment, she discovers that 
she is unanimously declared a vic- 
tim, and surrounded on all sides 
with kindness and marks of affec- 
tion and regret. Could any woman 
in this world, under such circum- 
stances, have had the courage to 
declare the truth, and to maintain, 
in spite of the world, that she alone 
is to blame, and that she should be 
condemned and the other exalted ? 

No; Laura is no better than the 
rest of humanity; she belongs to 
the world, and she is forced, even 
against the impulses of her better 
nature, to go with the world. So 
she determines to take no step in 
the matter, to let events take their 
own course, and, if possible, not to 
mix herself in the awkward adven- 
ture. 

The determination once taken, 
her line of conduct becomes easy 
enough. She does not condemn 
Louisa herself, but she echoes the 
opinions of her friends. She even 
tries hard to excuse her, and assures 
some of her most intimate acquain- 
tances that poor Louisa is but a 
creature of impulse, and that while 
she has remained under her roof 
her conduct was everything that 
any one could have desired. All 
of which, of course, is soon repeated 
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over the town, and wins for her the 
character of being the most good- 
natured and kindest-hearted of 
women. 

‘Why, she must be an angel of 
goodness to speak in the way she 
does of that barefaced girl,’ Lady 
Oddicums says confidentially to 
her friend Lady Jessie Bell—two 
ladies who may be taken as very 
fair specimens of worldly matrons. 

‘ After the shameful way she has 
behaved towards her benefactress, 
towards her to whom she owes so 
much! the other replies, with a 
shake of her noble head. 

At last, persuaded by her friends 
—such honourable and worldly- 
wise ladies as these—and desirous 
of doing that which is right and 
proper in the eyes of the world, she 
consents to write to Louisa, telling 
her that, after a great deal of hesi- 
tation, and, as she most kindly 
puts it, to please her poor old fa- 
ther, Lord Westra, who has been 
greatly shocked by what the papers 
have been saying about her, she in 
future declines to have any further 
intercourse with her, and, acting on 
his advice, ceases to be her adopted 
mother. Then,summoning her law- 
yer, she makes a new will, in which 
the name of Louisa Cassilis is not 
once mentioned, and in which she 
leaves everything she possesses, at 
her death, to her beloved brother, 
Lord Inganess. 

This will soon becomes known to 
every one, and society at large re- 
joices in the thought that so im- 
mense a fortune as that of the Rey- 
monds will not pass into the hands 
of so questionable a person as Mrs. 
Cassilis ; for English society is angry 
with Louisa, and feels anything 
connected with her as a personal 
insult. 

Had they not taken her, as it 
were, to their bosoms, admitted her 
to those pure hearts, in which never 
lingered the shadow of deceit ? and 
is it not incumbent upon her, for 
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their sakes, for the sake of their 
unstained reputations, to clear her- 
self of this hideous charge? Her 
own shame, her own guilt, her own 
undeserved agony, are, of course, 
of secondary consideration. 

‘She has visited us!’ they cry. 
‘How dreadful it will be /or us if 
she should turn out to be an im- 
postor after all! people will say 
they met her at our houses. Dear, 
dear me, quite a disgrace to hap- 
pen to one, dear Lady Oddicums ! 
says Lady Jessie Bell. 

‘Actually humiliating,’ replies 
Lady Oddicums. 

Thus the prevailing opinion in 
London is that Louisa is not 
worthy of compassion, and that 
Lady Rollingford has done well in 
disinheriting her. Perhaps, had 
she married the Duke of Gla- 
mour, popular feeling might have 
leaned the other way—it is very 
likely. 

The dreadful news, which flies 
with the rapidity of speed to which 
only dreadful news seems to attain, 
is not long in reaching Paris. 

Rupert, who has lived in a 
horrible nightmare ever since the 
first article in Zofsy-turvy came 
to put an end to his happy honey- 
moon, is now aroused to the sad 
reality of the situation. Lady 
Rollingford has washed her hands 
of them for ever; and without her, 
how is he ever to discover who his 
wife really is ? 

He still loves her; between 
them, personally, nothing has yet 
come to cool their mutual love; 
but he now sees, too clearly, all 
that he has brought upon himself 
and upon his family by marrying 
her. She has placed him and them, 
not intentionally, it is true, yet she 
has not the less placed them in a 
most awkward position, and cast a 
blot upon their time-honoured 
name that nothing will ever be 
able to wash out; and these are 
injuries which no man can ever 
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forgive—no, not even to the wo- 
man he loves. 

It is true that he can demand 
satisfaction from Mr. Arthur Smith, 
who with his vindictive articles has 
done all the mischief; that he 
might, according to the ideas of the 
country of his education, run him 
through the body with his sword. 
But his feelings as a gentleman 
rebel against fighting such a man 
as Mr. Arthur Smith, whom he 
would rather not meet on equal 
terms, even in the field of honour 
—and, besides, what good could it 
do? He cannot tell who his wife 
is, and as long as her true parent- 
age remains unknown, he feels but 
too well that the charges brought 
against her by the dastardly fabri- 
cator will remain uncontradicted, 
even if he killed him. 

His position after this becomes 
most awkward, for both the names 
of La Mazerolle and De Cassilis 
are but too well known to every 
one, and there is hardly a man or 
a woman from the Barritre de 
YEtoile to the Batignolles who has 
not heard and discussed the scan- 
dal. Wherever he goes, mocking 
smiles and suspicious whispers fol- 
low him. The Comte de la Maze- 
rolle, whom he had gone to see 
soon after the publication of the 
first article in the English paper, 
though himself implicated in the 
charge, has refused to move in the 
matter, and, like Lady Rollingford, 
will have nothing to say to the 
world about Louisa Cassilis. Even 
his own father, Sir Robert, though 
he will not quarrel with him, refuses 
to see his wife until the whole affair 
is cleared up, and begs of him to 
put an end to the scandal by an- 
nouncing to the world her real 
name and those of her parents; 
and his poor mother, though not 
quite so hard upon him, bursts into 
tears whenever she sees him, and 
keeps advising him to quit France 
and to take this dreadful wife of 
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his, who is the cause of all his mis- 
fortunes, as far away from her as 
possible. 

Utterly unable to revenge him- 
self upon the world, unable even 
to contradict the villanous stories 
which are circulated on every side 
about himself and his wife, he 
turns his anger and indignation 
against her—forgetting all the love 
he has sworn, and forgetting also 
that, after all, it is not her fault 
that he has married her without 
properly ascertaining her real name 
and origin. He makes her suffer 
for the reverses of fortune. 

To all the mortification he has 
been lately suffering from the scan- 
dal created by his marriage is now 
added the discovery that he has 
married a girl without a farthing, 
and the news of Lady Rollingford 
having made a new will, in which 
she revokes all her promises of 
leaving to her adopted daughter 
the greater part of her fortune, and 
disclaims all connection with her 
for the future, comes to him like 
the final crash of the temple of his 
happiness, and leaves him desolate 
and friendless, standing amidst 
ruins the sight of which only serves 
to increase his misery. 

In marrying Louisa Reymond 
he had never dreamed that he was 
marrying for money. He was so 
sure of his love for her that the 
consideration that she was an 
heiress only recurred to him at 
rare intervals. In fact, he loved 
her so well that he had often said 
to himself, even were she a poor 
nameless girl, instead of Lady 
Rollingford’s adopted daughter and 
heiress, he would marry her all the 
same. But now the unexpected 
news that, after all, he Aas married 
a girl who is not only nameless, 
but penniless besides, strikes the 
last blow to his love for her. And 
with all the inconsistency of his 
nature, blaming her for these re- 
peated disappointments, he tries to 
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forget how dear she has once been 
to him by plunging still deeper into 
the dissipations of that life which 
intoxicates, but never quite suc- 
ceeds in making us forget our 
troubles. 

Such is the sudden end of our 
poor Louisa’s honeymoon. And 
the girl who had but so recently 
arrived in Paris a gay, light-hearted, 
happy bride—the girl who had re- 
ceived the written congratulations 
of the créme de la créme who had 
flocked to the sumptuous halls of 
Rollingford House, where she had 
reigned for so many years a little 
princess, flattered and spoiled by 
all, supposed by every one to be 
the heiress of a more than princely 
fortune—is now a poor, wretched, 
forlorn, and deserted woman, living 
in a tiny @fpartement in Paris, ne- 
glected and forsaken even by the 
man to whom she has given her- 
self, with all the warmth and en- 
thusiasm of first love. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 


THE Théatre des Folies Amou- 
reuses, if not one of the largest, is 
certainly one of the most fashion- 
able and elegant in Paris. Though 
its répertoire seldom soars above 
burlesques, revues feeries, and the 
mildest of oféras bouffes, and its 
actors lay no claims to high art 
and great histrionic powers, its 
performances are always bright, 
dazzling, and amusing, and its sa//e 
is, as a rule, crowded to overflow- 
ing by the throng, gay, yet most 
difficult to please, which constitutes 
that part of the Parisian world ad- 
dicted to theatre-going. 

Yet, though doubtless a great 
deal of amusement may be enjoyed 
in its velvet-covered and, I must 
confess, rather close and uncom- 
fortable boxes and stalls, its true 
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pleasures can only be properly ap- 
preciated by those privileged few 
who have an evfrée into the sacred 
precincts of its ‘green-room’ be- 
hind the scenes. 

To those of my readers who are 
not acquainted with these ‘sacred 
precincts,’ I will tell them that the 
green-room of the Folies Amou- 
reuses is by no means an ordinary 
green-room, but a truly elegant and 
gorgeous apartment, decorated with 
almost Oriental splendour, and in 
which one may meetas distinguished 
and fashionable a society as in the 
famous foyer de fa danse in the 
Grand Opéra—which, indeed, it 
has no reason to envy. 

To this sumptuous retreat flock, 
on certain nights of the week, all 
that Paris can boast of as most 
exclusive and recherché amongst 
its vieillesse argentiée and jeunesse 
dorée. And it is not uncommon 
to see reclining upon its soft yellow- 
satin ottomans, not only young and 
foolish fetits crevés, and gommeux 
addicted to fast living, but even 
respectable old gentlemen who 
ought to know better, and wise 
and profound politicians and states- 
men, and brave and gallant gene- 
rals, whose names would grace the 
annals of any country. 

It has become the fashion now- 
adays to patronise and countenance 
ballet-dancers and actresses, in the 
same way as it was the fashion in 
the days of Augustus to patronise 
gladiators and affect their society, 
and therefore men must needs fre- 
quent such places as the green- 
room of the Folies Amoureuses if 
they have any ambition to be 
considered elegant and fashion- 
able. 

‘The one thing which distin- 
guishes us from the common herd 
of men,’ I heard the noble Comte 
de la Mazerolle say one night at 
the Café Anglais, ‘is undoubtedly 
our fanaticism for the dance. The 
canaille affect music; they flock 
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like sheep to the opera, and ap- 
plaud the symphonies of Auber 
and Rossini; they go so far even 
as to try and sing themselves, and 
nothing will satisfy them but grand 
operas and highly uninteresting 
singers with a world-wide repu- 
tation. As for me, I prefer a little 
opira bouffe, bien piquant, bien 
coguet, agacant and chic, with a 
simple song or two I can under- 
stand and whistle when I get 
home, and a characteristic break- 
down performed by a score of 
pretty ballet-dancers.’ 

The little Princess Bonenfant 
one day had the weakness to re- 
proach her husband for going so 
often behind the scenes. ‘Are 
you not ashamed, mon ami,’ she 
said, ‘to abandon me in the /oge 
directly we get to a theatre, whilst 
you rush off to those horrible 
Soyers ? 

‘Madame,’ he answered respect- 
fully, ‘when one lives in hopes 
of obtaining an embassy, don’t you 
think that one ought to study di- 
plomacy ?” 

‘ Soit; but there exist, I should 
say, better schools of diplomacy 
than foyers in Paris, and better 
masters too than pretty actresses 
and expert danseuses.’ 

* None; learn, my dear princess, 
that dance and politics are twins. 
To endeavour to please the public 
and flatter its vanity, to study one’s 
part and to compose one’s face, to 
change at the shortest notice both 
dress and character, to keep one’s 
eyes always fixed upon one’s chief, 
to smile perpetually even when the 
tears are running down one’s 
cheeks, to hide all emotion and 
self-interest, to jump with bewil- 
dering rapidity from right to left 
and from left to right, and to fall 
always upon the points of one’s 
toes—are not these alike the cha- 
racteristics of dancers and poli- 
ticians ? 

The amiable princess smiled, and 
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learnt, on her side, how to find 
amusements for herself. 

The grands seigneurs like the 
Comte de la Mazerolle, the am- 
bitious diplomatists like the Prince 
Bonenfant, and, indeed, almost 
every man who ‘respects himself’ 
in Paris, frequents the /oyer of the 
Folies Amoureuses, and is to be 
found there at least one night, if 
not seven, in the week. 

You must not infer from this, 
however, that they are all rowés— 
far from it. Most of them are highly 
respectable, and lovers of virtue 
and purity ; but they like to be con- 
sidered men of fashion, and so, like 
sheep, because a few fashionable 
men choose to frequent such places, 
they think that they must do like- 
wise. If it were chic to be virtuous, 
no doubt they would be models of 
everything that is proper and good ; 
but as they have been brought up 
with the idea that a flavour of vice 
is as essential to the reputation of 
a ‘man of the world’ as leaven to 
bread, they affect a licence if they 
take it not. They may be worth 
very little—I do not attempt to 
deny it—but they certainly would 
seem to be desperately afraid that 
any one should make such a mis- 
take as to think them worth any- 
thing at all. 

It is rather curious to study— 
from a distance—the philosophy 
of ‘ behind the scenes,’ and many 
a moral might be drawn from the 
lives of that little world of young 
women—almost all sprung from the 
dregs of society—who so often suc- 
ceed in rising to the highest pin- 
nacles of the social scale, but too 
often, alas, to fall back again into 
its lowest depths. 

Young girls of from fourteen to 
twenty years of age, who have lived 
all their lives in a dreary little cot- 
tage in the country, or in some 
dismal back parlour of the /age of a 
concierge, who have grown up upon 
dry bread and onions, and have 
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never worn anything but cotton 
dresses and sadots, come to the 
theatre, generally brought by their 
affectionate parents, and a few 
weeks afterwards find themselves 
attired in silks and gauze, sparkling 
all over with jewels, more or less 
genuine—all at the expense of the 
State—and more dazzling than the 
fairies of whom they have so often 
dreamed, or the angels their priests 
have told them about; whilst prin- 
ces and ministers and generals 
crowd about them, and seem to 
feel honoured when their black 
coats get whitened by too close 
proximity to their freshly painted 
arms. 

A bell rings; there is a rush 
among these fairy queens ofa night 
—the crowd of avonnés and ad- 
mirers follow them to the entrance 
of the stage—the curtain rises, and 
an enthusiastic public receives each 
of them with signs of recognition 
and admiration, whilst she utters 
the few words which she has learnt 
by rote like a parrot, and which 
she is pleased to call her ‘ part,’ 
sings as well as she can the refrain 
of some well-known air, and jumps 
and frisks about the stage with more 
or less, not grace, but chic, which 
brings the house down with ap- 
plause, and causes her little heart 
to beat as she imagines that she 
has made a great hit, and that after 
all she was born an ‘actress.’ 

Midnight sounds, and everything 
changes as in the fairy tales. Cin- 
derella assumes once more her 
humble attire, and, accompanied 
by her cross old mother, or by an 
elderly and less attractive, conse- 
quently envious, sister, mounts the 
stairs of her poor home, on the 
seventh floor, at Montmartre or 
the Marais ; whilst the worldly-wise 
mother, or the envious sister, who 
have placed all their hopes upon 
her, utter on the road a few maxims 
of virtue and wisdom. 

At the Folies Amoureuses there 
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are from forty to fifty of these young 
ladies, all of them more or less 
beautiful, all of them more or less 
amiable and charming, and all, of 
course, quite ready to throw up 
their present engagement for any 
new one which may offer more ad- 
vantages, however trifling. But 
amongst these, or rather above 
these, there is one who is the queen 
of them all, and who rules supreme 
upon those boards, though the 
theatre does not belong to her ac- 
cording to the English meaning of 
the word. 

I need not say the name of this 
little queen, who, indeed, wields far 
more despotic sway over her own 
fairy-like kingdom than any real 
queen would nowadays be permitted 
to exercise, and orders and com- 
mands her subjects as she likes, 
without a moment's fearof incurring 
their displeasure. Zoé de Fleur- 
ville is as well known as the Folies 
Amoureuses itself; and who has 
ever been in Paris a week without 
paying a visit to that theatre to 
feast his eyes upon her, and to 
give himself the treat of listening 
to her sweet melodious voice ? 

Madame de Fleurville, as I said 
a few chapters back, is no longer a 
girl—indeed, it would not be an 
easy matter to say what her exact 
age may be—yet time seems only 
to have developed her beauty, given 
a greater transparency to her com- 
plexion, moulded her form into 
more mature, and therefore more 
perfect, symmetry, and added power 
and brilliancy to her voice. 

Of all actresses, the lovely Zoé 
is the most run after and the most 
courted by men ; for her wit, like 
her beauty, is transcendental, and 
her conversational powers and gift 
of repartee are as famous as her 
golden locks and her large, almond- 
shaped, jet-black eyes, which con- 
trast so strangely with them. No 
woman is so much admired and 
courted as this Zoé, and yet, strange 
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as it may seem, no woman can 
boast of having such a character for 
virtue—at least so her most ardent 
admirers inform me. 

It is behind the scenes of this 
theatre that we again meet our old 
friend Inganess, who, ever since 
Glamour’s marriage, has been travel- 
ling over the Continent—perhaps 
to try and forget the bright eyes of 
that sweet little flirt Bella Cham- 
pion ; but if such were indeed his 
object, I fear he has not succeeded, 
for he has made up his mind to re- 
turn to England as soon as pos- 
sible, and he has begun, I have no 
doubt, to count the days that must 
elapse ere he can make his appear- 
ance at Liberty Hall. 

He is to leave Paris by to-mor- 
row morning’s train, and this is his 
last night in the gay capital. This 
is the reason why, to please his old 
friend Lord Dare, with whom he 
has been dining at the Maison 
Dorée, ke has consented to accom- 
pany him to the Folies Amoureuses, 
and, once there, has been forced, 
perhaps not altogether against his 
will, to go behind the scenes to be 
introduced to the new admiration 
of that ever-gallant young noble- 
man, Zo¢ de Fleurville. 

The curtain has just gone down 
upon the second act, and, after 
having had to appear before it three 
consecutive times to hear the ap- 
plause of the enraptured public, and 
to receive their numerous floral 
offerings, the lovely Zo¢ has entered 
the gorgeous green-room—of which 
I have before spoken, and into 
which I now take the liberty of in- 
troducing my readers—and with a 
smiling face she is receiving the 
compliments of her numerous ad- 
mirers. 

The play to-night is one of those 
annual revues so common in Paris, 
in which the various actors and 
actresses of the company, attired as 
gods and goddesses, caricature the 
latest fashions, discuss the topics of 
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the day, and make fun of the va- 
rious pieces lately brought out at 
the larger theatres. Madame de 
Fleurville plays the principal ré/e in 
this trifling extravaganza, which, 
thanks to her, in spite of its com- 
monplace character and weak puns, 
has already produced a great sensa- 
tion; and she is attired as the fair 
and chaste Diana. 

The costume she has chosen is 
that of the famous statue of ‘ Diane 
a la Biche,’ which strangers so 
greatly admire at the Louvre; and 
the short yet graceful drapery 
which, while enveloping her in a 
truly classical style, yet permits her 
beautiful form to be seen in all its 
matchless symmetry and perfection, 
seems as if invented on purpose 
for her. Golden sandals are on her 
feet, and her tunic, of a clinging, 
soft, cream-coloured material, is 
fastened round her waist by a band 
of bright gold; a coronet and a 
fillet of the same precious metal 
bind her fair hair, while a stray curl 
is permitted to fall carelessly down 
her back. A necklace and brace- 
lets to match encircle her neck and 
arms. In this simple yet elegant 
costume she looks exactly like the 
statue which she has tried to por- 
tray ; and at first sight one would 
almost have thought, on seeing her, 
that some new Pygmalion had ap- 
peared to give life to that wondrous 
marble goddess of antiquity. 

Standing in the centre ofa group 
formed mostly ofmen, against whose 
black evening clothes her white 
sylph-like form looks indeed statu- 
esque, she is, of course, the ob- 
served of all observers, although 
forty other women, each beautiful 
in her own way, are in the room. 

It is just at this moment that the 
two Englishmen make their appear- 
ance, and after a time, and not 
without difficulty, they approach 
the queen of the evening. 

Inganess, though he has often 
admired Zoé on the stage, and has 
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seen her over and over again in 
almost all her parts, has never be- 
fore been in such close proximity 
to the beautiful actress ; and while 
his friend converses with her, and 
compliments her on her singing, he 
has time to criticise her closely. 

‘She may be no longer young ; 
her eyes may be painted, and her 
hair may be dyed—which, however, 
I myself very much doubt; still, 
with all that, she is the most beau- 
tiful and fascinating woman I have 
ever seen,’ he exclaims half aloud, 
and in English, when his friend 
turns round to him. 

A silvery laugh bursts from the 
coral lips of the actress as she hears 
this little speech—which, having 
been made in a foreign language, 
was evidently not meant for her 
ears—and, looking our friend full 
in the face, she answers in very 
good English, 

‘I am very much flattered by 
your words, sir. However, take 
care — Frenchwomen sometimes 
understand your language.’ 

Inganess blushes like a girl, and, 
like a true Briton, is greatly dis- 
comfited by this misadventure. Not 
so, however, Lord Dare, who, with 
his ever-ready wit, is able to meet 
the laughter of the crowd of men 
around them with a new sally, which 
soon causes them to forget the shy 
Englishman’s discomfiture. 

Zoé speaks again, but this time 
in French, and a strange expres- 
sion of sadness overshadows her 
face, before so bright and joyful, 
as she turns towards the door and 
perceives the figure ofa tall fair- 
haired man who is crossing the 
threshold. 

There is something in this me- 
lancholy smile which reminds In- 
ganess, he cannot tell why, of his 
sister’s adopted daughter Louisa ; 
and at that moment, strange to 
say, he recognises in the new- 
— her husband, Rupert Cas- 
Silis. 
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As I have said above, Inganess 
has been travelling for the last 
three months in Germanyand Italy, 
and he has only been in Paris for 
a couple of days or so; he there- 
fore was not aware that the Cassi- 
lises were still in this city, and be- 
lieved them to be travelling about 
somewhere on the Continent; so 
his astonishment on seeing Rupert 
is indeed great. 

Of course he had read in the 
newspapers of the scandal recently 
circulated all over Europe about 
Louisa Cassilis and her supposed 
father; but he had no idea of his 
sister’s new will, by which 4e had 
been made her sole heir, and still 
entertained vague hopes that after 
all the unpleasant story might 
have had no foundation, or that, at 
all events, Lady Rollingford might 
not have heard it. 

He waits until Cassilis has sha- 
ken hands and exchanged a few 
words with Madame de Fleurville, 
and then, in utter ignorance of what 
had lately taken place, he ap- 
proaches and is about to shake 
hands, when Rupert, recognising 
him, becomes suddenly livid with 
rage, and turning his back upon 
him, addresses himself to the ac- 
tress again. 

Inganess, unable to understand 
this strange conduct on the part of 
a man with whom he has always 
been the best of friends, seeks Lord 
Dare—who, not having met with 
so friendly a reception as he ex- 
pected from the beautiful Zoé, is 
conversing with a pretty little shep- 
herdess, all smiles and blushes, in 
a distant corner of the room—and 
informs him of what has just oc- 
curred. 

‘Let's see,’ the gay lordling an- 
swers, rather annoyed by this un- 
friendly interruption of his agree- 
able flirtation, ‘ his wife is a sort of 
relation of yours, is she not?’ 

‘Well, not exactly; but she is 
my sister’s adopted daughter.’ 
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‘Ah, just so; that accounts for 
it. Why, man, surely you don’t 
expect the fellow, in the name of 
anything that is reasonable, to 
speak to you after that ? 

‘And why not ?” 

‘By Jove, Inganess, you don’t 
mean to tell me that you have 
not heard of what has taken 
place ? 

‘You mean those dreadful arti- 
cles in Zofpsy-turvy, about her sup- 
posed father, the Comte de la 
Mazerolle? Well, yes, of course 
I know all about that; but what 
can that have to do with our friend- 
ship? Besides, are you quite sure 
that it is true?’ 

‘True! Of course it is true, or 
he would have contradicted it fast 
enough, trust him. It is only too 
true ; and, moreover, I hear he has 
quarrelled with his wife, who he 
says married him under a false 
name, and won’t have anything 
more to say to Lady Rollingford— 
who, he takes care to inform every 
one, deceived him—or with any 
member of her family.’ 

Inganess is greatly moved by 
this; he had no idea that events 
had taken such a serious turn, and 
Dare’s words fill him with sadness 
and grief, for he really entertains a 
great affection for his sister’s little 
protégée. 

‘Poor Louisa! I will go and 
see her to-morrow. I will put off 
my journey to London, and see 
what I can do.’ 

‘Nonsense! Take my advice, 
old boy, and have nothing to do 
with these people: they have got 
into this mess by themselves, let 
them get out of it by themselves ; 
you'll only make matters worse— 
go-betweens always do, in spite of 
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their good intentions. Cassilis is 
a queer devil, God knows what he 
might not do!’ 

‘It is certainly queer of him to 
come to such a place as this so 
soon after his wedding, leaving his 
wife at home alone, whilst he 
amuses himself with the De Fleur- 
ville.’ 

Dare casts a glance towards the 
beautiful Zoé, who is still talking 
to the Englishman, and shrugs his 
shoulders with disgust. 

‘Yes, and Zoé seems very inti- 
mate with him too. However, he 
is wasting his time, silly fellow! he 
won't get much out of that cold 
marble-hearted woman.’ 

A bell rings at this moment—it 
is the signal which announces that 
the curtain is about to be raised, 
and which summons the ar‘#istes to 
the stage. 

Madame de Fleurville, erect and 
stately as a statue, and walking 
with a slow yet graceful step, 
crosses the room, and, as Inganess 
and his companion are standing 
close by the stage-door, she passes 
so near that she almost touches 
them. 

Cassilis is beside her, and seems 
to be anxiously demanding some 
favour from her, so entreating is 
his look, so tenderly does he press 
the hands which he holds. 

At the threshold he is forced to 
detain her—as gentlemen are not 
permitted on the stage by the rules 
of the theatre—and then, standing 
as they are within a few paces of 
them, the two Englishmen are able 
to hear their parting words, which 
serve to increase Inganess’s sus- 
picions and uneasiness respecting 
Louisa’s future peace and happi- 
ness. 


[To be continued. ] 
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On the 18th of March, in the year 
1612, styled année des magnifi- 
cences, heralds proclaimed through- 
out France the betrothal ‘of the 
most high and puissant king’ Louis 
XIII. with the Infanta Maria Anne 
Mauricette, daughter of Philip IIT. 
of Spain and of Marguerite of 
Austria. The intended bride was 
in her twelfth year, only five days 
younger than her future con- 
sort. Her gouvernante, the Condisa 
de Altamisa, had trained her in 
habits of piety and courtly devoirs; 
rather a difficult task, since we are 
told that the little damsel was never 
consigned to the seclusion of a 
royal nursery, but followed every- 
where in the train of the queen 
her mother. The preliminaries of 
the marriage satisfactorily arranged, 
Anne received the homage due to 
a Queen of France, ‘a dignity 
which her highness accepted with 
marvellous gravity and grace.’ 
When the French ambassador 
bade his formal adiewx, he re- 
quested she would graciously send 
some message to the king his 
master. ‘Give his majesty assur- 
ance,’ promptly replied the prin- 
cess, ‘ that I am very impatient to 
be with him.’ 

‘O madame,’ interposed the 
Condisa, ‘what will the King of 
France think, when he is informed 
by Monsieur le Duc that you are 
in such haste to be married? 
Madame, I entreat you show more 
maidenly reserve.’ 

‘Have you not always taught 
me to speak the truth? I have 
spoken, and shall not retract ;’ a 


speech which pretty plainly reveals 
that even thus early Madame 
Anne possessed a spirit and will of 
her own. 

Charming di¢/ets were addressed 
by Louis to his fair ance, enclosed 
in dainty portfolios of rose-colour- 
ed satin, with the ciphers ‘ L’ and 
‘A’ entwined. Anne spent her 
happiest moments perusing the 
sweet nothings of her royal lover, 
her young imagination investing 
him with all the ideal qualities of 
a hero of romance. The future 
looked bright and sunny as her own 
blue sky ; and with childlike eager- 
ness she prattled to her maidens 
of the pomp and splendour of her 
coming life. How little could she 
picture to herself the sombre apa- 
thetic youth, who bore the lofty 
title of King of France! He is 
well known to us at this period 
from the journal of his physician, 
Jean Hérouard, a chronicle so mi- 
nute as to be ludicrous, for therein 
is recorded the number of times 
his majesty coughed and sneezed 
during the twenty-four hours. Of 
all men in the world Louis XIII. 
least resembled his father, the great 
Henri. Surrounded by companions 
ofan inferior class, timid, reserved, 
and suspicious, the unfortunate 
king was a victim to the miserable 
jealousy of his mother, Maria de’ 
Medici. Music and falconry seem 
to have been the only amusements 
allowed him ; these he passionately 
loved; and there are still extant 
airs of his own composition, which 
are at once quaint and melodious. 
Louis, however, appears to have 
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shown something like feeling when 
he first beheld his future wife, and 
no wonder, for a lovely vision met 
his sight. The’ infanta’s whole 
bearing expressed childish inno- 
cence and grace. But fifteen years 
old, she had not yet acquired the 
fascinating coquetry of manner 
which later on turned the heads of 
men, wise in all things save where 
Anne of Austria was concerned. 
Her eyes were dark and lustrous ; 
chestnut-tinted hair in great pro- 
fusion; a mouth, though large, full- 
lipped and rosy, combined with a 
complexion of dazzling purity, said 
to be unrivalled in Europe. A 
robe of pale-green satin, wrought 
in pearls and precious stones, ad- 
mirably set off the charming sym- 
metry of her figure, already gifted 
with the easy elegance of a daughter 
of Spain. Court poets raved of 


‘Cette Anne si belle 
Qu’on vante si fort,’ &c. 


After the marriage ceremony the 
royal pair took up their abode at 
the Louvre, where, notwithstanding 
the magnificence of her surround- 
ings, we soon hear that Anne 
looked with longing eyes towards 
Spain, its old glad life, its sunny 
clime, and, above all, she pined for 
the fond affection which there en- 
shrined her. ‘Tell my father,’ she 
writes, ‘that nothing but my be- 
loved Spain can solace me.’ 

How quickly must her dream of 
happiness have been dispelled! A 
child in age and experience, she 
was deficient in the delicate tact 
required by her position as queen 
over a court ruled by Maria de’ 
Medici on the one hand, and the 
king’s favourite, the Duc de Luynes, 
on the other. Louis, absorbed in 
quarrels with his mother, paid but 
little attention to his young wife, 
who early discovered the mortifying 
truth, that his majesty saw in her 
nothing more interesting than a 
princess fitted by her birth and 
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breeding to share with him the 
throne of France. Naturally proud 
and warm-hearted, Anne keenly felt 
her husband’s neglect; she loved 
to please and to attract admiration ; 
thus in her lofty position, without 
guide or adviser, it is scarcely sur- 
prising if she committed follies 
resulting rather from the thought- 
less levity of a girl in her teens 
than innate character and disposi- 
tion. One of the evils attending 
this state of affairs was her en- 
couragement of what was then 
called Za belle galanterie. ‘To love 
and be loved appeared a kind 
of necessity in the seventeenth 
century. The age of chivalry had 
passed, but its sentiments still 
lingered. It was the deau temps of 
the Hotel Rambouillet and the 
Précieuses. Although we may smile 
at the stilted phrases, the formal 
courtesy, and ridiculous sentiment- 
ality of this cercde, yet it exercised 
an important influence upon the 
language and society of France for 
more than one century.  TZzere 
was perfected that high-bred man- 
ner, exquisite politeness, and _bril- 
liant repartee which, later on, 
rendered the sa/ons of the ancien 
régime unique as finished schools 
of wit and refinement—essential 
charms of society, too little heeded 
and too much ignored in the pre- 
sent day. The queen, unfortunately 
for herself, had formed a close 
friendship with the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, 2 woman as loose in 
morals as bewitching in manner. 
She openly boasted of the number 
of her lovers, and when condoled 
with by her intimates upon the 
stupidity of her husband would 
laughingly reply, ‘ Je m’en endom- 
mage.’ But Madame la Duchesse 
at this period of her life was uni- 
versally admired. She had tact 
and esprit. Fair of face and keen of 
wit, men fought duels and squan- 
dered their all for the sake of her 
beaux yeux. Only wise people 
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could have discovered in the then 
frivolous beauty the dangerous z7- 
triguante, whose political escapades 
and feminine diadderie kept France 
for years in a state of treason and 
tumult,which eventually culminated 
in the so-called war of La Fronde. 

Meanwhile the coldness already 
existing between the royal pair in- 
creased and strengthened with 
time and circumstances. To the 
frantic joy of the nation, Anne was 
declared enceinte; hence all man- 
ner of rules and regulations were 
prescribed for her majesty very dis- 
tasteful to her lively nature. One 
evening she paid a visit to the 
Princesse de Condé, confined to 
her apartments in the Louvre by 
indisposition. On returning thence, 
the Duchesse de Chevreuse and 
another lady took the queen each 
by an arm, proposing that she 
should run a race with them down 
the great gallery of the palace. 
Anne, being in a merry mood, suf- 
fered herself to be persuaded. Un- 
fortunately, her ladies suddenly re- 
leasing theirholdas they approached 
the throne, her majesty slipped on 
her face over a footstool, and fell 
with violence to the floor. <A few 
hours subsequently a catastrophe 
occurred which disappointed the 
hopes of the nation, and moved 
Louis XIII. to one of those 
bursts of passion to which he was 
subject. 

As the unlucky Fates would have 
it, at this inopportune moment ar- 
rived George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, to conduct Madame Hen- 
riette Marie de France to her 
affianced husband, Charles I. of 
England. The magnificence of Vil- 
liers, his handsome face and prince- 
ly bearing, made a deep impression 
upon the queen, while 4e raved of 
‘the incomparable loveliness of the 
fairest and sweetest of sovereigns.’ 

Anne was a thorough woman, 
proud of her conquest; and, per- 
haps anxious to exhibit before her 
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husband’s eyes the homage her 
charms elicited from another, she 
imprudently gave Villiers every 
opportunity of access to her pre- 
sence. 

One soft June night, on the 
banks of the Somme, a scene took 
place in the gardens which has been 
piquantly told by more than one 
chronicler of the day. It appears 
that Buckingham, flattered by the 
queen, and led on by the Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, lost all command 
over himself, and made a violent 
attempt to kiss her majesty, who, 
although not averse to a slight flir- 
tation, had, however, no intention 
then to commit herself, and so 
loudly called for assistance. Lords 
and ladies at once hastened to the 
spot, where their toyal mistress, 
blushing and confused, endeavoured 
to offer some excuse for her posi- 
tion, ‘alone with Buckingham in a 
shady dosguet at a late hour of the 
night.’ The lords and ladies, how- 
ever, formed their own conclusions, 
and nodded and smiled and whis- 
pered, till the scanda/e assumed the 
gravity and importance of a state 
incident. 

Anne, still under the spell which 
this fascinating rake seems to have 
exercised over virtuous women, 
actually granted him another inter- 
view before his departure for Eng- 
land. She was in bed, jesting with 
one of her ladies, when Villiers 
suddenly entered the apartment, 
and, without observing theetiquette 
usual in such audiences, at once 
rushed forward, drew hastily aside 
the satin draperies, and fell upon 
his knees by the queen’s pillow. 
So great apparently was Anne’s 
surprise, that she remained silent 
for some moments ; then turned an 
appealing look, half laughing half 
weeping, to the stately déme d'hon- 
neur who stood in the rwele of the 
bed. 

‘Monseigneur,’ indignantly ex- 
claimed this lady, ‘it is not our 
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custom to act as you are now 
doing.’ 

‘Madame, I am not a French- 
man, neither am I bound by your 
laws.’ So saying he addressed the 
queen, uttering aloud a thousand 
passionate declarations. 

Anne chid his audacity, but with- 
out showing as much anger as she 
ought, still commanding him to rise 
and retire from her presence. 

The next day my lord duke set 
sail for England. In his mad in- 
fatuation, careless that he was com- 
promising the queen by every token 
of his passion, he adorned his gal- 
ley with black and yellow banners, 
the colours of Anne of Austria ; and 
her device, a pine-apple, with the 
motto, ‘Not for my crown,’ was 
everywhere displayed. 

All these details were fully re- 
lated to the king by Cardinal 
Richelieu, and craftily commented 
upon. Soon after Anne’s arrival 
in France, when this great man 
was yet steadily working his way 
to power, he had offered her his 
favour and friendship. She, inthe 
flush of her youth and beauty, 
haughtily refused the cordial accueil 
of one whom she regarded as the 
bitter enemy of her country, for at 
this period of her life she was 
Spanish to the core. Richelieu 
had neither forgotten nor forgiven. 
His eyes, keener than others’, dis- 
covered the rare capacity for com- 
mand, the political talents hidden 
beneath her present levity of man- 
ner; and he determined to nip in 
the bud an influence which might 
one day prove dangerous to him 
and his position. Anne, proud 
and silent, offered no excuse to her 
royal husband, who, amidst his 
indignant reproaches, threatened 
even divorce. He allowed her in- 
deed to remain under the shelter- 
ing roof of his palace, but she was 
a wife and a queen only in name. 
Her happiest moments were now 
spent at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
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where she often craved permission 
to sojourn, ‘@ respire lair des bois? 
There she could indulge her fa- 
vourite taste for dogs and flowers, 
both ofwhich she loved and tended. 
Strange to say, she had an invinci- 
ble aversion toroses, the mere touch 
and perfume causing her to faint. 
Surrounded by all other flowers, 
amused by the gambols of her va- 
rious spaniels, Anne’s time passed 
away. During these days & /a cam- 
pagne she dressed with the utmost 
simplicity : a plain white gown, un- 
adorned save by a spray of flowers, 
a lace mantilla thrown over her 
luxuriant hair, formed her usual 
toilette. But under that cambric 
robe the proud spirit of the queen 
swelled with indignation. Culpably 
foolish in her flirtation with Villiers, 
yet she had never passed the limits 
of /a belle galanterie; the deep-rooted 
piety and love of virtue inherited 
from her mother proving her best 
safeguard through the temptations 
and dangers that beset her career. 
Anne of Austria was undoubtedly 
a great woman. Perhaps no cha- 
racter has been less understood 
and appreciated, the frivolities of 
her early womanhood being ac- 
cepted as an index to her mind 
and heart. And yet a woman who 
was feared by Richelieu, loved by 
Mazarin, and appointed Regent of 
France by the will of the parlia- 
ment, could scarcely have been an 
ordinary character. Becoming con- 
scious herself of the capabilities 
within her, she now bided her time. 
If words are the first power in the 
world, sé/ence is the second. 
Hitherto no rival had ruled the 
heart of her husband. The wanton 
beauties of the court threw their 
alluring glances in vain ; not one 
obtained even a passing look from 
the sad eyes of Louis & chaste. 
Timid, silent, and suspicious, sim- 
ple in his habits, he repelled the 
very idea of laxity in morals. Still 
Louis XIII. was a man, and yearned 
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for female sympathy, for a friend 
whose life was spotless as his own, 
and into whose ear he could whisper 
the griefs and anxieties of his posi- 
tion. Such a one he now imagined 
he had discovered in Marie de 
Hautefort, maid of honour to the 
queen. She is celebrated under 
the classic name of Aurora in the 
romances of Mademoiselle de Scu- 
déri, a compliment to her radiant 
beauty. Surpassed only by the 
charms of her mind and manner, 
Louis found indescribable consola- 
tion in her society; for hours he 
would talk to her of his birds, his 
dogs, and other hobbies, scarcely 
venturing, it is said, to look once 
into her sweet blue eyes. He soon 
seized the opportunity of revealing 
that a new influence had arisen at 
court. It was the custom for the 
filles @’honneur to sit or kneel on 
the ground during mass. The 
king, one cold winter’s morning, 
observing this, arose, and, taking 
the velvet cushion from his own 
prie-dieu, offered it with a gracious 
gesture to Mademoiselle de Haute- 
fort. Marie blushed scarlet, for 
the eyes of the court were watching 
every movement, and looked anx- 
iously towards the queen, who smil- 
ingly signed her to take the 
cushion. She obeyed, but modestly 
laid it by her side, and when mass 
was concluded returned it with a 
deep obeisance to the king. From 
that moment the courtiers sang the 
praises of ‘Sainte Hautefort,’ as 
she was henceforth named— 
‘ Hautefort la merveille, 
Réveiile ! 
Tous les sens de Louis 


Quand sa bouche vermeille 
Lui fait voir un souris,’ 


Soon her loyalty, her singular 
frankness, and modesty combined 
to charm the queen as much as 
the king; and she thus became 
the favourite of both. Marie her- 
self was devoted to Anne; every 
word uttered by the unsuspecting 
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Louis was retailed to her royal 
mistress, who rather delighted in 
this sentimental attachment of her 
husband. One day his majesty 
unexpectedly entered the queen's 
closet, where Anne was sitting /‘e- 
a-téte with the maid of honour, who, 
with heightened colour, was read- 
ing aloud a note which, on the 
king’s entrance, she hastily folded. 
A dark frown passed over the face of 
Louis as he peremptorily demanded 
to see the missive. Marie trem- 
blingly refused to gratify his curio- 
sity ; then, as if inspired by a sud- 
den spice of coquetry, she opened 
the lace kerchief which covered 
her neck, and hid the paper in her 
bosom. 

Anne looked on amusedly, 
especially when she beheld the 
confusion of the king, who hesi- 
tated to withdraw the note from its 
hiding-place. Her majesty, how- 
ever, came to the rescue, seized 
the hands of the demure demoi- 
selle, and laughingly exhorted 
Louis to take the note while she 
thus held its owner captive. The 
king blushed, stammered, ad- 
vanced and retreated, till at length, 
snatching up from the hearth a 
small pair of silver tongs, he tried to 
possess himself of the paper, plainly 
visible beneath its filmy covering ; 
but the peals of laughter which this 
extraordinary device drew from the 
queen and Marie fairly drove poor 
Louis from the apartment. The 
letter is said to have been the effu- 
sion of some cringing courtier, 
congratulating mademoiselle upon 
her good fortune, and begging her 
protection. Marie de Hautefort 
gave herself up entirely to the ser- 
vice of Queen Anne, firmly re- 
solved to share her destiny to the 
end. ‘You love an ingrate; and 
you will see some day how she will 
repay you,’ Louis would exclaim, 
when annoyed by Marie’s prefer- 
ence for his wife. The year 1636 
proved the saddest and most trying 
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period that it had hitherto been 
the queen’s lot to pass through. 
Never before had Louis treated 
her with such marked indifference ; 
and the desolate queen only kept 
around her a very small circle of 
friends and attendants, scarcely 
sufficient to be called a court, but 
still into which the eagle eyes of 
the cardinal frequently managed 
to penetrate. 

Richelieu had now attained the 
summit of his ambition ; he reigned 
paramount over the king and 
France. The proudest head bowed 
before him, or fell upon the scaf- 
fold. Even the mother of his 
sovereign, his early benefactress, 
was an exile in a foreign land, de- 
pendent upon strangers for sub- 
sistence. ‘Thus had he crushed 
the power that raised him when 
that power strove to mar his up- 
ward career. Surrounded by a 
legion of enemies, racked by ex- 
cruciating sufferings, the spirit of 
the man was strong within him. 
By the magnificent successes of his 
government, Richelieu won the ad- 
miration of those who, while they 
confessed his mighty genius, trem- 
bled beneath his rule. The court 
literally knelt at his feet, headed 
by the king himself. But Anne, 
cold and haughty, moved amid 
this suppliant throng, still uncon- 
quered and unsubdued. The hour 
of bitterest humiliation, however, 
had now come, when the cardinal 
placed before the king documents 
accusing her ‘ of treasonable cor- 
respondence with Spain, then wag- 
ing war against France.’ Hearing 
the indictment read, Anne fell 
senseless upon the floor. For forty 
hours no food passed her lips ; but, 
called upon to appear before the 
king and council, she rallied her 
courage, and bore herself right 
royally in their presence. The 
interrogatory which ensued unfor- 
tunately never transpired, all the 
papers relating thereto being 
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burned by order of the king ; that it 
was severe and menacing, the after 
conduct ofAnne amply testifies. It 
is almost impossible, from the mass 
of contradictory evidence remain- 
ing, to unravel the dark web of 
mystery which runs through her 
majesty’s career at this period ; for 
the greater part of the depositions 
are put forth by her enemies. 
Richelieu relates, in his Carnets, 
that he possessed undeniable 
proof of her treason, though no 
state document is in existence sup- 
porting his assertion. The subse- 
quent facts are, in reality, the car- 
dinal’s strongest arguments. Why 
were the devoted servants of the 
queen, Mesdames de Chevreuse, 
de Hautefort, and others, arrested 
and exiled, while Anne, apparently 
indifferent, was now publicly inti- 
mate with the minister, and again 
surrounded by regal splendour ? 
The courtiers asked in bewilder- 
ment what was the price paid by 
the queen for the friendship of 
Monsieur le Cardinal? Was she 
actuated by guilt or fear? Guilty 
she may have been; in fear she 
was. The hearts of men and wo- 
men must not be too profoundly 
searched. A childless and unloved 
wife, Anne, by her enmity to 
Richelieu, had perilled her position 
as Queen of France. She now 
summoned to her aid ‘that ugly, 
but necessary, virtue,’ dissimula- 
tion, and, woman-like, played her 
part to perfection, eventually win- 
ning even the favour of the king 
himself. 

Louis was already consoled for 
the loss of Marie de Hautefort, 
whom he now regarded as a ¢rai- 
tresse. The angelic Louise de la 
Fayette filled the vacant place ; 
she had passed her life in a con- 
vent, was dévote, but possessed that 
gift so rare in woman of charming 
involuntarily, without effort or self- 
consciousness. ‘Why had not 
Mademoiselle de la Fayette mar- 
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ried ? was the question of all who 
saw her. ‘Because no one is 
worthy of her,’ was the answer of 
those who knew her. Louise ex- 
erted her influence over Louis to 
induce him to become thoroughly 
reconciled with his wife, pointing 
out the evils which would arise to 
France from the death of a child- 
less king. He half promised to 
conform to her sweet counsels, 
when Fate gave him the oppor- 
tunity. 

In the month of December 
1637, the queen was making so- 
journ at the Louvre. Louis, who 
resided at Versailles, being one 
evening in the capital, a great storm 
of wind and rain came on. Night 
advancing apace, Guitant, captain 
of the guard, declared it impossi- 
ble for the king to quit Paris ; but 
his majesty, much provoked, an- 
nounced his intention to brave the 
storm, as his apartments at the 
Louvre were not prepared. ‘Sire,’ 
boldly retorted Guitant, ‘ while the 
queen resides at the Louvre you 
cannot want either a supper or a 
bed.’ Louis replied, in a vexed tone, 
‘that he would wait a while, for the 
weather might change.’ The storm, 
however, increased in violence ; all 
chance, therefore, of a return to 
Versailles vanished. Guitant again 
pressed the king to take refuge in 
the Louvre. ‘The queen sups too 
late for our habits; we choose, 
therefore, to claim the hospitality 
of Monsieur le Cardinal.’ His 
Most Christian Majesty, however, 
proved himself on this occasion, 
like many another of the stronger 
sex, weak in his resolves where a 
woman isconcerned, and eventually 
allowed himself to be conducted 
to the Louvre about ten at night. 
The queen received him with a 
warm welcome. Supper was laid 
in her private cabinet, and served 
by the maids of honour. The 
hours passed right merrily. Anne 
assumed that /iguante seductive- 
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ness of manner which had already 
captivated the sternest hearts. 
Louis found his wife irresistible ; 
her coquetries prevailed, and, won 
to smiles and good-humour, he 
accepted her hospitality for the 
night. 

On September sth the following 
year, Anne was reported to be in 
great danger, when the king entered 
her apartment, and prayed aloud 
to God for her safe and happy de- 
livery. She assured him of her 
royal courage, begging him to re- 
tire and partake of a collation ; 
scarcely was he seated at table ere 
several messengers rushed uncere- 
moniously into his presence, with 
the news that the queen’s delivery 
was near. Shouts of exultation 
greeted Louis XIII. as he entered 
the bedchamber, ‘C’est un Dau- 
phin, c'est un Dauphin’ The Du- 
chesse de Senicé met the king and 
placed in his arms the new-born 
babe, whom his majesty at once 
commanded to be baptised by the 
name of ‘Louis.’ In Paris, the 
cannon of the Bastille thundered the 
joyful tidings through the streets ; 
the bells of Notre Dame and a 
hundred churches chiming out 
merry carillons, while /argesse was 
declared by the great religious 
houses of the realm. ‘Vive le 
Prince Dauphin, l’attente de la 
France ! was the shout that rent 
the air, from thousands of voices, 
reaching even to the ears of the 
happy Anne, who knew in that 
rapturous cry her triumph had 
begun. 

Stories of a wicked and scan- 
dalous nature were nevertheless 
whispered abroad in Paris by evil- 
minded persons, tending to throw 
doubts upon the legitimacy of the 
Dauphin, and ascribing his pater- 
nity to Cardinal Richelieu, whose 
intimate friendship with Anne had 
provoked much comment. Her 
majesty appears wisely to have 
treated these reports with the con- 
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tempt they merited. And Riche- 
lieu? To him prdise or blame was 
of little moment; his days were 
numbered. This master spirit of 
the age passed to his great account 
on the 4th of December 1642. 
He died humble and penitent, 
grander perhaps in his last few 
fleeting moments than in his half- 
century of life. Louis XIII. was 
sitting alone in his dreary chamber, 
overlooking the Seine, when the 
news was brought to him ; a deadly 
pallor overspread his countenance, 
as, waving his hand, he exclaimed, 
*Voil&d un grand politique mort.’ 
Of the queen’s sentiments we know 
but little ; she was rather absorbed 
by the brilliant vista unfolding 
before her mental gaze. Anne of 
Austria revealed herself at this 
period to be a female politician of 
no mediocre calibre. Until now she 
had played a difficult part to one 
of her temperament, but after the 
cardinal’s death, feeling stronger 
in her position as mother of the 
Dauphin and wife of a king afflicted 
with a hopeless malady, she kept 
but one object in view, but one 
idea filled her mind—to be aregent; 
and, like all people of one purpose, 
she attained it, by a rare patience, 
extraordinary self-possession, anda 
skilful and determined line of con- 
duct. Above all, she possessed 
that intense faith in her own des- 
tiny, which will be found to have 
been a fixed belief in most men 
and women who attain to ultimate 
greatness. 

Louis XIV. was four years and a 
half old when his father died. His 
state christening took place during 
the king’s illness) When asked 
his name, the boy prince promptly 
replied, ‘Louis Quatorze.’ ‘ Not 
yet, my son, not yet,’ murmured 
the dying king, ‘ but shortly, if so 
it please God.’ On Ascension-day, 
1643, Anne of Austria was a 
widow and queen regent of France. 

The regency commenced aus- 
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piciously. Fifteen days after the 
death of Louis XIII., the decisive 
battle of Rocroy was gained over 
the Spanish troops by the Duc 
d’Enghien. Paris went mad with 
joy. The roads were strewn with 
garlands and flowers, banners and 
tapestry waved from every window, 
fountains of the rarest wines flowed 
at the corners of the streets, when, 
amid the roar of cannon, the sound 
of trumpets, and the shouts of an 
entire populace, the queen regent 
and her little son rode in a golden 
coach to heara Ze Deum at Notre 
Dame. The old chroniclers ex- 
patiate on the noble presence of 
the child king, of the grace with 
which he returned the salutation 
of his faithful subjects, extending 
his chubby hand to be kissed by 
the princes, as they knelt to offer 
him homage. Even at the first 
council held by the queen, Louis 
was present. When the secretary 
of state laid before their majesties 
the usual form in which the kings 
of France notified their accession 
to Messieurs les Prévéts de Paris, 
Anne took a pen, gave it to the 
child, and guided his hand, as 
Louis, with the utmost gravity, ap- 
pended his future mighty signature, 
for the first time, to a state paper. 
A brilliant court surrounded the 
queen regent; nobles flocked 
from the provinces, faithful ser- 
vants reappeared, exiled friends 
returned to do her homage. The 
Duchesse de Chevreuse and Marie 
de Hautefort resumed their places 
in the royal cerc/e ; they had yet to 
discover that with circumstances 
Anne also had changed. There, 
too, might be seen ‘la grande 
mademoiselle,’ the richest heiress 
in Europe ; the Duc de Beaufort, 
the devil-me-care grandson of 
Henri Quatre and ‘la belle Ga- 
brielle ? Condé, ‘the uncrowned 
head of the house of Bourbon;’ 
Marsillac, the future Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld, and author of Zes 
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Maximes ; Henri Duc de Guise, and 
a host of other celebrities, to whom 

terity has assigned niches in 
the Temple of Fame. Such women 
as the Duchesse de Longueville, 
the Princesse de Guéménée, Anne 
de Gonzague- Nevers, and the 
Duchesse de Montbayon, charmed 
the court by their audacious wit 
and superb beauty. The latter 
lady has become celebrated through 
her /iaison with the Abbé de Rancé, 
the saintly founder of La Trappe, 
who, converted by hersudden death, 
expiated the bitterly lamented past 
by a lifelong penance. Conver- 
sions, as they were called, were 
frequent. Men and women of 
fashion unexpectedly altered their 
mode of life, and practised the most 
rigid austerity. Others, young, 
rich, and handsome, quitted the 
world to seek the cloister. There 
is something strangely attractive 
in the generosity and earnestness 
which prompted these heroic sacri- 
fices. God, if sinned against, was 
not ignored in the seventeenth 
century. Vice and virtue alike 
appeared on a grand scale. While 
the sa/ons of the notorious Ninon 
de lEnclos resounded with the 
brilliant epigrams and blasphemous 
theories of a Scarron, a Voiture, a 
Malesherbes, noble examples of 
religious zeal electrified the people 
like shining beacons in the darkest 
night. Such names as Francis de 
Sales, Cardinal Bérulle, Frances de 
Chantal, are too well known to need 
panegyric here. Matters of grave 
moment, however, weighed heavily 
on the mind of the queen regent, 
whose quick perceptions were not 
deceived by the apparent enthu- 
siasm which surrounded her. She 
saw it would require the strongest 
grasp to hold the power she had 
waited so patiently to obtain. It 
1s not our intention in these few 
pages to enter into an account of 
the divers civil factions which dis- 
turbed France during the regency, 
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but as much as possible to avoid 
the beaten track of general history, 
inserting only what is absolutely 
necessary to a clear comprehen- 
sion of the whole, and giving pro- 
minence to such particulars as di- 
rectly concern Anne herself. The 
administration of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu had raised the despotic power 
of the crown of France to a height 
never before attained under the 
most arbitrary of her sovereigns. 
This dominion was acquired by the 
humiliation of the great nobles of 
the realm, and by a stern repres- 
sion of the ambitious aspirations 
of the municipal bodies and of 
the parliament. Scarcely had the 
sceptre passed into the hands of 
the queen regent than a fierce de- 
scent was made upon the royal 
prerogatives by these several par- 
ties. 

Anne inherited from her father, 
Philip III., a haughty determina- 
tion of will, and a somewhat exag- 
gerated estimate of the sacredness 
attaching to every declaration of 
the royal mind. She now looked 
around for aid to uphold the crown 
of her son, likely to be trampled 
under foot by these malcontents. 
Her eyes fell upon the one man 
recommended to her notice by 
Richelieu. His name lives in his- 
tory as Cardinal Mazarin. To 
compare him with the great minis- 
ter would be futile, for Mazarin 
was essentially wanting in the quali- 
ties of his predecessor, who ruled 
the king and kingdom by the force 
of an intellect above the level of 
the age in which he lived. Giulio 
Mazarini excelled in patient perse- 
verance, faultless self-possession, 
and a persuasive eloquence, with 
which few orators could compete. 
His devotion to the queen and 
her son is beyond dispute; and 
despite the clamour of the people, 
the hate of the princes, the jealousy 
of the courtiers, Anne clung to 
him through every circumstance of 
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life with all the strength of her 
resolute will and character. Other 
interests, other policy swayed the 
rest of mankind; their counsels 
might, and usually did, flow from 
selfish motives; but Mazarin was 
devoted to her alone ; he was es- 
sentially ‘ce ministre a mot,’ for 
whose sake the queen forsook her 
friends, changed her policy, and 
forgot the past. And who can 
blame her? She had to decide 
whether the advantages achieved 
by Richelieu should be retained, 
or her son’s crown shared by the 
princes of the blood. In every 
way her majesty sought to impress 
this conviction. Passing by a por- 
trait of the late cardinal hanging 
in the gallery at Ruel, she ex- 
claimed, addressing the attendant 
courtiers, 

‘Messieurs, if that man were 
now living I would make him more 
powerful than ever.’ 

Few persons gave Anne credit 
for a disinterested support of Ma- 
zarin; the handsome cardinal was 
supposed to govern the heart of 
her majesty as despotically as he 
governed the realm. The Duchesse 
de Chevreuse and Marie de Haute- 
fort, who both hated Mazarin as 
cordially as he hated them, dared 
to read her constant lectures upon 
this intimacy. Anne listened to 
these tirades with astonished pa- 
tience, determining to rid herself 
of censors so impertinent and irk- 
some. ‘The occasion soon pre- 
sented itself. Marie de Hautefort 
ventured one night, when present 
at the queen’s /o//etfe, to remind 
her majesty that ‘it was neither 
royal nor the act of a Christian 
woman to forget the claims of old 
servants.’ 

‘Madame,’ retorted the queen, 
‘1 am weary of your insolent repri- 
mands; never presume to speak 
to me again on afiairs, however 
trivial.’ 

Struck with astonishment, Marie 
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threw herself on her knees, ex- 
claiming, 

‘I protest to you, madame, that 
had I served God as faithfuily as 
I have your majesty I should now 
indeed be glorious as a saint.’ 

The queen, however, made no 
reply, and the following day the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse and Made- 
moiselle de Hautefort received 
orders to quit the court. 

The duchesse never returned to 
the side of Anne of Austria; but 
Marie, when Duchesse de Schom- 
berg-Halluin, made an ineffectual 
effort a few years later to regain 
the queen’s friendship by appearing 
at the Zevée, and offering to perform 
the office of dame d’atour. Anne, 
whose high-bred composure was 
rarely ruffled by any surprise, 
calmly repelled the proffered ser- 
vice, saying, 

‘Madame, know that it is very 
difficult to regain my heart after 
its favour has been once forfeited.’ 

Anne of Austria never forgot an 
injury nor a benefit. 

A few weeks after the departure 
of this unruly pair, Madame de 
Brienne, one of the dames ad hon- 
neur, retired into her majesty’s 
oratory one evening to pray, as 
was her wont. The queen pre- 
sently entered, wearing a robe of 
black velvet, and holding a rosary 
in her hand. She knelt down, 
sighing deeply, as if in distress of 
mind. A movement purposely made 
by the lady attracted her atten- 
tion, and she said, ‘Is that you, 
Madame de Brienne? Draw near, 
that our united petitions may be 
the more easily granted.’ 

When the prayer was concluded, 
the lady asked if she might tell 
her majesty some of the rumours 
current in Paris respecting Mon- 
sieur le Cardinal. Anne instantly 
gave permission. On hearing the 
details her fair face flushed with 
shame and indignation, and she 
exclaimed, ‘But why did you not 
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repeat this to me before? I avow 
I do like the cardinal—tenderly 
even; but if a shadow of evil 
clings to this sentiment, I here 
renounce it before the altar of God.’ 
Anne of Austria undoubtedly 
loved Mazarin, and with reason. 
Each day she appreciated more 
and more his great qualities. The 
most skilful diplomatist the world 
then knew, he perfected her politi- 
cal education, and how thoroughly 
she profited by his lessons she 
hourly displayed in the dexterity 
and shrewdness with which she 
upheld the crown and authority of 
her son. Mazarin supported her 
in these movements when her 
woman’s spirit, brave as it was, 
quailed; his devotion was un- 
bounded, his sympathy exhaust- 
less, his fidelity knew no change ; 
what wonder, then, if the warm 
heart of the queen was touched in 
return? There is, however, not a 
soupcon of creditable evidence to 
justify the historical romance of 
their private marriage; the cele- 
brated letters, tender and senti- 
mental though they be, afford no 
clear trace of any such tie existing. 
The story may have resulted from 
the frequent midnight conferences 
held by Anne with her minister— 
she always kept late hours—and 
the mousguetaires on guard were 
often startled by the appearance of 
their royal mistress and Mazarin 
walking up and down the great 
gallery of the palace, discussing 
secret affairs of the state, till the 
gray dawn found them thus em- 
ployed. 

For troublesome times had be- 
gun in Paris, and, like the sudden 
muttering of a thunder-cloud, fore- 
boded the near outburst of a more 
sweeping storm. It was the 
fashion for every one to murmur 
and to rebel, to object to laws, to 
harass the government, and to 
threaten to call in foreign aid on 
the most trivial pretence. Discon- 
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tent among the inferior classes and 
a haughty jealousy on the part of 
the aristocracy gave token of some 
decisive struggle, that would ere 
long decide the controversy by the 
final overthrow of one of the an- 
tagonist forces. The rebellion of 
La Fronde, with its petty cigues, 
selfish interests, and _ prurient 
libels, appears contemptible in the 
nineteenth century. Nevertheless, 
in its day the contest was terribly 
real. The cri de guerre resounded, 
‘ Mort a Mazarin ! but the true ob- 
ject aimed at by the Frondeurs 
was the arbitrary prerogative of the 
crown. 

On the night of the rith of 
February 1650, Anne was seated 
in her petite chambre grise, intend- 
ing, by a coup d'état, to enforce the 
royal authority, then endangered 
by the rebels. The palace clocks 
had barely chimed midnight when 
dull murmuring sounds and dis- 
tant cries were heard in the 
streets around the Palais Royal, 
where the queen had long since 
taken up her abode. From her 
windows she watched the mob 
pressing closer and closer to the 
gates, feeling conscious that her 
prepared flight from Paris had 
been discovered. Her ladies, 
aroused from their slumbers, re- 
joined their royal mistress, trem- 
bling with terror, which gave vent 
to piercing screams when the iron 
trellis-work of the palace gates fell 
in, shivered by blows from the ad- 
vancing multitude. Thousands of 
voices echoed the cry, ‘Death to 
Mazarin! Where is the king?” A 
tremendous rush was made from 
behind. The lofty portals were in- 
stantly thrown open by the order 
of Anne, up the marble staircase 
pell-mell the rabble bounded, but 
on the first landing a woman stood, 
robed in velvet and ermine. It 
was the queen, and alone. Pale, 
majestic, and fearless, she beckoned 
the motley throng to follow her, 
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greeting them as ‘ A/es amis, and 
saying she herself would show 
them their king. Entering his 
chamber, she drew aside the 
hangings of his golden bed, dis- 
playing Louis XIV. in the sound 
sweet sleep of boyhood. For more 
than an hour the now awe-struck 
mob filed past, uttering softly a 
thousand benedictions on the inno- 
cent head of their young king, her 
woman’s wit having achieved the 
most skilful covp d'état ever de- 
signed by a diplomatist. To the 
queen and Mazarin power had 
indeed brought disquiet and 
strong trouble. By the proclama- 
tion of the majority of her son, 
Anne hoped to find the repose she 
had longsought. Louis was in his 
fifteenth year when he ascended 
the throne of France; his educa- 
tion, according to modern ideas, 
had been wofully neglected, for 
his mother had endeavoured to 
perfect a grand seigneur rather 
than a talented monarch. But he 
bore her face and distinguished 
manners, and to her he was ever 
devoted, manifesting a love which 
knew no change, when in after 
years the wiles of younger women 
strove to efface that holy senti- 
ment. 

Anne justly merited the gra- 
titude and affection of her son. 
Though naturally indolent she had, 
by the energy and determination 
she displayed, held the reins of 
government with a vigorous un- 
yielding grasp through the perilous 
times of the regency, defending 
the prerogatives of the crown and 
the supreme dignity of the king. 
From the period of his accession a 
marked change passed over the 
life and character of the queen 
mother. Each day she grew more 
and more devout ; long hours were 
spent in her oratory, or at the con- 
vent of Val de Grice, where she 
raised a magnificent church as an 
a-voto for the birth of Louis. It 
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was at Val de Grace that Vincent 
de Paul uttered those touching ap- 
peals for his great works of the 
Créiche and the L£nfants-trouvis, 
then first established. After one 
of these thrilling discourses, the 
noble heart of the queen was 
moved with such compassion for 
these forsaken ones, that she un- 
clasped from her throat a collar of 
emeralds, adding this precious 
bauble to the gxére. 

We are told that she herself 
visited the most wretched people 
in Paris, dressed their loathsome 
sores with her own fair hands, 
giving bounteous alms wherever 
such aid was needed. Her ladies 
delight in recounting her gentle 
acts and speeches. One day, when 
travelling during an attack of fever, 
the baggage-wagons did not arrive 
till three hours after the queen, 
who, during this time, sat shivering 
and faint upon a hard bench, not 
a murmur of impatience passing 
her pallid lips. Madame de Bri- 
enne condoled with her suffering 
mistress, but she only smiled and 
said, ‘Do not mind, m’amie; peo- 
ple like ourselves are too much at 
our ease; it is right and salutary 
that sometimes we should be 
taught what suffering is.’ 

She often expressed the bitterest 
regret for the follies of her youth. 
Surrounded by the splendour suit- 
able to her position as queen mo- 
ther, her own habits were unpre- 
tending in the extreme. Her 
portraits at this period portray a 
severe simplicity. The sweeping 
robes of brocade and velvet are 
now no longer visible, but are re- 
placed by a tight-fitting cloth dress 
buttoned closely to the throat, 
somewhat after the fashion of 
those worn by the Spanish nuns in 
the paintings of Murillo. It is to 
the influence of the famous Vin- 
cent de Paul that this change in 
Anne of Austria must be mainly 
ascribed ; she, like many another 
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in that brilliant and corrupt age, 
succumbed to his holy example 
and exhortation. In the present 
day it is difficult for us to under- 
stand the powerful position of a 
poor priest such as Vincent. Great- 
ness was literally thrust upon him, 
against his will ; achieved, too, not 
by commanding talents, noble 
birth, or a dominant ambition, but 
simply by personal holiness, and 
the exercise of that rare charity 
vast enough to embrace, not merely 
France, but humanity entire. Vin- 
cent was the founder of the Saurs 
de Charité. This act is an epitome 
of his life and character. 

Meantime history was repeat- 
ing itself. Cardinal Mazarin had 
reached the summit of his glory; he 
had equalled, if not exceeded, the 
renown of Richelieu. A peace be- 
tween France and Spain was ce- 
mented by the marriage of Louis 
XIV. with the Infanta Maria The- 
resa, daughter of Philip IV., and 
niece of Anne of Austria. At his 
death, Mazarin left the kingdom 
completely subdued and in such a 
state of abject submission to the 
crown as paved the way to the 
realisation of the words uttered 
by Louis XIV., ‘L’état c’est 
moi ! 

The queen mother did not long 
survive her great minister. For 
years her sufferings were acute and 
protracted, aggravated by the igno- 
rance of quacks. But her thoughts 
had long been detached from this 
world, her lofty spirit subdued, and 
in meekness and resignation she 
endured the awful agonies of ma- 
lignant cancer. ‘God punishes me 
in that body which I have too 
carefully tended,’ she would say, 
alluding to her former fastidious- 
ness and extreme refinement of 
taste and person. Her face had 
grown wan and pale, her form 
attenuated, but her manner retained 
its old graciousness and dignity to 
the end. As long as her voice could 
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be heard, it was as a peacemaker 
and a friend. When Maria Theresa 
complained to her of the king’s 
mad passion for Mademoiselle 
de la Vallitre, the dying queen 
stroked her cheek and comforted 
her, begging her to pardon the fire 
of youthful blood, and to remember 
that Louis, though erring, both 
loved and esteemed her; and she 
reminded her ‘that she had at 
least a much happier lot than her 
own.’ 

Maria Theresa was passionately 
attached to Anne, whom she called 
her mother, and was often heard 
to exclaim, ‘ Toutes mes peines ne 
seront rien tant que Dieu me gar- 
dera ma mére.’ During the queen’s 
last illness she never left her bed- 
side. Worn out by suffering, during 
the long watches of the night, when 
Anne could not sleep, she wept; 
as the tears bedewed her cheeks 
Maria Theresa wiped them away 
with her handkerchief. 

‘I do not really weep, ma fille,’ 
said she; ‘these tears are forced 
from me by intense anguish.’ 

After she had received the last 
rites of the Church a celestial smile 
overspread her countenance, her 
eyes shone with unwonted lustre, 
and a rosy flush tinged her cheeks. 

‘Observe my dear mother,’ whis- 
pered Louis XIV. ‘I have never 
seen her look more beautiful.’ 

And thus, loved and tended, the 
majestic spirit of Anne of Austria 
passed away on the 30th of January 
1666, in the sixty-sixth year of her 
age. 

. The character of the queen 
regent, though certainly not free 
from the failings incidental to hu- 
manity, is nevertheless one of the 
finest and most interesting history 
records. She possessed the genius 
and skill of a great ruler, combined 
with the graces and fascinations of 
an accomplished woman. Her 
virtues were truly her own; her 
errors and shortcomings rather the 
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result of external circumstances, 
and belonged to the times and 
situations in which she was placed : 
hence she stands forth as the royal 
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archetype of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and both as a sovereign and 
a woman deservedly merits the ad- 
miration and eulogy of posterity. 


FANNY POWER COBBE, 
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THIS year we meet once more 
(Strangely, to me) ; 

Oft have I pondered o’er 
How it would be. 


Last year we stood so near, 
Bidding good-bye ; 
Hand clasped in hand so dear, 


Eye bent on eye. 


This year apart we stand, 
Though side by side ; 

Though your silks brush my hand, 
Severed—how wide! 


Last year your eyes’ warm ray, 
Like summer’s heat, 

Shone, till my passion lay 
Ripe at your feet. 


This year with glances chill 
As winter’s breath 

Love’s mem’ry e’en you'd kill, 
Freezing to death. 


Last year truth’s holy smile 
Sov’reignty gave ; 

You were Love’s mistress, while 
I was Love’s slave. 


This year the crown you wore 
Yours may not be. 

False, you are queen no more ; 
Pass—I am free. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
THE ELOPEMENT. 


Ir was in the morning of the 
same day when Herbert Vere paid 
his eventful visit to Portland Place, 
and an hour or two before it 
occurred, when Rosamund began 
to make preparations for her flight. 
‘ The quiet way in which the great 
businesses of life are transacted by 
some people is marvellous,’ says 
Holme Lee. ‘I have found more 
noise and bother made about the 
ill-cooking of a family joint for 
dinner than over the fatal crisis 
which was the ruin of a life- 
time ! 

Quietly and leisurely to all ap- 
pearance Rosamund passed to her 
room, her heart beating wildly, and 
her temples throbbing; and the 
servants who stood respectfully 
still as she passed, or who fell back 
before her, could little have guessed 
the wild tumult of thought that 
agitated her. 

With all her aversion of and 
doubt of her husband, and with 
all her mad love for Desborough, 
she did tremble at the step she 
was about to take, and even pon- 
dered whether it was not too late 
to retreat—to recall her fatal pro- 
mise ; and looking at her jeweiled 
watch—one of her wedding gifts— 
she knew that in three hours the 
inevitable time would arrive. 

Then, as she thought again of 
her comfortless though splendid 
home and her loveless existence, 


her brain whirled, and despair, 
mingled with passion, coming to 
her assistance, left her open to the 
influence of her evil angel ; and in 
nervous haste she set about her 
packing, most scrupulously putting 
aside in herjewel-case all the family 
diamonds and every precious gift 
given to her by Sir Ayling. 

There lay a miniature of the late 
lord, her father; but she dared 
not open the case, lest the face 
might seem to upbraid her. There 
too lay the once treasured flowers 
of a withered bouquet, given to 
her long ago by Desborough, 
which, oddly enough, seemed very 
worthless now. 

She paused sometimes in the 
process of selecting what she deem- 
ed barely necessary ; and when all 
was packed, she still supposed 
there was something left undone, 
and stood dazed and bewildered, 
to think and weep, and press her 
cold little hands upon her burning 
forehead, and look wonderingly at 
her figure reflected in the opposite 
mirror, with all her rippling hair, 
seeming bright as the Fornarina of 
Raphael. 

In a travelling portmanteau she 
put all she deemed requisite from 
amid the stores of her vast ward- 
robe. It left the house ostensibly 
for a charity, but in charge of Des- 
borough’s soldier-valet, who stolidly 
took it away in a cab; and then 
she felt that the first stage of her 
terrible journey was fairly inaugu- 
rated. 
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Opening her desk, she seated 
herself to write a last letter to her 
husband ; but often did her tremu- 
lous smal! hand, and eyes full of 
welling tears, fail her before she 
accomplished something like the 
following incoherent epistle : 


‘When you read this, I shall be 
far away, and cannot hope but 
that you will do so with emotions 
of bitterness and hate for me. De- 
spite the blow you gave me, I feel 
shameand sorrow forall I shall bring 
on you and yours—on mine and 
myself; but I am not the mistress 
of my own actions. I loved Kyrle 
Desborough long before I married 
you—loved him, at first, almost 
without knowing it, deeming it then 
but the affection ofa sister, though 
I often tried and prayed to shut 
it out of my heart. I never misled 
you into the idea that I loved you, 
whatever mamma may have said 
to deceive you—vanity or deceit 
was never mine. If you loved 
me once, as I doubt not you did, I 
could not appreciate it. Oh, par- 
don me for saying so; but perhaps 
some other—eve you know of so 
well—may console you yet, when 
I am far, far away, I know not 
where, and, it may be, forgotten 
by all who love me now. 

‘To remain with you would be 
but a lifelong deception—a hypo- 
crisy. To-morrow—nay, to-night— 
the Channel will roll between us; 
so farewell for ever, and that God 
may bless you is still the last wish of 

* ROSAMUND.’ 


Then she added a little tender 
postscript, and enclosing the key 
of her jewel-case, folded, sealed, 
and addressed the note to Sir 
Ayling, placing it where she knew 
it was sure to be found. 

‘If it should reach his hand 
before I am fairly gone—out of 
the house!’ she thought, with an 
emotion amounting to terror ; ‘ but 
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no—no one will be here till I am 
safe and away with Kyrle.’ 

Painfully agitated, she had 
paused again and again in her 
writing, and entwined her delicate 
hands one within the other, when 
her eye fell on her wedding ring. 
She felt that she was disgracing the 
noble name of an old and hitherto 
stainless race. How would her 
name figure in the future editions 
of Burke and Debrett ? Would it be 
blotted for ever out of Peerage and 
Baronetage alike ? 

‘Rosamund, married to Sir Ay- 
ling Aldwinkle, Bart., of Winkle- 
stoke’—and what next? How 
was the dissolution of that marriage 
to appear? So, with all the acute- 
ness of persistent self-torture, she 
continued thus to question herself 
and already to canvass the future. 

Her little dog fawned upon her, 
and her birds chirped at her ap- 
proach ; and she looked at them 
wistfully—who would caress one 
and feed the other, by that hour 
to-morrow ?—and then she slowly 
quitted the room, as she fully be- 
lieved for ever. 

Meanwhile Kyrle Desborough, 
in a very jubilant state of mind, 
was busy elsewhere, consulting the 
Continental Bradshaw for informa- 
tion concerning the Paris trains ; 
at his bankers’ getting circularnotes 
and letters of credit for a pretty 
heavy sum, as he was resolved 
that, come what might, no single 
luxury of all the many by which 
Rosamund was now surrounded 
should be wanting to her in the 
land of their adoption, though 
where it was to be finally he had 
not as yet the most remote idea. 

Rosamund had ordered the car- 
riage at two precisely, in pursuance 
of her plans, saying she wished to 
shop ; but was rather put out by 
Sir Ayling announcing that he 
would accompany her, and, as 
there was an early meeting of the 
House, she might deposit him at 
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Westminster, a quarter which was 
quite out of her calculations, and 
at a distance from the place of 
assignation. 

Ashamed, perhaps, of his recent 
gusts of jealous passion, more than 
all ashamed of the unmanly blow— 
altogether an unparalleled event in 
his life—for Sir Ayling was a true 
gentleman in bearing and breed- 
ing, and of a calibre unknown to 
the fashionable ‘cads,’ whose 
mockery had maddened him—he 
was more than usually suave to 
Rosamund on this day, and she 
felt conscious of it, as he conducted 
her to the carriage. 

The hall-porter, portly and 
purple-faced, quitted his leathern 
armchair to open the broad front 
door; the two tall and carefully 
matched footmen, powdered and 
with canes, were there, one bearing 
a bouquet, the other a Maltese 
spaniel, as she and Sir Ayling 
quitted the house in state and drove 
away. 

As carriage after carriage rolled 
past them in the broad and mag- 
nificent thoroughfare, many of 
them coroneted, when the occu- 
pants thereof bowed and smiled 
to her, admiring the excellent taste 
of her costume and the brilliance 
of her fair beauty, she could not 
help thinking of how these people 
would view the step she was about 
to take—how harshly she would be 
judged, and how ‘ self-righteously’ 
the great mass ofthe undiscovered 
would condemn her, till she passed 
into oblivion and ceased to occupy 
their tongues. 

At a fashionable modiste’s in 
Regent Street the carriage pulled 
up, and Rosamund alighted. 

‘You will not be long, I hope,’ 
said Sir Ayling. 

‘Only a few minutes; wait for 
me,’ replied Rosamund, in a breath- 
less and husky tone, to the last 
words she was ever to hear her 
husband utter in this world; and 
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she disappeared into the maze, 
the throng, that filled the establish- 
ment. 

Without making the pretence of 
even purchasing anything, in the 
deep preoccupation of her mind 
and the flurry of her thoughts, she 
passed out at another entrance the 
place had in Piccadilly just as a 
carriage drew up and a showy 
dowager alighted from it. 

‘ Lady Aldwinkle—and on foot!’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘The carriage is at the other 
door,’ faltered Rosamund, draw- 
ing down her veil. 

‘My at home day is Friday ; we 
shall expect to see you. Naughty 
thing! what a stranger you have 
been! and Lady Lawntennison 
(for she was mother to the youth 
of that name) passed in. 

‘Her at home!’ thought Rosa- 
mund, as she hastened away; 
‘what will be said of me then 
and there ?” 

In the street, a few yards off, 
Kyrle awaited her in a common 
cab. He hurried her in and drew 
up the windows, as she was in 
a passion of tears. Excitement 
failed to bear her up, and she lay 
with her head on his shoulder, as 
the vehicle, whose driver had been 
well ‘tipped’ beforehand, tore 
through the Haymarket to Charing 
Cross Station. 

There the bustle, the clamour, 
the crowds of people, the piles of 
luggage of every sort and size, the 
barrows being rolled to and fro, the 
little wagons laden with flaring 
lamps, the clinking of hammers 
upon wheels, the banging and 
slamming of carriage-doors, the 
railway bookstall with all its many- 
coloured volumes, the flaming 
posters that everywhere met the 
eye—though each and all were 
familiar sights and sounds, to Rosa- 
mund, in that eventful hour, they 
all seemed a portion of some un- 
real phantasmagoria, in which she 
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formed a stunned and bewildered 
unit; while she clung to Kyrle’s 
strong arm as the only reliance 
which she had now in this chang- 
ing and selfish world. 

‘Train for Dover—this way, sir ; 
this way, ma’am. Here you are,’ 
said the guard; ‘this zs the 2.50 
train.’ 

*Itreaches Dover—when? asked 
Desborough, pressing his trembling 
companion’s hand to his side. 

*At 5.10, sir, sharp. Your lug- 
gage, with the lady’s, is in the van 
alaw.d.’ 

‘We wish to be alone.’ 

‘ All right, captain,’ replied the 
guard, with a knowing smile, while 
the necessary coin was deftly slipped 
into his apparently unconscious 
hand. 

The carriage was chosen and the 
seats selected; but ere the door 
closed Rosamund was fated to ex- 
perience her first shock. Bertie 
Lawntennison and another young 
fellow were smoking on the plat- 
form, and a lightning glance was 
exchanged between them. 

‘By Jove, there goes Desborough 
of the Eighth with a girl! said 
one. 

‘Who is she?” 

‘What is she? Some little Ox- 
ford Street milliner, I daresay. 
Sterner stuff has been vanquished 
by the prowess of the gallant 
Eighth before now.’ 

‘She seems a good style of girl,’ 
said Bertie—‘ rather fetite, perhaps. 
Close veiled—that is artful !’ 

Kyrle sharply closed the win- 
dow; but they passed and re- 
passed it, till the guard put up an 
‘Engaged’ label, when they shrugged 
their shoulders, laughed, and with- 
drew. 

*It looks deuced like our friend 
Desborough levanting with some- 
body’s luggage,’ said Bertie Lawn- 
tennison. ‘Somehow, I know the 
gitl’s figure. Who can she be?” 

Rosamund heard their idle laugh- 
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ter, and it stung her to the soul. 
But now the train glided out of the 
station, and swept across the broad 
bosom of the river, as Kyrle’s arm 
went round her, and she nestled 
her tear-blurred face in his neck, 
and uttered disjointed remarks 
from time to time, while he strove 
to raise her spirits and make her 
smile. 

‘If I could only think that they 
would love me still!’ she exclaimed. 

‘They, darling ?” 

‘Gertrude and mamma, when 
they know all.’ 

‘Who could help loving you, 
Rosamund ?—my own Rosamund 
now !’ 

‘ By to-morrow—even to-night— 
they will have learned that I have 
given up everything for you—for 
you, Kyrle.’ 

After a pause she said, in a low 
voice, 

‘Let me but once appear before 
the world as your wife, Kyrle, and 
then—then all our doubts and sor- 
rows will be over.’ 

‘As my wife,’ repeated Kyrle; 
and while he pressed her to his 
heart, he was conscious of a half- 
perceptible shiver, as he thought of 
all the preliminaries ere that could 
be the case. 

But amid the flush of his passion, 
the thought did not as yet occur to 
him, could he present to the world 
as his wife a divorcée, however beau- 
tiful, or however highly born, or 
must they live entirely in seclusion, 
and for each other alone? ‘There 
is a peculiar state of feeling,’ says a 
writer, ‘which a man sometimes 
experiences when he has bravely 
resisted some hydra-headed tempta- 
tion to do anything pleasant, but 
wrong, yet which circumstances ap- 
pear determined to force upon him. 
He struggles against it boldly at 
first; but as each victory serves 
only to lessen his own strength, 
while that of the enemy continues 
unimpaired, he begins to tell him- 
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self that it is useless to contend 
longer, and he yields at last from a 
mixed feeling of fatalism and irri- 
tation.’ 

But had Kyrle Desborough so 
struggled or resisted ere he threw 
the onus of his proceedings on 
Fate or the course of things in 
general ? 

His own conscience said #0; 
but he strove not to think of it, 
and abandoned himself to the joy 
of the time. 

‘Kyrle,’ said the girl plaintively, 
‘in all the world, from this hour, I 
have no one to rely on save you! 
My young life has been a wrecked 
one; the waves of an inexorable 
Fate have closed round me; and 
till we stand before the altar, and 
perhaps even after that, I shall feel 
myself hateful before men, and un- 
holy to God ’ 

‘Do not repine thus, my darling ; 
the fault has all been Lady Temple- 
ton’s,’ urged Kyrle. 

‘O mamma,’ continued Rosa- 
mund, in the same strain, ‘I may 
have done much to make you pity 
me, and you pitied me not; but 
till wow I have done nothing to 
make you blush for me.’ 

‘In an hour from this we shall 
catch the Calais boat. Take heart, 
my love; the morning will see us 
in France.’ 

The girl smiled ; but her loving 
heart was sore. She lay with her 
head on Kyrle’s shoulder, and felt 
his arm caressingly around her. 
Her eyes were fixed dreamily on 
the distant landscape; but she 
neither saw it, as it lay steeped in 
the red hazy light of the afternoon 
sun, nor the nearer objects, that 
seemed to be flying swiftly past; for 
a terror now seized her, which she 
did not mention to Desborough. 

She was thinking, if not divorced 
(a horrible sound the word seemed 
to have)—cast off, dead in the eye 
of the law, and free to marry again 
—what would be her fate. Sir Ay- 
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ling might not take that course; 
she had heard of such proceedings 
being ignored in a spirit of revenge. 
Kyrle could not then marry her ; 
and if he should tire of her and her 
repining, weary of her presence, 
and grow heedless of her great love 
(she had heard that such things 
were inevitable), how more hor- 
rible would be her fate then ! 

But oh, no, no; it would not, 
could not be; and she thrust aside 
these bitter surmises, amid which 
the beautiful frankness of her usually 
merry and earnest eyes died out of 
their blue depth, and a kind of 
hungry hunted look came into 
them. 

Had she already begun to look 
the stern contingencies ofthe future 
in the face ? 

She knew all the stir and specu- 
lation to which her fatal step would 
give rise, of all that gossips and all 
that ‘society’ would say. How 
much bitterness, ridicule, malevo- 
lence, and laughter would be ex- 
cited, and how little pity or mercy 
would be accorded ! 

But what mattered all these? 
They could never reach her ears ; 
and she should leave all that, with 
the rolling sea, far behind her. 

She thought of her mother’s 
angry pride, her aristocratic horror 
and dismay; but the idea of all 
these proved as nothing when com- 
pared with her genuine sorrow for 
the emotions of the gentle and 
loving Gertrude; and at the thought 
of her Rosamund’s tears fell fast 
and hot and bitter. A passionate 
longing to see her once again 
swelled up in her heart; and it 
seemed difficult, with regard to that 
good sister, to realise the convic- 
tion that it was ‘all for love, or the 
world well lost,’ and that they might 
never meet again till that day when 
the great Dawn shall rise and the 
shadows flee away ! 

Would her photos fill the shop- 
windows, now that she had become 
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guilty, where they had never been 
seen when she was virtuous and 
innocent? She could not doubt 
that horrible contingency, and that 
they would be, for criticism, in the 
hand of every fast fellow in town. 

It has been said that the lives of 
human creatures advance only by 
steps along tracks that have been 
already trodden by thousands—-yea 
by myriads—of mortal feet since 
Time was born. 

‘It may be so, thought poor 
Rosamund; ‘but comparatively 
few, happily, have had to tread the 
terrible path I am now traversing— 
a path lit by desperation as much 
as love, and leading—whither? 
How nice it would be to die now, 
with my head on Kyrle’s shoulder, 
and there would be an end of all! 
In heaven they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels of God. But I—I am 
not fit for heaven.’ 

So pondered the girl, but with- 
out the least idea of returning ere 
it was yet too late; while the swift 
express train flewinexorably on and 
on and on towards Dover. 

One ever-recurring idea was the 
memory of all the runaway wives 
of whom she had heard or read, in 
romance or reality—the fallen from 
place, from house and home, and 
the love of all save ome, whose love 
soon died; and though her soul 
sank within her in dread and appre- 
hension, yet she clung all the closer 
to Kyrle now, as her last hope and 
stay on earth. But of all these 
thoughts that coursed wildly through 
her busy little brain—thoughts 
which required his tenderest words 
and caresses to soothe—she gave 
him no indication of their existence, 
lest they should, not unnaturally, 
sound like doubt, regret, and even 
upbraiding. 

And now the swift train, clank- 
ing, snorting, and screaming, went 
plunging down into the deep valley 
which is formed by an opening in 
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the white chalky hills, and entered 
the kind of half amphitheatre where 
stands picturesque and historical 
Dover. 

‘Courage, darling, courage,’ whis- 
pered Kyrle Desborough, pressing 
her closer to him; ‘a little time will 
find us beyond the sea in France.’ 

But it was fated to be other- 
wise. 

A heavy gale was blowing—a 
tempest, in fact; and the ‘silver 
streak’ was rolling in mountains of 
foam over every pier and jetty. 
Neither the Antwerp, the Calais, nor 
Ostend Belgian Government steam 
packets could put to sea; so there 
was nothing for the two fugitives 
but to tarryin Dover for the night, to 
tarry in England, though, in the 
mad fever of her own heart, Rosa- 
mund found relief only in swift lo- 
comotion. 

‘ There is no chance of our cross- 
ing the Channel to-night, my love,’ 
said Kyrle, with a glance of inex- 
pressible tenderness; ‘but there 
can be no pursuit,’ he added, laugh- 
ing, to cheer her. ‘At home they 
know not which way we have gone ; 
and even if they did, the days of 
postchaises and of bribed postboys 
are past; sO we can wait with 
patience for the morrow, Rosa- 
mund.’ 

‘Weather very boisterous, sir,’ 
said the head-waiter of the hotel to 
which they proceeded, very fussily ; 
‘wind northerly, sea uncommon 
rough, the barometer falling, and 
all the steamers put back. At 
Folkestone, this morning, the tide 
rose to the wonderful height of 
twenty-two feet, sir, nigh to the top 
of the harbour basin ; and here it 
is quite as bad. Chambermaid for 
the lady, sir; yes, sir.’ 

The evening was already and 
unnaturally darkening, fast into 
night apparently, before the proper 
time. From the windows of the 
stately and palatial hotel, in the 
gray haze that enveloped the Straits, 
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not a vestige of the French coast 
was visible ; and Cape Grisnez, with 
its lighthouse, was blurred com- 
pletely out. So there were Kyrle 
Desborough and Rosamund pri- 
soners fro tem., though in Dover, 
which has been justly termed ‘the 
grand railway terminus for England 
in connection with all Europe.’ 

Rosamund’s tears, we have said, 
were like April showers. Already, 
underthe influence ofstrange places 
and faces, they were passing away. 
She knew that her letter must have 
been found by that time, and the 
secret of their flight known to her 
whole family circle at Portland 
Place and elsewhere. Yet already 
she was becoming content, if not 
quite happy, even hopeful, and was 
able to converse calmly with Des- 
borough, to reply by fond smiles to 
his tenderness and caresses, and to 
consult and canvass with him the 
route to be taken after reaching 
and leaving Paris—whether to 
Switzerland, the Austrian Tyrol, or 
the Lower Pyrenees, where surely, 
in some secluded village, they 
would be safe beyond the reach 
or ken of the obnoxious but too 
probably inevitable British tourist. 

Even while they were consider- 
ing these details for the future, the 
wind and sea began to go down 
together; and Desborough, though 
very well content to remain in 
Dover, began to have hope of the 
Calais boat putting to sea before 
midnight. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
A CATASTROPHE. 


On that day the House of 
Commons was not favoured with 
the presence of Sir Ayling Ald- 
winkle; and the members who 
relied on his supporting some 
measure in hand were puzzled how 
to account for his absence, unless 
illness had supervened, while the 
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lobbies, tea-room, library, &c.,were 
searched for him in vain. 

In the carriage at the shop-door 
in Regent Street Sir Ayling waited 
for a time with tolerable patience, 
till he began to think of his re- 
quired attendance at Westminster. 

‘Why, she must be purchasing 
the entire stock,’ said the old gentle- 
man querulously, as he glanced at 
his watch. ‘Tompkins,’ said he to 
one of the matched footmen with 
long canes, ‘ go in and see if Lady 
Aldwinkle is nearly done here.’ 

The man touched his gold-gar- 
nished hat and dived into the 
crowded shop, and, after some 
delay, his stolid visage again ap- 
peared at the carriage window. 

‘ Been all over the premises, Sir 
Ayling; Lady Aldwinkle is not 
there, and has been seen by no one.’ 

‘Oh, impossible! Open the 
door,’ said the baronet, with grow- 
ing irritation and surprise. 

Entering the shop, amd themaze 
of counters, customers, and assist- 
ants, male and female, he looked 
everywhere for Rosamund, and as 
vainly prosecuted his inquiries. On 
all hands he met with attention and 
respect; and eventually the start- 
ling information was given to him 
that, more than half an hour ago, 
Lady Aldwinkle ad been seen to 
pass through the shop, enter a 
cab, and drive away. 

‘Enter a cab and drive away? 
Where ?’ he demanded, with abso- 
lute incredulity. 

‘Can't say, Sir Ayling. 
perhaps.’ 

‘ Home in acab, and the carriage 
at the door? There must be some 
mistake in all this. But thanks,’ 
he added, with a sickly smile, to 
hide the start he had received, 
the vague andundefinable suspicion 
of some great and impending evil 
or calamity; and even his stolid 
servants noted the extreme pallor 
of his face as he came forth, and 
seemed laboriously, and not with 
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his little skip, to clamber into the 
carriage. 

‘To Westminster, Sir Ayling ?’ 
said the servant, touching his hat. 

‘ No—home, and quickly ! 

The stately house was soon 
reached. Lady Aldwinkle had 
not returned, the hall-porter said. 

‘Let the carriage wait,’ was the 
command of Sir Ayling, huskily 
given, for the mystery seemed thick- 
ening. That she might have left the 
shop by the wrong way in mistake 
or been taken ill never occurred to 
him ; but a terrible suspicion of 
something led him to ascend to her 
rooms, as if there he should find 
some solution of the matter. 

As he entered that chamber 
where her wardrobes stood, and 
which had witnessed her packing 
and final preparations, Parker ap- 
proached him, and delivered a 
letter which she had found, ad- 
dressed to him ‘in my lady’s hand,’ 
and which contained something 
hard and metallic. 

‘ Thanks ; leave me,’ said he. 

The room swam round him, as 
vague suspicions seemed to be 
fast becoming solid convictions. 
Parker retired, but, true to the 
curious instincts of her class, 
went no further than the corridor. 
She thought she should like to see 
how Sir Ayling looked after he 
had read the letter of his lady, and 
marvelled much why she should 
write to him at all. 

While his hands trembled and 
his eyes grew dim, he tore open 
the note—the farewell note—and 
read it rapidly down to the little 
hastily added postscript, in which 
she again forgave him for the blow 
he had inflicted ; implored in child- 
like fashion his pardon for any 
errors of which she might have 
been guilty; and prayed that God, 
of whom she trembled to think, 
might bless him and lengthen out 
his years, and even that he might 
get another wife more worthy of 
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him than herself; and again she 
bade him an eternal farewell in 
this world, adding that to Gertrude 
she was unable to write. 

He did not read the letter a 
second time; there was no occasion 
to do so. He took in all its ter- 
rible and damning import at once, 
with the whole situation. That 
wife, the girl of whom he was so 
proud, whom he idolised, and on 
whom he had lavished so much, 
had fled from him, a fugitive, and in 
the arms of another! He crushed 
up the fatal note, reeled like a 
drunken man, and, clutching the 
marble mantelpiece, placed his 
throbbing brow upon its cold slab, 
and strove to unravel the whirl 
of thought that involved his brain. 

Proud, aristocratic in all his ways 
and thoughts, proud of his family 
and the position it had ever held 
in English society, it was the 
dictum of that select circle of 
which he felt the dread and horror 
now, mingled with his real shame 
and grief. He seemed to see it all 
and hear it: the heartless gibes 
and scandal of the world, of Lon- 
don ; the mockery of the clubs at 
‘ the old fool’—mockeries in which 
he had joined with such genuine 
gusto in times past, when that 
befell others which had now be- 
fallen him, sorrow and dishonour. 

He remembered the remarks he 
had heard on the staircase during 
the night of that fatal ball, with 
the mocking, stinging, and biting 
comparisons between his young 
wife’s beauty and his own veneered 
old age. 

The crushed letter and the jewel- 
case key dropped from his hand. 
One minute sufficed for him to 
take in the sevse of the whole situa- 
tion—that she had gone, gone and 
disgraced him forever. Blindness 
came over him; he made a wild 
clutch at the air, as a low cry 
escaped him; and heavily he fell 
senseless with a crashupon the floor. 
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The watchful Parker heard the 
alarming sounds and rushed in ; 
and, on finding him to all appear- 
ance dead, it was her loud scream 
and prompt application to the bell- 
handle which caused the alarm 
that roused Gertrude and Vere 
from their delicious /¢e-a-téte. 

Doctors were summoned in hot 
haste from all quarters, but life was 
pronounced to be extinct, and gone 
beyond the power of human recall. 
He had died of a shock of some 
kind; the exact nature of it could 
not be ascertained without future 
examination ; but the action of the 
heart had suddenly ceased, and 
for ever. 

It was very stunning, this event. 
Vere had seen men slain in the 
field by all manner of wounds; 
he had seen them die in agony in 
the jungles—on board of a ship, 
and sunk to leeward with a shot 
at their heels ; but this shock, hap- 
pening in a quiet and orderly Lon- 
don household, was so sudden and 
unexpected that it came with 
double force. 

He knew but little of the dead 
man save as a courteous old gentle- 
man and hospitable host with old- 
fashioned manners. Now he was 
gone. Hischairand his placeattable 
were vacant; yetitseemed strangely 
impossible to separate him from all 
his surroundings, and feel that the 
door might open a thousand times, 
yet he would not enter; that 
people would talk and talk the 
catastrophe threadbare. 

Still more would they have talked 
had they known the contents of 
the crumpled note which Vere 
found, with the jewel-case key, 
lying near the dead man’s right 
hand, and gave to Gertrude. 

Its contents—a clue to the 
whole event—filled her with blank 
horror and dismay. She remem- 
bered that occasion when, in 
her anger, Rosamund had stig 
matised her marriage as a crime, 
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the effects of which might recoil 
on those who brought it about; 
and now the time seemed to have 
come. 

*‘O Herbert? exclaimed Ger- 
trude, in a low but piercing voice, 
as her head fell on Vere’s breast ; 
‘thank Heaven she has nochildren 
—no daughters to disgrace before 
the world !’ 

‘With such home-ties all this 
might never have been,’ said he. 
‘But how could Desborough act 
thus, and with your sister? he 
added, in growing indignation. 

Gertrude remembered much that 
her proud cold mother and the 
stately Maud forgot—that Rosa- 
mund had been a victim to circum- 
stances and family involvements, 
sold like the timber at Ringwood 
Hall, as the girl had often said 
herself; that she had been, with 
all her high-breeding and loveli- 
ness, hoydenish rather than bold, 
and indiscreet rather than erring, 
until now; a child always rather 
than a woman, even after her mar- 
riage; a creature all-loving and 
full of impulses. So she felt more 
gentle pity than anger at the wild 
step she had taken. 

And now she grew painfully con- 
scious that, but for that wretched 
misconception at Winklestoke, 
Vere’s influence must too probably 
have prevented this most dreadful 
fiasce. 

On saying something of this kind 
to him, amid her heavy tears, 

‘Cheer up, dearest Gertrude,’ 
said he; ‘it may not yet be too 
late for me to exert my influence 
with Kyrle. Whither can they have 
gone ?’ 

‘Her letter speaks of the Chan- 
nel.’ 

‘That would infer they were ex 
route for France. 

‘Or Belgium.’ 

‘France it must be. They have 
gone by the tidal train, and I have 
not a moment to lose if I am to 
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follow and stop this horror, ere it 
is too late.’ 

In another moment he had 
pressed her to his breast, and was 
speeding as fast as a hansom cab 
could take him towards Charing 
Cross. 

Eloped, and with Rosamund! 
To Vere it seemed incredible, as 
his memory reverted to all the 
caustic and cynical remarks Kyrle 
had made on that autumn evening 
—for it was autumn in England 
then—when they were together in 
Up Park Camp, when the news of 
her marriage came, and on many 
other occasions. 

And with all his dismay at the 
whole affair in which he was now 
involved, he felt a keen sense of 
satisfaction in the knowledge that 
he was serving Gertrude, obeying 
her behests, her entreaties or com- 
mands, and was already acting as 
one of the family at a crisis so 
perilous and deadly as this. 

She was without hope of his being 
successful. He knew not in what 
hotel to find them, or under what 
name they might be travelling ; 
once in France, all trace of them 
would be lost, and the absence of 
Lady Aldwinkle at such a crisis 
could not be concealed, or unac- 
counted for, in two days hence. 

All the speculation, the sneers, 
the shame and shadowy horrors 
which, with the bitter mortifica- 
tions of her own future, the unfor- 
tunate Rosamund had _ already, 
within a few short hours, begun to 
form, rose like a dark column be- 
fore Gertrude, and filled her with 
dismay and grief. 

It would be the ruin of their fair 
name, a blight upon their hearth 
and honour ; better it were, a thou- 
sand times, that Rosamund should 
be lying where her dead husband 
now lay, than living a living death, 
during which her name would never 
be uttered without sorrow and 
shame. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
AT DOVER. 


MEANWHILE the summer even- 
ing was being passed in mingled 
joy and excitement by the pair we 
left at Dover. 

They were to dine alone, #ée-d- 
téte—the table @héte was of course 
to be scrupulously avoided—and 
Rosamund had come from her 
dressing-room charmingly but sim- 
ply attired; yet had she missed 
Parker’s nimble fingers when dress- 
ing her luxuriant hair. For the 
first time in her life she had been 
without a personal attendant, nor 
would that want be supplied till 
they reached Paris—it might be 
Naples. 

Heedless of the waiter—he was 
perhaps used to that sort of thing, 
and appeared to be stolidly laying 
the table—they stood in the deep 
recess of a bay window with arms 
entwined, looking at the raging 
storm—the subsidence of which 
Kyrle was hopefully predicting in 
defiance of the barometer—and at 
the grand effect of the red gleams 
of sunshine on the tumultuous sea 
as they burst at times through the 
rents in the fast-flying clouds; at 
the vessels scudding before the 
wind towards the Channel, and 
other features in the view; and 
Desborough strove to interest her 
in all they saw. But there are 
moments when we are alike indif- 
ferent to the wild or to the soft 
beauties of Nature ; for to admire 
and observe them well the head 
and the mind must be free. 

‘The wind is evidently going 
down,’ said Desborough, ‘and 1 
am sure, darling, the Calais boat 
will be able to leave about eleven 
to-night.’ 

‘ The waiters do not think so.’ 

‘Of course not, nor is it their 
interest to do so.’ 

‘As you please, dearest Kyrle. 
It matters not where I am when 
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with you; but—don't, the man is 
looking.’ 

‘ But for this confounded squall 
we should have been close in by 
Calais pier by this time. Do you 
like being on the sea?” 

‘ Not at night.’ 

‘ But the voyage is a short one ; 
and then we are so anxious to reach 
Paris.’ 

After remaining silent for a few 
minutes, as if lost in thought, Ro- 
samund suddenly said, 

*O Kyrle, Kyrle, can I be the 
same Rosamund who was in Port- 
land Place this morning—the same 
Lady Aldwinkle who drove down 
Regent Street ?” 

‘Why so strange a question, my 
darling, and why use that name 
here?” 

‘Because I feel as if—as if—I 
know not how to express or de- 
scribe it.’ 

‘ What, love?” 

‘As if I were two persons—one 
here with you; another ¢/ere, where 
I ought to be.’ 

‘My poor pet, this is a mere 
mental confusion. You are all with 
me, and are mine alone—my own 
at last, my very own.’ And he 
drew her caressingly close to him. 

And while the frothy gray sea 
lashed and roared over the pier 
before the windows of the Lord 
Warden, as if it rose in especial 
fury to stay their further departure, 
and when, full of her own reaction- 
ary thoughts, Rosamund, though 
she did not quite shrink from Des- 
borough, was inclined to repress 
his caresses, some thoughts began 
to occur to him of what his old 
friend Vere would be certain to 
say of him now, and the hard names 
he would be sure to give him, and, 
perhaps more than all, to the part- 
ner of his flight, his future wife,— 
and his bronzed cheeks burned 
scarlet. 

They still lingered in the recess 
ofthe bay window, watching the toss- 
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ing waves, communing in low affec- 
tionate tones from time to time, in 
total oblivion of the choice entrées, 
the chicken and lobster-salad, the 
patés and iced champagne, that 
awaited them; in fact, eating and 
drinking seemed, as yet, to be a 
forgotten part of their programme. 

‘ Sir, sir, these are private rooms !’ 
they suddenly heard the waiter say- 
ing at the door, in a tone of re- 
monstrance. 

‘Stand aside, fellow, or I shall 
knock you down!’ cried a familiar 
voice, in accents of authority, as 
the door was thrown open, and 
Vere entered with a flushed face 
and hat in hand. 

‘Vere—you here!’ exclaimed 
Desborough, as he motioned to the 
perplexed waiter to retire. 

‘I suppose I must apologise for 
this apparent intrusion; but the 
errand on which I have come is 
imperative, and brooks no delay.’ 

There was a stern and sorrowful 
gravity in his face that was quite 
unusual, but they attributed it to 
the cause of their elopement. 

Anger spread over the dark fea- 
tures of Kyrle Desborough, as he 
was not inclined, especially at a 
time like this, to permit even his 
dearest friend to interfere with his 
actions, or adopt a tone of repre- 
hension ; while shame and dismay 
were painfully visible in the pale 
downcast face and averted eyes of 
Rosamund, as she, automaton-like, 
held out her handto him. Her lips 
were white and firmly pressed to- 
gether, and in her heart she felt a 
sudden terror, she knew not of 
what precisely. She covered her 
face with her hands, and then 
looked up with eyes dim with 
tears. 

‘To what are we indebted for 
this sudden—visit, Vere?’ asked 
Desborough. 

‘To your own actions. How 
shameful, how cruel, how selfish 
and pitiless of you, to lure this 
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mere girl from her home, her sta- 
tion, and her husband ! 

‘I may deserve all your repro- 
bation, Vere, but I do not wish to 
have it hurled at me thus, and in 
her presence especially,’ said Des- 
borough, with growing hauteur and 
sternness. ‘I know not by what 
right you mix yourself up in this 
matter, or how you came to know of 
our movements at all.’ 

‘I have come here direct from 
Portland Place.’ 

‘Sent after me by Sir Ayling?” 
asked Desborough, with something 
of scorn in his tone. 

‘Sent by Gertrude Templeton. 
Stricken down by this act, Sir Ayl- 
ing is lying a corpse under his own 
roof, and his sudden death lies at 
your door! What, are you the 
same Kyrle Desborough that I 
followed up the breach at the 
Main Bastion, and through the 
Cashmere Gate at Delhi? O 
Kyrle, Kyrle !’ 

Dead—old Sir Ayling dead! 
The listeners were thunderstruck ; 
sorrow replaced the shame of Rosa- 
mund, and .astonishment the hot 
anger into which Desborough had 
been carefully lashing himself. 

‘This sounds all incomprehen- 
sible. Explain yourself, Vere,’ 
said he. 

A very few words served to do 
so, and to paint the agony of mind 
in which he had left Gertrude; and 
as they listened the fugitives looked 
blankly in each other's face. 

*‘O Kyrle, Kyrle!—my God! 
he is dead! Ihave killed him—I 
have killed him! exclaimed Rosa- 
mund. 

‘Poor old man!’ said he reflec- 
tively, as he tugged each of his 
thick mustaches. 

‘Oh, what will become of me 
now!’ exclaimed the girl again, as 
she covered her face with her 
hands; and a new and undefined 
terror—remorse, perhaps—took pos- 
session of her, and she shivered 
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visibly when Desborough put his 
arm round her. 

He felt conscious of this new 
emotion and the source whence it 
sprang, and he gazed silently and 
anxiously down on the golden 
tresses of her bowed head, and the 
convulsed features of her white 
face—for a lover ever analyses 
everything that proceeds from the 
object of his regard. Thus it is 
that, when with the object of his 
passion, if it be a true one, the 
lover never wearies, but always 
finds something to observe in her 
looks, her motions, and most casual 
remarks ; and the slightest shade 
of dissatisfaction stole into the 
features of Desborough. 

‘ Thank Heaven, I am in time? 
said Vere. 

‘ But for the storm—’ began Des- 
borough. 

‘You would have escaped me, 
and all would have been destruc- 
tion then. But after what I have 
told you, you will surely both re- 
turn with me to town ?” 

Desborough was touched by the 
tone of entreaty so suddenly 
adopted by his old comrade, and 
pressed his hand as if in assent ; 
and knowing how Vere loved, ar 
had loved, Gertrude Templeton, 
he now felt some sincere shame 
for the part he was playing. 

Vere placed a hand caressingly 
on the head of Rosamund, and she 
clasped it between both of hers, as 
she said, 

‘Take me back ; take me back 
again, ere it is too late.’ 

Vere regarded her kindly and 
pityingly; for he knew, but not to 
the full extent, how much she had 
been thrust on one hand, and 
allured on the other, to that stage 
in the path of virtue when the 
finger-post points to vice. 

‘How came you to follow us? 
asked Kyrle. 

‘ Gertrude 
Vere. 


sent me,’ replied 
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‘Gertrude? said Rosamund, 
looking up inquiringly. 

‘Yes. A little time will explain 
all that to you, and much more ; 
but we are not too late to catch 
the seven-thirty train, which will 
deposit us in town in three hours 
or less.’ 

‘And how came you to trace 
us here ?” 

‘ By the merest, but most fortu- 
nate, chance in the world, Kyrle. 
I met Tom Kenny of ours. You 
remember Tom, the marksman, 
who is now, poor fellow, a com- 
missionaire. He was right glad to 
see me, for the sake of the old 
Eighth, and told me that he had 
seen you and a lady enter this 
hotel; and so I am here, though 
you gave the very uncommon name 
of Captain Smith.’ 

Though not loving Desborough 
less, a great horror of the calamity 
she had caused was apparent in 
Rosamund’s face. Ashy pale, it 
became fixed in its abstraction. 
Her eyes were wide open, with a 
dreamy, wild, sleep-walking ex- 
pression in them ; but under the 
sense of Vere’s presence, protec- 
tion, and advice she rallied a little, 
but a painful hectic flush at times 
gave place to the pallor of death, 
as it seemed. 

With decision, prudence, and 
caution, yet all not the less inspired 
by love, Kyrle Desborough saw 
that now, since poor old Sir Ayling 
was dead, eloping was no longer 
a necessity, and, like the frozen, 
crushed, and terrified Rosamund, 
whom it was so difficult to regard 
in the light of a widow, he saw 
that the sooner she was back in 
her own house, the better for all 
parties, and more than all for her- 
self. 

_ Hence to the friendly proposi- 
tions of Vere he had not a word 
of opposition to offer; and poor 
little Rosamund seemed to have 
no longer a will of her own, and 
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to be disposed to cling to Vere as a 
sure guide and protector. Though 
the shock of Sir Ayling’s sudden 
death appalled her and excited 
remorse, it could not cause grief. 

She had never loved, and latterly 
had barely respected, him; but 
now that he was dead—dead, poor 
old man—how difficult it was to 
think so!—she recalled with genuine 
sorrow, repentance, and compunc- 
tion innumerable kindly acts, deli- 
cate, gentlemanly, and fatherly 
attentions, of which, in the whirl- 
pool of her passion for Kyrle Des- 
borough, she had been oblivious, 
and callously so, at the time. 

Even ‘ Birdie,’ that fertile source 
of suspicion and mistrust, was for- 
gotten now by Rosamund. 

Flying with Desborough, she 
felt herself like some wild and 
desperate creature, clinging to a 
strong and loving arm; but now, 
by this catastrophe and the tossing 
waves, she was driven back upon 
herself, upon her own thoughts, 
and that horror from which she had 
fled—‘ society.’ 

Kyrle Desborough was not a 
fool ; hence he had no vanity: he 
was not, and never had been, a 
rake either by name or nature ; 
and thus his heart too was full of 
honest and genuine shame, pity, 
and compunction—shame for him- 
self, pity for Rosamund, and com- 
punction for the whole affair. So 
now he welcomed (a ‘ muff, there- 
fore, some fellows, such as Lawn- 
tennison, will call him) the inter- 
vention of Herbert Vere, which 
saved the name of the girl he 
loved from being compromised, and 
saved her and himself from the 
reprehension of the good, the wise, 
and the—untempted. 

By one or two coincidences, and 
by Vere's promptitude, Rosamund 
knew, like Gertrude, of all that 
she had been saved from—the 
dreadful contingencies ofthe future; 
that the dreadful secret of what 
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she intended to do was known 
to none out of their own circle ; 
and that he had saved the name, 
fame, and honour of herself and 
all her family. And now that the 
delirium—for such it was in one 
sense—had passed away, she had 
a deep and fervent love for, and 
emotion of the purest gratitude to, 
the affianced of her sister. 

And so that night, after all the 
wild and varying tumult of thought 
she had undergone, poor Rosa- 
mund came home weeping, pale, 
and full of great sorrow, to the 
house at Portland Place, which she 
seemed to have left ages, not hours, 
ago—the great house where the old 
man lay dead—and Rosamund, 
we say, went to sleep like a weary, 
grieved, and naughty child in the 
arms of Gertrude, with her cheek 
on the soft bosom of that dear 
sister, whose lips were pressed ever 
and anon on the golden hair of 
her she deemed a rescued one— 
rescued by Herbert Vere. 

The latter had driven directly 
home with her, dropping Kyrle 
en route; and he, in a very min- 
gled mood of mind, spent at the 
club the night of his elopement. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
‘ ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.’ 


Ir was with an emotion of great 
awe, and while clinging to the arm 
of Gertrude, that Rosamund next 
morning entered the stately bed- 
chamber where Sir Ayling was laid 
out dead. 

Though fronting death, she 
dared not look on the pale face 
of the thin and rigid figure, the 
outline of which was so painfully 
distinct and suggestive, as it lay 
there with a white sheet reverently 
spread over it, in the room, which 
was half darkened and seemed full 
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of ghostly and uncertain shadows, 
for all the blinds were down. 

She, however, had no time to 
fashion her trembling lips, or ar- 
range her thoughts for prayer, or 
to indulge in any demonstration of 
sorrow or remorse, for the calamity 
her brief flight had, unconsciously, 
occasioned ; for her eye instantly 
caught the figure of a woman, 
who knelt at the foot of the bed, 
with her face buried thereon, and 
her hands, which were clasped, 
outstretched before her, as if ina 
paroxysm of grief. Her bonnet 
had dropped aside, and her hair 
was all in disorder. 

She looked up as the sisters en- 
tered, and Rosamund instantly re- 
cognised ‘ Birdie.’ 

Birdie there, and at such a time! 
Her presence at once nerved and 
reassured the young widow, at 
whose approach she rose, calm and 
pale, with eyes all red and inflamed 
with weeping. 

‘You here, madam, you ” Rosa- 
mund said inquiringly, and not 
without some hauteur of man- 
ner. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the stranger quiet- 
ly, but pointedly; ‘I did not desert 
him.’ 

Rosamund coloured poet, 
but said, 

‘Why are you, of all persons, 
here ?” 

‘Why were you not here before 
me, Lady Aldwinkle ” 

‘ Yesterday—lI was absent.’ 

‘So it would appear,’ said the 
other. 

‘But who and what are you? 
asked Gertrude now, with some- 
thing of irritation. 

‘One whom he loved, and who 
loved him well,’ replied the woman, 
who was very ladylike, and who 
wept profusely—‘ his unfortunate 
daughter.’ 

* Daughter ! 

‘Yes, madam.’ 

‘ Your mother—Sir Ayling never 
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had any other wife than me!’ ex- 
claimed Rosamund. 

‘That I know, madam; hence 
my unfortunate, obscure, and mi- 
serable life. Who my mother was 
can matter nothing to you, lady; 
she has long been in her grave.’ 

So this was the secret so unwisely 
kept, and thus the cause of so much 
bitterness. 

She was double the age of Rosa- 
mund, and, in his senile vanity, poor 
old Sir Ayling had been loth to 
acknowledge her existence; and 
hence the whole error, which in- 
volved so much. 

‘And those meetings in the gar- 
dens?’ said Rosamund. 

‘I am a governess, Lady Ald- 
winkle, and went there with the 
children, my pupils; and there often 
my father, Sir Ayling, met me.’ 

‘A governess ?” 

‘Yes; one whose life has been 
one of many bitter humiliations 
and few sweets,’ said the woman 
sadly. 

‘Pardon my past abruptness, 
my rudeness—suspicions,’ said Ro- 
samund, taking her hand. 

‘Suspicions, Lady Aldwinkle ?” 

‘Yes; I knew not who you were. 
How could I fathom a secret so 
sedulously kept? But, believe me, 
when I say it in presence of the 
dead, that your future life shall be 
my care.’ 

The poor thing looked at her 
wistfully, as if she longed now, at 
that moment, when both their hearts 
were softened, to kiss her dead 
father’s girl-wife, but Rosamund 
was in no kissing mood. 

But she meant all she said, and 
more; and in time to come ‘ Birdie,’ 
secured by a competence for life, 
was rendered independent of all the 
miserable contingencies of teach- 
ing for a subsistence, a measure 
which Sir Ayling, with all his 
wealth, had been too selfish, or 
perhaps too heedless, to accom- 
plish for her. 
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So in due time poor Sir Ay- 
ling Aldwinkle, the last of his old 
Saxon line, was duly borne to his 
tomb, in the deep old family vault 
under Winklestoke Church, shoul- 
der-high, by eight servants in his 
own livery—among them the two 
tall matched footmen who had 
stood by the door when he and 
Rosamund passed out of the house 
together for the last time—when 
they had taken the oaken coffin 
from the open car, which showed 
it, with all its mountings, and the 
piles of white flowers upon the 
lid, in bold relief amid the black 
ness, 

Among these was a beautifu. 
white cross, sent by Kyrle Desbo- 
rough, then self-exiled at Paris. 

It was in no spirit of hypocrisy 
that Kyrle sent this poor tribute of 
respect to lie on the coffin of the 
old man, whom he felt he had 
wronged, or sought to wrong; and 
Vere of Ours did not think so as 
he laid it on the lid, and held 
Rosamund’s trembling hand clasped 
in his, as she stood by his side all 
robed in sable crape. 

Desborough was too honourable 
and generous, infatuated though 
he had been, not to feel intense 
compunction for the whole share 
he had in this deplorable affair ; 
but there it ended, for he could 
scarcely be expected to indulge in 
grief. 

On that solemn day Rosamund 
seemed as one in a dream. She 
had a stunned and bewildered 
aspect, for a severe illness was 
coming upon her; and when the 
grave and pompous rector of Win- 
klestoke besought her to have com- 
fort, as her good husband had been 
taken from earth to heaven, from 
corruptibility to incorruptibility, he 
might as well have said from Mile 
End to Mayfair, for all that she, 
poor girl, took in. All sounded 
unsatisfactory and vague, unless 
we except the threat—for such it 
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sounded—that one day she should 
meet him again. 

A serious attack of fever pro- 
strated Rosamund. It was the re- 
sult of what she had undergone for 
months past; and all the world of 
the West End—at least the fashion- 
able part thereof, and who knew 
nothing of the little trip to Dover— 
were edified to discover, through 
the medium of this illness, how 
much she loved and valued ‘her 
dear old hub, don’t you know,’ and 
sorrowed for his sudden, though it 
could scarcely be deemed untimely, 
end. 

While Desborough lingered anxi- 
ously in Paris through all that ill- 
ness—and it was a protracted one 
—Gertrude never left her sister’s 
side. Hers was the gentle hand 
that smoothed the sufferer’s pillow, 
that succeeded in achieving what 
no one else could do—that poured 
through the pale lips the first 
nourishment that restored strength ; 
and her eyes were the first to notice 
the favourable changes that an- 
nounced returning health, when 


‘ Sideways her face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed 
By tenderest pressure a faint damask 
mouth, 


To slumbering pout ;? 

and to Gertrude’s loving eyes the 
girl, as she lay still and pale, looked 
like some exquisite image. 

Lady Templeton, of course, 
watched occasionally by her daugh- 
ter’s bedside ; and cold and pas- 
sionless though she was, she beheld 
the colour returning to her cheek 
with a joy that was not unmixed 
with hope and new ambitions. 

Sir Ayling’s settlements had been, 
as she frequently declared, ‘ prince- 
ly ? and hence she had now high 
and mighty aspirations for the fu- 
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ture of Rosamund, all unaware that 
the young lady, in marrying a 
second time, had quite made up 
her mind to please herself, after 
the hatchment, with its winkles and 
periwinkles gw/es and or quarterly, 
which had hung in Portland Place 
for many months, was taken down. 

So, before the next year’s Lon- 
don season was quite ended, Sophy 
Finch had officiated, with others, 
as a bridesmaid at two marriages in 
St. George’s Church, within a short 
period of each other ; and there was 
every prospect of her figuring at a 
third. 

Whose marriages these two were 
we need scarcely say. Many officers 
of the Eighth—then lying at the 
Tower—were present at both ; and 
at one Vere’s entire company at- 
tended, each man bearing a bouquet 
of violets, to give éc/at to the scene, 
and to the great delight and be- 
wilderment of the mob. 

The third, which was then un- 
doubtedly in prospect, was that of 
Maud and big Jocelyn Derinzy, who 
had now become a viscount on the 
death of the old peer his grand- 
father. 

‘ How 4a mere Templeton brought 
it about is best known to herself; 
but it beats cock - fighting, don’t 
you know,’ as Bertie Lawntennison 
said. 

This she deemed her trump card; 
for the proud old woman was am- 
bitious to the last. And Vere and 
Gertrude, when, on their wedding- 
tour in Italy, they saw the intended 
marriage announced in a fashion- 
able print, laughed merrily as they 
thought of how many mistakes, 
malheurs,and mischances there had 
been in the past time, and how 
‘all’s well that ends well.’ 


END OF ‘VERE OF OURS.’ 





HER WEDDING. 


—— 


LitTLE white bride, with the hidden face, 
Kneeling so still through the whispered prayer, 
I only see the tremble of lace, 

The glimmer of sun in your hair. 


It kisses your ring with its posy quaint, 

And softens the window to tender dyes; 

The marble angel looks down with faint 
Sweet benison in his.eyes. 


So still within! But the world outside 

Is bright with sunshine and fresh with May ; 

God’s Heart beats strong through the golden tide 
Of life on this summer day. 


The loves of the gossiping birds that pass, 

The drowse of the bees as they wander by, 

The wild free breath of the blowing grass,— 
The songs of the earth and sky. 


Through ages our wisdom can never span 

Nature ; our mother, the true, the free, 

Suill calls to her truant first-born, man, 
And wins him to her knee. 


And yet we shall heed not her tender tale, 
Nor feel the throb of her warm caress, 
Till perfect purity shall unveil 

Her perfect loveliness. 


7 * * * 


The bride has risen. O altar fair, 

You held no relic so pure, so dear ; 

She leaves at your feet with her maiden prayer 
A fallen bud—and a tear! 


God’s welcome shines in the blue above, 
His incense sweeps from the meadows wide, 
And she stands with His glory of light and love 
In the sunlit porch outside. 
LAUNCE LER. 








A MOTHER’S FIRST LOVE. 


—_e——__ 


CHAPTER I. 


THE summer night was fair and 
soft; the small London garden 
looked cool and pretty under the 
darkening sky. ‘Two figures were 
seen hovering here and there—a 
man and a young girl—now linger- 
ing in some shady spot, now pac- 
ing up and down, always talking 
in low and tender tones. They 
are happy. Let us pass on, and 
not disturb the golden dream of 
love. 

In a small beautifully-furnished 
room of that dark mansion yonder, 
alas, how different the scene! A 
woman sits, with hands clasped 
and eyes fixed in hopeless sorrow, 
with a look that tells of pain more 
surely, more deeply, than the 
bitterest of tears. And so the 
time goes by, and she moans not. 
A servant comes in softly, inquir- 
ing ifher ladyship wishes for lights, 
She signs a negative ; and still the 
same listless attitude, the same 
hopeless look. 

By and by alight step is heard, 
and the girl whom we left in the 
garden runs in exultant. 

*O mamma, I did not know that 
you werein here. Alone too! Poor 
little mamma! And we have had 
such a happy day at Lady Louisa’s. 
Harry has just left me, and, while 
wishing me good-bye, he gave me 
this lovely bracelet. Is it not 
beautiful, mamma? But you have 
no light ; you cannot see it. Let 
me ring.’ 

‘Not yet, dear child; wait a 
little.” And the mother tries to 
smile—a pale ghost of a smile; 


but the daughter’s quick ear has 
caught a change in the well-known 
voice. 

‘Mother, are you ill? what is 
it? Tell me; oh, tell me; and 
the fond arms are round her neck 
in a moment, and the young head 
bends down to hers. 

‘Hush, child; Iam not ill. I 
shall soon be like myself again ; 
but I have witnessed a sad, sad 
scene, and I have had a great sor- 
row to bear this day.’ 

Never has her daughter heard 
her speak with such deep pathos in 
her voice. 

‘Mother, tell me; oh, do not 
hide your grief from me. You 
never did so before ; do not begin 
now, when I can understand you 
better than ever I could long ago.’ 

A tender motherly kiss on the 
girl’s fair cheek, but no answer. 
Again the gentle pleading; again 
the caressing words : 

‘ Mother, will you not tell me? 
Oh, you cannot refuse to let me 
share your pain,’ 

‘Wait a little, darling; let me 
collect my weary thoughts and— 
I willtell you.’ And, pressed close 
together in the silence and half 
gloom of the calm summer night, 
they waited. Atlength the mother 
said : 

‘What I am going to tell you is 
only a tale of wasted love and life- 
long regret, such as we read of in 
novels, such as passes under our 
very eyes every day, but unseen 
and unnoticed. You wonder how 
it can affect me so; but it was con- 
nected with the dearest friend I 
ever had.’ 
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Bravely the faltering lips tried 
to go on, but the pain was too 
great. She could not speak of it 
to-night. 

‘Wait a little, my child; per- 
haps to-morrow I may be strong 
enough. It is sosad,sosad! I 
never meant to let you know. 
I wished your life to be unclouded 
with even the knowledge of pain ; 
but it was a weak and foolish 
thought. It is better to know what 
fellow-lives have been, what fellow- 
mortals have to bear ; it is better. 
Perhaps it makes us better too,’ she 
added, with a sigh; and, after a 
pause, she said again, ‘I shall not 
be able to tell you, dearest. I 
shall never be brave enough to 
repeat the sad sweetness of these 
things; but I will give it to you 
as it was written in an old girlish 
diary long ago ; that is to say, the 
beginning was written long ago, 
and the end, the end— I will try 
to write it for you, my child, that 
you may treasure it in the days to 
come, a memorial of the days that 
have been.’ 

She ceased speaking, and in 
silence they watched together that 
night, as the fair stars came out 
one by one, till every gem on hea- 
ven’s gorgeous robe shone bright, 
and the hour for rest had long 
gone by. 

The mother kept her room the 
following morning. When the 
afternoon came she placed the 
promised packet in her daughter’s 
hands, saying very gently, as the 
tears rushed to her eyes, 

‘I have changed very little. 
God bless you now, my bright and 
happy darling.’ 

Moved beyond measure, the girl 
sought her room, anxiously looking 
for the cause of her mother’s woe 
in the closely written lines of the 
faded leaves, whose very look 
seemed to tell of other hopes as 
well as other days ; of the dreams 
that were, and the joys that might 
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have been. The manuscript ran 
thus : 


Major Estridge, a younger son, 
with a younger son’s modest por- 
tion, handsome, accomplished, and 
well bred, ought to have married 
a woman of fortune, an heiress. 
He might have done so had he 
chosen ; but he did not choose. 
He married instead, at a very early 
age, a penniless woman, whose 
only dowry was a singularly lovely 
face and fascinating manner. 

Having thus rashly followed 
the dictates of his heart, thereby 
offending many of his relations, he 
thought it wiser to leave the army 
(where he soon discovered his former 
expenses had to be curtailed) and 
settle in the country. He knew his 
good little wife could manage on a 
very smallincome, and found apretty 
house in Devon, where they settled 
shortly after with their two children, 
one a girl nearly three years old, 
the other a baby. Years went by, 
other children came ; one little boy 
died, but otherwise they were very 
fortunate, until a heavy sorrow 
darkened all their lives. The 
gentle wife was taken away, and 
grief and lamentation filled the 
home that she had brightened with 
her beauty and her love. 

Lucy, the eldest girl, was seven- 
teen, and had ever been her father’s 
darling. He thought her like her 
mother, and loved her for the 
fancied likeness. From that day 
she became dearer than ever, and 
did her best to fill that gentle 
mother’s place in the desolate 
household. But ah, how changed 
everything seemed! A blight had 
fallen on their lives, and made them 
seem a barren thing. They seemed 
to have grown poorer too. The 
widowed father was careless of 
business in his great grief, and the 
young daughter knew not how to 
manage as her mother had done. 

Slowly and wearily the time 
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went by now, and months passed 
away ere the sound of laughter 
was heard again in the stricken 
home. No event took place, no- 
thing disturbed the busy hours in 
their monotonous flight, until one 
day, two years after his bitter loss, 
Major Estridge received a letter 
from the widow ofa dead comrade, 
killed by his side long ago in 
India. 

The poor woman wrote to tell 
him that she was dangerously ill, 
that her only son would be left 
very friendless in the world should 
God call her away, and finally 
begged him—once her husband’s 
kindest friend—not to let her boy 
want for advice or sympathy in his 
utter loneliness. Major Estridge 
answered her appeal, promising to 
take upon him this great trust; and 
by and by, when the poor mother 
had to bid her darling a last fare- 
well on earth, he stood by the 
young man’s side, comforting him 
with hopeful words, helping him 
in his sore distress, till he learnt to 
love and reverence him as he had 
never loved and reverenced any 
one, save his dead mother, before. 
From that day forth Harry lE- 
strange looked upon Major Estridge 
as his best friend and kindest ad- 
viser. 

For some time past he had pos- 
sessed a small appointment in a 
government office, but his great 
bereavement left him scarcely fit 
for work, and the kind major car- 
ried him down, for rest and change 
of air, to his own small house in 
Devon. 

He had written to prepare his 
daughter Lucy for their arrival, 
and the girl, now quite grown up 
and accustomed to her place at 
the head of the family, was await- 
ing the sad young guest, of whom 
she had heard so much, with a 
strange mixture of curiosity and 
sympathy. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Harry L’EsTRANGE, when first 
introduced to Lucy Estridge, was 
about one-and-twenty; he was 
very tall and slight, with a dark 
handsome face, and his manner 
seemed cold and reserved—per- 
haps a little stately, Lucy thought, 
for one so young. But there was 
something in him which she had 
never seen in any one before—a 
strange soft depth in the beautiful 
eyes that told her, even then, of a 
fair mind and a fair world within, 
though the lips (too tender and 
effeminate for a man’s, perhaps) 
seldom shaped the hidden thoughts 
into words. He was so gentle and 
refined, so quiet in his sorrow, so 
grateful for the kindness he receiv- 
ed, that the whole household soon 
learnt to look on him with a feel- 
ing like love. Slowly and peace- 
fully the days passed away, and 
though he spoke but little, and 
smiled even less, he seemed un- 
consciously to shed some subtle 
charm of his own over the mono- 
tonous routine of the quiet country 
house. 

As he had now inherited a small 
yearly sum from his mother, the 
major advised him to give up the 
very unremunerative appointment 
he held, and try to obtain some- 
thing better. He took the advice 
and followed it, as he would have 
tried to satisfy any other wish of 
his friend’s, and, after a little while, 
began an endless correspondence 
with all sorts of business people. 

The kind major would have 
given much to assist his young 
friend in a more effectual manner, 
but, alas, he was so poor himself 
that he did not know how he 
should find the means to educate 
his own little sons when they 
should be old enough to require 
something more than a governess’s 
teaching. Indolent by nature as 
well as by long habit, he knew not 
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how to exert himself, and went on 
his placid way, worrying himself at 
times, hoping and wishing, but al- 
ways with a strange faith in the 
good things an unknown future 
was sure to bring. 

And so their lives went on, until 
one day, about a fortnight after 
Harry’s arrival, a great stir was 
made in the whole place. Lord 
Lynn, the richest man in the 
county, was expected home after a 
protracted absence from England. 
Every one was full of the great 
event; of course there would be 
balls, festivities, and rejoicings of 
every kind to welcome his return, 
and the ladies already began to 
think of new costumes, to dream 
of dazzling apparel and endless 
amusement. 

Major Estridge had known Lord 
Lynn very intimately when he first 
came into his large estates, before 
he went abroad, and, remembering 
his genial nature, rejoiced at the 
prospect of having him for a near 
neighbour again. 

‘And if we are asked to the 
coming ball at Lynn Castle,’ he 
said, turning to Lucy, ‘we shall 
certainly go, and it will be a very 
suitable opportunity for my little 
daughter to make her dédu/ in the 
great world.’ 

‘But, papa, I have no suitable 
dress to go in!’ 

‘ Never mind that, you thought- 
ful little housekeeper. I think I 
can provide for it when the time 
comes.’ 

The conversation about this 
great event was continued in the 
drawing-room after dinner, until 
the major betook himself to his 
paper, Harry to a book, and Lucy 
to her favourite nook near the 
window—a wide low window, with 
cushioned seats all round, and a 
lovely view extending far as eye 
could see; vague hills in the dis- 
tance, a peaceful stream murmur- 
ing its evensong close to the house 
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itself, and, to complete the picture, 
bright terraces of flowers all gilt 
with the last rays of the setting 
sun. 

She gazed for a while at the 
beauteous scene, dreamy and idle, 
forgetful of all else, when suddenly 
she was startled by Harry’s noise- 
less approach. 

*I could not read this evening,’ 
he said, ‘and no wonder; could 
any book have charms compared 
to the poetry of this golden sunset ? 
But what makes you look so sad 
to-night, when Nature is showing 
you her very brightest smiles ?’ 

‘I cannot tell,’ she answered, 
‘but to me there is always some- 
thing sad in the beauty of evening. 
I love to watch it, to linger in its 
sweetness; yet through it all there 
seems to come at times a whisper- 
ing as of pain.’ 

‘I understand you well,’ he an- 
swered : ‘ one of our poets sings of 
this very thing you feel—of that 


‘ “Feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.” 
Strange human nature,’ he added, 
‘to weep over such a thing of 
beauty as this is.’ 
‘Perhaps its very sweetness is 
too great,’ the girl answered timidly. 
* Do you then think, like Shelley, 
the fairest things in life must have 
their taste of bitterness?’ and then, 
as if talking to himself, he repeated, 


‘Our sincerest laughter with some pain 
is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought.” ’ 


‘Do you sing?’ Lucy asked ab- 
ruptly, struck more than ever now 
with the soft music of his voice. 

‘I used to sing a little, but it 
seems very long ago now.’ 

‘You will not mind singing for 
me sometimes, will you?’ she asked 
half hesitatingly, fearing to wound, 
yet longing to rouse, him a little 
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from the strange lethargy into which 
he had fallen. 

‘I should like to do anything 
that could give you pleasure.’ 

And turning into the room again, 
he opened the piano, ran his fingers 
softly over the notes, as if caressing 
an old friend, and began, ina hushed 
low voice, one of those old English 
ballads, whose lingering tenderness 
makes them harmonise better than 
any others perhaps with the soft 
gloom of an English twilight. 

The voice was singularly beauti- 
ful, and, subdued as it was now, 
seemed to fill the air with a sad 
caressing sweetness. Lucy sat in 
her old place, wondering. She 


had heard little good music—never 
anything like this; she had never 
even dreamt the human voice could 
know such depths of melody. Very 
quiet and still she listened, until 
the song slowly died away, and the 
piano was closed again. 


‘I will try to remember some- 
thing more cheerful another day. 
That was rather a gloomy thing I 
hit upon to-night, and must have 
wearied you, I fear.’ 

‘Oh, no; I liked it very much, 
thank you.’ 

And that was all. She did not 
know how to tell him of the great 
pleasure his song had given; but, 
from that night, the fairy wand of 
music seemed to melt away all the 
ice between them, drawing them 
closer and closer together, till they 
became fast friends. 

He came to her now for sym- 
pathy, and taught her to know the 
full extent of the loss he had sus- 
tained when the noble woman who 
had been his mother was taken 
from him. Many incidents of her 
life did he relate, many proofs of 
her goodness and wisdom and 
beauty, reminding the girl of her 
own lost mother, and filling her 
heart with tenderness for him. 

Two days after her discovery of 
Harry’s musical talent Lord Lynn 
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came home, and the tenants’ wel- 
come—heartfelt and noisy—filled 
the place with animation for a 
while. The great man was beloved 
by all his dependents, and certainly 
deserved every atom of praise that 
was sung in his honour; but Lucy 
had not seen him since she had 
been a little girl, and she began to 
wonder what he could be like who 
had won for himself, in so many 
hearts, such evidently sincere affec- 
tion. 

Her father called at Lynn Castle, 
and came back delighted with its 
owner. 

‘He is nicer than ever, I do be- 
lieve,’ he exclaimed, ‘ and is coming 
to see you to-morrow, Lucy. He 
has not forgotten his little play- 
mate of many years ago, he says, 
and wants to see what. alterations 
cruel Time has made in her ap- 
pearance.’ 

‘And I have not the slightest 
idea of what he was like long ago, 
so I shall not be able to retaliate 
if he discovers that that same cruel 
Time has dealt hardly with me. 
You ought to give me a slight 
sketch of his former self before- 
hand, papa.’ 

And so they jested and laughed, 
and her father spoke again of the 
coming ball, and said that he was 
going to write up to town at once 
to secure a pretty dress for his 
saucy little housekeeper. 

The next day, according to his 
promise, Lord Lynn rode up; and 
when he was ushered into their 
small drawing-room, and greeted 
her with a pretty little speech, 
claiming the right of old acquaint- 
ance with the grown-up young lady 
he had known as a child, Lucy 
thought that she had seldom seen 
a more handsome face or graceful 
manner. 

The conversation did not flag, 
as it too often does. He had seen 
so much, and spoke so well, putting 
things in a new light—half comic, 
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half tender—that gave them a 
double charm. 

By and by he rose to go; but, 
ere wishing them ‘good-bye,’ he 
said, 

‘I remember, Miss Estridge, how 
often you used to tell me of your 
plans long ago—I mean, of your 
plans for the happy time when you 
should be “a big lady.” Wonder- 
fully quixotic they were too, some 
of those childish plans ; but among 
them all was one seemingly dearer 
than all the rest—at any rate, 
more often repeated—that was the 
firm resolve to dance away many 
hours every night of the “ big 
lady’s” life! And after all this 
your father tells me that you have 
not even been to one ball as yet! 

‘It is quite true,’ she answered ; 
‘we live so quietly down here.’ 

‘May I, then, be the first to 
realise your childish dreams? May 
I hope that you will grace my poor 
ball with your presence ? 

(Was he laughing at her? she 
wondered.) 

The invitation was accepted, and 
he went away, hoping that he 
might, as an old friend, call in 
whenever he should be riding past. 

When his horse was heard again 
slowly trotting away Harry came 
back to the drawing-room he had 
hastily quitted as the stranger was 
announced. Lucy ran towards 
him, exclaiming, 

‘I am invited to the ball—my 
first ball! You must congratulate 
me at once, sir. I feel that I have 
suddenly become of great import- 
ance in the world.’ 

‘You always were of great im- 
portance at home,’ he gravely an- 
swered, ‘and I doubt not the gay 
world will soon teach you to know 
how very much you are worth. But 
are you really so happy at the mere 
thought of a ball ? 

“Why do you speak so solemnly?’ 
she asked, wondering. ‘ Of course 
I am happy at the mere thought 
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ofa ball. I have never seen any- 
thing like it before, and—I am so 
fond of dancing ! 

‘And you will be praised and 
flattered,’ he continued, as if un- 
heeding her; ‘and you will learn 
to prize all these pleasant things, 
and care no more for old home 
pleasures—perhaps, for old home 
friends.’ 

*You are very strange to-day ; 
and,’ she added, laughing, ‘I don’t 
know what right you have to lec- 
ture me with the air of an old phi- 
losopher! But you know very 
little of me if you really think what 
you said.’ 

‘Tell me, then,’ he began ; but 
she had already reached the door, 
and only stopped to answer, 

‘No, no, I will tell you nothing 
after this; and I am going to think 
about the ball ! 

And she ran up to her room, 
marvelling the while why he should 
have spoken so earnestly, half sor- 
rowfully, about this trifling thing ; 
and then she thought his recent 
bereavement had made the bright 
revels of the world seem as a cruel 
mockery to him, and all her little 
anger vanished away at once, and 
in her heart there rose a great pity 
and tenderness for him. 


CHAPTER III. 


TEN days to wait, ten whole long 
days ; and yet old Time did not 
seem to slacken his pace after all, 
and hour after hour went by quick- 
ly and happily. Lucy almost won- 
dered at their swiftness ; but had 
she thought a little she would 
scarcely have been surprised. Lord 
Lynn often came in now in a 
friendly neighbourly way, and ge- 
nerally managed to carry off the 
father and daughter for a long drive 
or pretty country walk. 

Once or twice Harry was in- 
duced to join them, and these 
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three—Major Estridge, a man well 
versed in all the ways of the world, 
with the happy knack of putting 
people at ease and always saying 
the right thing; Lord Lynn, grace- 
ful and witty, with a well-stocked 
memory and original fancy ; Harry 
l’Estrange, courteous and gentle, 
speaking seldom, but never with- 
out impressing his hearers with the 
strange charm of his voice and 
language—these three, gathered 
together, might well indeed hasten 
the ready flight of Time. Lucy, 
between the two latter, often 
thought that the one might stand 
for the deau idéal of a modern 
gentleman, polished and manly, 
and the other for the noble-hearted 
knight of olden chivalry. 

Thus the pleasant afternoons 
went by, and the long evenings 
were spent wandering about the 
moonlit grounds, or, when Lucy 
was alone, listening to Harry’s 
wondrous singing. 

One night he had been singing 
as usual, now speaking the deep 
thoughts of music’s grand old mas- 
ters, now wandering away from 
them to warlike songs of nations, 
to popular canzonettes, till at last 
he began, like the first time she 
heard him, to whisper very soft 
and low the words of an English 
song, one she knew not before; 
and the voice grew deeper and 
more tender as it rose, and the old- 
fashioned burden came breathing 
a passionate sorrow, so pathetic, 
so intense, that the silent girl, lis- 
tening in the window, felt as if 
some unknown bitterness were 
falling to her share. Oh, how 
often in after years those words, 
with the anguish that the singer’s 
voice alone could give them, came 
back upon her memory ! 

‘Can we school the heart's affection ? 

Can we banish its regret ? 

If you blame my deep dejection, 

Teach, oh, teach me to forget !’ 


And now they seemed to weep 
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through the room till she could 
bear them no longer; and rising 
hastily, as if to break the spell, 
she went up to the piano, lifting 
Harry’s hand from the keys, as she 
said half playfully, half sadly, 

‘You must not sing with such 
deep feeling, or I shall have to for- 
sake all merriment at once. Where 
did you learn that song? What 
made you remember it to-night? 
It is very sweet, but oh, so sad 

‘Yes,’ he answered dreamily, as 
if he were still thinking of the 
broken melody. ‘Yes, it has all 
the sweetness and all the sadness 
of a wasted love.’ 

‘And you make it sound even 
more despairing than it really is, I 
think, with those deep notes of 
yours.’ 

‘Do I? Oh, no! How could I 
add to the bitterness of despair?’ 

Again she looked at him, struck, 
as she had been once before, by 
the unwonted earnestness of his 
face and speech. 

‘Do you really wish to know,’ 
he said abruptly, answering one of 
herformer questions—‘do you really 
wish to know why I chose that 
song to-night ?” 

He had turned quite round now, 
and looked at her. 

‘Yes,’ she whispered, half awed 
by his anxious gaze. 

‘I chose it because I feel the 
sorrow of those simple words with 
all the bitterness of reality, because 
I too have learnt to love in vain. 
Listen to me, Lucy. Oh, do not 
turn away in anger!’ and the plead- 
ing voice touched her to the heart. 
‘I have learnt to look on you as 
the one lovely thing in my troubled 
life; I have learnt to think of hap- 
piness and you as one and the 
same thing; and yet I did not fly, 
yet I remained in your sweet pre- 
sence,madman that I was! too cow- 
ardly to tear myself away, to brand 
my heart for ever with the hot iron 
of separation, and day by day I 
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have grown weaker. Oh, pity me! 
I meant to have kept the know- 
ledge of what I felt from you. I 
knew that my lack of fortune, that 
the very fact of being your father’s 
debtor in many things, should for- 
bid my speaking to you like this, 
and yet I have broken the word I 
pledged to myself hundreds and 
hundreds of times. Iam a greater 
coward than ever now. But you 
will forgive me, will you not?” 

Again the appealing look that 
moved her so; again the whispered 
‘Yes! She could say nothing more. 
Her thoughts seemed at the same 
time so far from this love, so sud- 
den and so new to her; and yet she 
was so Near to its generous warmth 
and humility that she scarcely un- 
derstood her own position, scarcely 
felt in the same every-day world 
that she had known before. She 
had placed her hand on his shoul- 
der when she came to him, and 
now, unconsciously, she let it re- 
main there. 

‘You are very gentle and very 
kind, Lucy ; and by and by, when 
you are a great lady, and I am far 
away, working as men must work 
in this hard world, you will not 
quite forget me, will you? or think 
of me as a pauper, who presumes 
to ask for a priceless boon? Re- 
member, I only ask that you should 
feel a little for my pain—that you 
should give sometimes a gentle 
thought to poor Harry l’Estrange, 
e’en though you cannot care for 
him.’ 

‘But I do care for you, Harry.’ 
Slowly and tremblingly the words 
fell from her lips, almost inaudibly, 
she thought; but he heard them, 
and a look of unspeakable joy 
chased for one moment the dark 


shade from his eyes; yet, as if to 
shut out a vision too bright to be 
real, he bent his head low down, 
whispering, 

‘Hush, it cannot be true! Lucy, 
you know not what you are saying.’ 
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‘Yes, I know.’ Earnestly, as she 
had never spoken in her life before, 
the little words were uttered. Re- 
verently he kissed the hand that 
still lay passive on his shoulder, 
whispering, as if to it, ‘My darling !’ 
and, ere he could add another syi- 
lable, as if afraid of what she had 
done, afraid of betraying herself 
again, she had vanished from him 
through the gloom. 

And now the _ long-wished-for 
night had come ; the welcome time 
was at hand when Lucy was to 
make her first appearance in a 
ballroom ; but her heart was full of 
a greater joy, and her eyes were 
bright with a happiness that the 
mere prospect of pleasure and ex- 
citement could not give. She had 
not spoken to Harry again since 
those rash words had fallen from 
her lips unbidden ; but it seemed to 
her as if a sudden ray of sunshine 
had come, lighting her inward 
thoughts with a new distinctness, 
banishing all doubts and darkness, 
leaving only the one great truth, 
that she loved him as she loved 
nothing else in the wide world. 

As she dressed for the ball she 
thought only of him, and when she 
came down in her girlish splen- 
dour, and her father had said, ‘ I 
am proud of you, little one,’ she 
turned to see what his fond looks 
would tell. He was looking at her 
with gentle tenderness in his eyes, 
yet with so much gravity that she 
felt almost rebuked for her glad- 
ness. He came near her, and said, 
in a low whispered voice, 

‘You are very beautiful, my dar- 
ling. I am almost afraid of your 
great loveliness.’ 

No more. A minute later he 
had placed her in the carriage 
with her father, and they were 
driving fast on the way to Lynn 
Castle. As they passed up the 
long avenue, crowded with the 
carriages of arriving guests, they 


could not help admiring the bril- 
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liant illuminations and splendid 
appearance of the old lordly place, 

‘ Whence came the sounds of busy feet, 

And pleasant bursts of music sweet, 

Whilst every window glowed.’ 

Lucy, who had been flatteringly 
consulted, and had given her opi- 
nion about some of the arrange- 
ments, almost marvelled at the 
effect of the rooms thus gorgeous- 
ly decorated: she felt as if a kind 
fairy had suddenly invited her to 
wander about some aerial mansion 
of her own, instead of continuing 
among the common things of our 
dull earth. Their host even seem- 
ed more graceful and handsome 
to-night than usual, as if beautified 
by the reflection of his own bright 
surroundings. Very courteous, too, 
he was, full of pretty attentions 
to all, to Lucy especially, as his 
old ‘baby friend; and so the 
evening went by full of delight to 
her. 

Later on, when Lord Lynn had 
got over the etiquette dancing of 
the night, he came to claim her 
hand. Lightly and skilfully he led 
her through the close mazes of the 
dance, and when it had ended, 
took her to rest for a while in a 
pretty flower-trimmed room, from 
which they could see the whole 
vista of lighted space, bright with 
fair faces and costly apparel. 

* How do you like your first ball, 
Miss Estridge?’ he asked, seating 
himself by her side. 

‘Almost too much, I think. I 
can scarcely believe that Iam my 
own quiet little self to-night, or 
that all this splendour about me 
can be anything but the gay sha- 
dows of a dreaming fancy.’ 

‘Dreams are more suited to the 
soft shades of moonlight than to 
the glare of a ballroom, I imagine,’ 
he answered, smiling. ‘ Would you 
be afraid to come on the terrace, 
and see what magic spells the fair 
Diana doth cast over my poor 
domain, when she deigns to watch 
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over this “ very witching hour of 
night ” ?’ 

* Afraid! Ofcourse not ; I never 
had a cold in my life! And so he 
found her wraps, and, having 
warmly muffled her, led her to an- 
other sort of enchanted scene: a 
beautiful lake in the distance, tall 
hills for a background, dark way- 
ing trees clustering in many places, 
the whole softened to a still poetic 
beauty by the night queen’s pale 
floods of silver. 

‘Oh, this is far better than the 
ballroom,’ she cried; ‘ how peace- 
ful, how lovely!’ and they gazed on 
for a while in silence. 

‘How happy you must be,’ she 
said, after a pause, ‘to look and 
know that every inch of this fair 
prospect claims you as its lord !’ 

‘And how happy you must be,’ 
he answered gallantly, ‘to know 
that every one in yonder ballroom 
has proclaimed you its queen !’ 

‘You are very courteous, sir 
knight,’ she laughingly rejoined, 
‘but I did not know it, and even 
hearing, cannot believe.’ 

‘If you are incredulous I can 
but call the liege subjects together, 
and make them bow before their 
queen ; you could not refuse their 
homage then, and surely the crown 
of beauty must be the very lightest 
and brightest of all!’ 

‘Oh, it must be; but my little 
head was never meant to wear a 
crown, however light.’ 

He was about to reply, but her 
father came up at this moment to 
ask if she would very much mind 
going away at once, as he felt quite 
exhausted with such unusual festi- 
vity. Of course she was ready to 
go. An hour after she was nestled 
in her little white bed, with the 
tender warmth ofa great love cling- 
ing round her heart, the still vivid 
sense of music and dancing, of 
brilliant lights and pretty speeches, 
rushing through her happy brain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE next day Lord Lynn put his 
pretty pony-carriage at the disposal 
of Major and Miss Estridge. In 
a friendly little note he said he felt 
quite sure that they would like a 
drive after the fatigue of the pre- 
ceding evening; and later on, 
when they had availed themselves 
of his kind offer, they met him 
riding slowly down a secluded 
country lane. He rode by the 
carriage during the drive, and then 
escorted them home, talking all the 
while so gaily and pleasantly, that 
the time he was with them seemed 
as a brief half-hour, though ‘the 
shades of night were falling fast’ 
as he bade them farewell. 

He came again the following 
day, hoping that Miss Estridge 
would do him the favour of riding 
a beautiful little horse he possessed, 
gentle as a lamb, he assured her, 
and quite fit for a lady’s use. 

Miss Estridge thanked him, but 
had to confess, smiling at her own 
poverty, that, alas, she had no such 
thing as a habit. 

‘Oh, this is dreadful ! he cried, 
with mock despair; ‘ but the de- 
fect must be done away with. 
Estridge, you really must not let 
your fair daughter be deprived any 
longer of such healthy and becom- 
ing exercise.’ 

The major smiled, and, to 
Lucy’s surprise, promised that a 
habit should be purchased as soon 
as possible. Harry joined them 
soon after, and they all strolled out 
as usual for a lazy ramble through 
the grounds. Whenever he ap- 
peared it always seemed to Lucy 
as if some spirit of poetry and 
music had chosen this graceful 
human frame forits earthly abode. 
Lord Lynn remained with them till 
dinner-time ; and, when he left 
them, the major, as usual, failed 
not to expatiate on his many good 
and charming qualities. 
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Harry and Lucy had never added 
another word to the stolen sweet- 
ness of that twilight conversation 
at the piano. The girl always felt 
half ashamed and half afraid of 
herself now ; yet, when the even- 
ing sky had darkened, when each 
small songster in his nest had 
whispered a last good-night to his 
brethren, when Nature’s thousand 
tongues were all hushed into si- 
lence, they wandered into the 
moonlit garden with a strange 
thrill of happiness at finding them- 
selves once more together, and 
alone. It seemed as if the per- 
petual coming and going of the 
last few days had been a barrier 
placed between them. Now the 
barrier was broken, they could 
speak freely again. But they 
went farther and farther from the 
house, and scarcely a sentence 
broke the silence of the ‘dewy eve;’ 
and the short words that came 
seemed all to have sprung up miles 
away from their thoughts. 

At length they reached a pretty 
garden-seat, overhung by one great 
weeping willow, surrounded by a 
light trellis-work covered with jas- 
mine, convolvulus, and a number 
of winding leaves, that made it se- 
cluded and lonely as any lady’s 
bower in the legends of old. 

They sat down, and, with hand 
clasped in hand, remained quite 
silent still, as if afraid to break the 
sweetness of Love's spell. 

* Lucy,’ Harry began at last, ‘do 
you know that I feel like the base 
thief who steals his best friend’s 
dearest treasure ; like the vile cow- 
ard who has no heart to fight, but 
surrenders at once to save him 
from the struggle or the wound.’ 

* Hush, hush !’ she said ; ‘ Harry, 
why will you talk like this?” 

* Because I have not been brave 
enough to suffer, and yet conceal 
my suffering ; because I, a pauper, 
have told you of my love, and 
sought to win your gentle heart in 
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return, when there are others with 
rank and riches—others, I know, 
who would gladly lavish theirgolden 
treasures at your feet.’ 

‘ Hush !’ she said again, placing 
her hand on his lips. ‘ Why will 
you worry yourself with such 
thoughts, the creatures of your 
own vivid imagination? And even 
were it so, your love is dearer to 
me than the wealth of all the uni- 
verse. If you say anything like 
this again, I shall think that you 
care very little for the so-called 
boon you sought for, and—have 
won,’ she added, very low. 

He placed his arm round her, 
whispering, as he had done before, 
‘My darling! but, checking him- 
self, he quickly resumed, 

*O Lucy, you cannot understand 
what I feel. Iam so happy; too 
happy ever to be quite wretched 
again, even though long years of 
sorrow should come, washing away 
with their bitter water half the 


sweetness of this bright hour. And 
yet I know that I am acting basely, 
selfishly ; that I am very mean. 


Listen. I have nothing in the 
wide world to offer you save a 
wretched yearly sum, and whatever 
else my poor hands and brain can 
add to the paltry pittance. A 
bright prospect, indeed, for one 
like you, who might, and should, 
have thousands to command.’ 

‘ You rave, Harry,’ she answered. 
‘Why will you be so foolish ?” 

‘ Nay, indeed, it is all true, Lucy; 
and I can give you nothing, no- 
thing but poverty.’ 

‘What does it matter? I have 
always been poor, Harry. Can 
we not wait? Some day you will 
be rich, I know; you were never 
made to remain poor and unknown. 
Tell me, will not your love be 
strong enough to last until then ?’ 

‘Oh, say that again ? he cried, 
almost kneeling at her feet ; ‘say 
that you will wait a little, that you 
will not give yourself to another 
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unless I fail hopelessly in my at- 
tempt to become wealthy for your 
sake. Lucy, say that you will be 
my wife if I succeed. O my 
darling, promise that you will be 
my wife!’ 

The passionate appeal touched 
every tender chord in her heart ; 
she stooped down to him, pressing 
her lips to his forehead; but 
ere she could answer his pleading 
in words, a well-known voice, that 
chilled them like a touch of ice, 
sounded on the still night air 
like a strange discord, slow and 
solemn as a death-knell. ‘She 
will never promise that with her 
father’s consent,’ it said ; ‘and she 
is too good a daughter to disobey 
him in such a matter as this.’ 

Yes, he was there, her father! 
In a moment he was close to them, 
and, disengaging his daughter's 
hand from Harry’s, he drew her 
towards him, placing his arm round 
her waist, as if more effectually to 
separate them. 

He seldom came to this spot— 
scarcely ever—unless when anxiety 
or trouble made him long for soli- 
tude, or when some great change 
had to be planned, some great re- 
solve taken; and to-night Fate 
had led him here, apparently with- 
out purpose; cruel Fate! whose 
hand seems ever ready to strew 
the hapless path of Love with 
thorns. 

And now he stood between them, 
quiet and gentlemanly as ever, but 
with a look of determination on 
his face that his trembling daughter 
never remembered to have seen 
there before. 

‘ Harry I’Estrange,’ he began, in 
a calm low voice, ‘ your father was 
the dearest friend of my youth, and 
I have transferred to you a large 
portion of the esteem and affection 
I felt for him ; but I cannot allow 
my daughter to pledge herself to 
one who is not even capable of 
offering her a suitable home. I 
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cannot, and will not, let her, in 
girlish heedlessness, doom herself 
to life-long poverty and care. This 
may seem to you very hard, very 
cruel now, perhaps, but, believe 
me, child,’ he added more gently, 
stooping to kiss his daughter's 
forehead, ‘believe me your father 
knows that which is best and right.’ 

Oh, the iron strength of those 
cold words ‘ best and right’! The 
helpless girl, as if frozen to death, 
felt unconscious ofall save a heavy 
weight at her heart, and the last 
prayer of her dead mother ringing 
through her ears—‘ You will sadly 
miss a mother’s care, my poor dar- 
ling; but your father loves you 
fondly ; he will be there to watch 
over and protect you; he will 
know what is best. O Lucy, that 
I may die in peace, promise that 
you will never cross your father’s 
will; and the promise was given, 
and the gentle mother died with a 
peaceful smile on her lips. And 


now—oh, irony of Fate !—she bow- 
ed her weary head beneath the 


weight of that promise. Oh, must 
she surrender the dearest hope of 
her young life? If her mother had 
known would she have hurt her 
thus ? 

Harry looked at her, as if 
to gather from her bearing what 
she wished him to say; he only 
saw a drooping helpless face, a 
great accepted sorrow. 

‘You are right, sir,” he said; 
‘long ago I felt, 1 knew, that any 
father must speak as you have 
spoken now. The beggar who longs 
for, and hopes to wear on his poor 
robe, some glittering priceless gem 
must be a sad maniac indeed ! 

‘Do not speak so bitterly, Harry ; 
we must remain friends; we shall 
be friends always, in spite of all. 
No son-in-law could have been 
nearer my heart if—But it is use- 
less talking any more—useless to 
prolong a painful scene. You must 
part now, poor children !’ he added, 
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with a new tenderness in his voice 
(perhaps his own young days flashed 
across his mind just then); ‘you 
must part now, and by and by, 
when Time has helped you to for- 
get, you will meet and be good 
friends again.’ 

Did he feel for them ? Lucy won- 
dered, as her dull ear caught the 
softened tones. Perhaps; but, 
looking at his firm though sad- 
dened face, she knew that no sup- 
plications would avail against his 
strong resolve. 

‘Good-bye, Lucy! her lover 
said, with a trembling in his voice 
that he could scarcely master. 

She could bear it no longer. With 
a great cry of anguish she turned to 
her father: ‘Take me away! Oh, 
take me away!’ 

Very gently and tenderly he 
obeyed. Once or twice he tried to 
soothe her with caressing words, 
but she could only answer, ‘O 
father, father, you have broken my 
heart ! 

She went up to her room with 
the faltering step of age, and her 
brothers and sisters stared at her, 
wondering what could have hap- 
pened to their ‘little mother Lucy,’ 
as they fondly called her. They 
tried to comfort her, to wind their 
arms about her neck ; but she asked 
them to go from her, and not to 
make a noise, because she felt so 
ill. And when they pleaded to be 
near her, promising to remain quite 
still, she said ‘no’ again, filling 
them, for the first time, with a sense 
of weariness. And so the stricken 
girl went to her little room, with 
dry burning eyes, and a feeling as 
if Death had knocked at the door 
of her heart again, taking herdearest 
treasure from her. 

She sat with clasped hands, 
gazing at the soft face of the smil- 
ing summer night, with the chill of 
winter through her being. And 
the time went by unmarked, un- 
felt, till she rose suddenly with a 
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new shivering sense of pain, and 
crept slowly to her father’s study. 
She knew he often spent long 
evenings there, reading some fa- 
vourite book. He was there, but 
not reading. His head rested on 
one hand, and his eyes had an 
earnest look of thought in them, 
almost a look of pain. She went 
up to him very quietly, laying one 
hand on his shoulder. He looked 
up, wondering to see her there, 
and then kissed her gently, saying, 

‘Lucy, little one, why are you 
not in bed ? 

‘Father,’ she muttered, so low, 
so tremblingly, that she scarcely re- 
membered her own voice, ‘ father, 
tell me when he is going.’ 

‘By the nine train to-morrow 
morning, he answered quickly. 
‘ But you must not look like that, 
my child. I cannot bear to see 
your poor little face so pinched 
and sad ;’ and he kissed her again, 
drawing her down on his knees 
like a child. ‘Do you not know, 
darling, that I am acting for your 
good? Some day you will thank 
me, Lucy; you will feel that you 
have done well to obey your father’s 
wishes.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘Mother told me. But— 
I must see him once again, only 
once. I cannot let him go like 
this. I came to tell you so. Father, 
I must see him again before he 
goes away—for ever !’ 

He looked at her for a moment, 
pity shining again in his blue eyes, 
before he answered. 

‘You are foolish, Lucy; but I 
know that I can trust my brave 
little girl ; only promise that—that’ 
—here he hesitated a little—*‘ that it 
will only be to say * good-bye.” ’ 

‘Only “good-bye,” ’ she repeated, 
as if weighing the heavy words ; 
and, bending to receive a last kiss, 
she slowly, almost unconsciously, 
made her way out of the room, in- 
capable of adding another syllable. 
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O vigils of the night! vigils of 
grief and care! what tenfold bitter- 
ness is yours when you fall to the 
lot of youth, of youth whose life 
has been made up of sunshine and 
of flowers ! 

In after years and after sorrows 
Lucy remembered this night’sagony, 
and she knew that it had been the 
bitterest of all that ever left their 
fatal mark on her heart. 

At length the gray dawn came, 
and then the morning sun ; the day 
that was to take him from her had 
risen, bright and fair as any May- 
day queen might have prayed for, 
and she hid her face with a moan 
to shut away the cruel light. 

By and by she heard the servants 
stirring, heard their busy patter 
about the house ; and then another 
footstep, whose sound she never 
more should hear, passed close to 
her, through the long corridor and 
down the stairs, till it was lost in 
some lower room, and she knew 
that the last hour had come. 

She looked at herself in the glass 
absently, trying to smooth her 
hair, to hide the traces of her sor- 
row ; but the tears she strove hard 
to repress rolled helplessly down 
her pale cheeks; she could not 
stop them now ; after all, what was 
the use of trying? Wearily she 
went down-stairs—wearily, crushed 
beneath the thought of the last 
farewell she was about to speak. 

He was in the dining-room, his 
eyes fixed on the heavy old clock ; 
he did not hear her come in, never 
felt her presence till her arms were 
round his neck, and her tears, faster 
than ever now, fell on his face and 
hands. 

‘O my darling! God bless you 
for coming to me once more! I 
thought the last moment would 
come, and I should be left alone ! 

‘ Harry,’ she whispered, between 
her sobs, ‘are you going away for 
ever? Am I not to see you again?” 

‘In years to come, perhaps, if 
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Fortune smiles on me, my poor 
love, I will come and look on your 
dear face once more ; but then,’ he 
added, with a weary bitterness that 
cut her to the heart, ‘then you will 
be a great lady, and the hand that 
should have been mine will belong 
to another.’ 

‘Never, Harry, never!’ 

‘Hush; do not make me a 
coward again! Ah, it is hopeless, 
Lucy, hopeless! I am but a beg- 
gar. I have learnt that too bitterly 
to-day ever to forget it again, and 
for years I can be nothing else; 
and your father is right, you cannot 
doom yourself to poverty; he is 
poor, you are ali poor; you must 
do something for yourself, for them 
all. O Lucy, what a blessing it is 
to live in these civilised times ! 
Again the bitter biting tone, again 
the look of intense pain. ‘I have 
promised,’ he went on, ‘ promised 
to ask for nothing, to accept no- 
thing; but I cannot go without 


hearing it once more from your 


lips. Lucy, tell me, tell the man 
who would give up his very life for 
you, that the first love of your heart 
was given to him, to him whose 
poverty made it a crime to accept 
it; yes, a crime in your father’s 
eyes, a sort of theft, my darling ! 

He had risen now, and held her 
in his arms; the answer came in 
the low whispering tone sorrow 
had taught her voice : 

‘Harry, I love you with all the 
love my nature knows. I love you 
as it is impossible to love twice in 
a lifetime.’ 

‘They may teach you to forget 
me now, poor little one; perhaps 
you will soon learn the lesson; 
those words will cling around my 
heart and warm it in the cold life 
to come, cheer it in the strange 
lands I shall seek, soothe and com- 
fort it beneath the burning heat of 
day or the big bright moon of the 
tropical night; wherever I am, those 
blessed words will be. Perhaps I 
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may dream of these moments, my 
darling, till they become almost 
real again, and the bitterness of my 
life will grow less.’ 

She listened, mute and dry-eyed, 
but each syllable he spoke lingered 
in her memory for ever; she never 
once forgot the most trifling intona- 
tion of his voice. And now the old 
clock slowly chimed the half-hour, 
carriage-wheels sounded on the 
gravel walk yonder, and they knew 
that the joy of their youth was 
dead. 

Hastily he gathered his wraps 
as the servant appeared, with out- 
ward calmness talking of outward 
things ; and then he came back 
to Lucy, now pale and senseless 
almost as a cold marble statue. 
Hurriedly clasping her in a last 
embrace, immovable save for the 
quivering lips, he murmured, 

‘Promise me one thing more, 
one only before we part for life! 
Promise that if—many years hence, 
perhaps, when you are great and 
prosperous—I ask you to grant me 
a few brief moments of your pre- 
cious time—O Lucy, if I ask to 
see your dear face once again, pro- 
mise that you will not refuse me !’ 

Her eyes, blinded with tears, 
were raised to his; but she could 
only mutter, 

‘I promise, Harry !’ 

‘God bless you, my darling! 
The prayer will never come until 
I know your poor lover can never 
weary or trouble you any more! 
Presentiments are true sometimes ; 
and, in the anguish of my heart, I 
feel that in death at last you will 
be near. I know it, Lucy. God 
is good; He will not let me die an 
outcast from your love !’ 

She knew not what came after ; 
she only felt that he had gone, 
taking her very soul with him. 
With her forehead against the cold 
window-pane she gazed into space, 
into some shadowy distance far 
beyond, long after the carriage 
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that bore him away had disap- 
peared. Her father came and tried 
to rouse her, petting her, as he was 
wont to do when she had been a 
little child. Impassive as a sleep- 
ing child she lay for hours on the 
sofa of his bright little study, gazing 
at him unconsciously, as he watched 
by her side, feeling no breath of 
life in her save a dreary bewildering 
sense of utter vacancy around. 


CHAPTER V. 


Many days passed away, and she 
wentabouther household duties like 
a pale silent ghost of the girl she 
used to be. And then her father 
told her that Harry l’Estrange had 
written him a farewell letter on the 
eve of leaving England. He wished 
to see new worlds, strange places 
where civilisation was unknown : 
he would not return for years. And 
so Lucy’s fond dream of love was 
ended. 

Lord Lynn came as usual for a 
few days, but he soon went away 
on some shooting or boating excur- 
sion ; and she felt his absence al- 
most a relief, as her father always 
wished her to be present when he 
came ; and the sight of his familiar 
face, more vividly than any other, 
recalled to her mind the golden 
days that were gone. 

When Old Christmas had covered 
the earth with snow again he came 
back. Then the church had to be 
decorated ; and he begged Lucy 
not to deprive them of her taste on 
this occasion, adding, with a melan- 
choly look, that there was not much 
of that delightful commodity to be 
found in the parish. 

She set to work willingly enough, 
and soon began to take some of her 
old interest in the pretty little 
church, with its bright wreaths of 
holly ; and when the decorations 
were accomplished, she joined the 
busy workers who gathered round 
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the castle tea-table, where Lord 
Lynn’s sister presided (she had 
come down with her picturesque 
group of children to spend Christ- 
mas in the old familiar place). 

Listening to cheerful voices and 
childish laughter did the weary girl 
good, rousing her to something like 
her former gaiety ; and by and by 
she found herself joining in the 
merriment with a lighter heart. 

The Christmas dance came 
round, and her father took her to 
it, ordering his ‘little one to dance, 
and let him watch the pleasant 
sight once more.’ She obeyed him, 
and their handsome host claimed 
her hand for one waltz, and then 
another, and then for the last coun- 
try dance ; and she could not choose 
but join in the gay laughter of the 
giddy throng. 

When Lord Lynn led her to the 
carriage, where her father had al- 
ready seated himself, he asked if he 
might see her the next day. Won- 
dering at the question, from one so 
familiar with the house as he had 
become, she only smiled, and said, 
‘ Of course !’ 

Her father seemed happier than 
he had been for a long time, and 
kissed her cheerfully, saying, ‘ My 
darling never looked better in her 
life !! And the words reminded her 
of that other ball she had gone to 
six little months ago, when another 
voice had praised her, when the cup 
of her happiness seemed full even 
to overflowing ; and she longed to 
know in what wild place her lover 
had hidden himself from her. She 
knew he would never return unless 
he could bring wealth to his chosen 
bride. Years might elapse before 
that time came. O God, the time 
might never come at all! Her 
restless thoughts wandered away to 
him toiling and suffering far away ; 
and in her dreams she saw him till 
the bright morning came, chasing 
with ruthless hand the sweet visions 
of the night. 
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Her father went out after lun- 
cheon that day, saying ere he left 
her, 

‘You know, dear, you promised 
Lord Lynn that you would see him 
to-day.’ 

‘But you will be back in time to 
see him, will you not, father?” 

‘No, little one; I fear that can- 
not be. But remember, I wish you 
to be very kind to my favourite 
friend.’ 

He disappeared as the last words 
were spoken; and she began to 
wonder if her manner had been 
unpleasant to his lordship, when 
the door was thrown open, and the 
object of these inward questions 
came to answer them himself. 

She always greeted him with the 
freedom of an old friend; so she 
said laughingly as he came near, 

‘My father tells me I must be 
kind to you, Lord Lynn. Have I 
done aught to incur your displea- 
sure ?” 

‘Oh, far, far from that! he an- 
swered ; ‘but—but you must be 
kinder to me to-day than you have 
ever been in your life before.’ And 
then, in gentle well-chosen lan- 
guage, gracefully as he did all 
things, he offered to the bewildered 
girl his heart and love, his title and 
his wealth. 

For a moment she looked at him, 
scarcely believing that he could be 
in earnest; but she saw in his eyes 
a pleading more eloquent than any 
words could be, and, with the re- 
membrance of another all-potent 
love that clung about the very air 
she breathed, she bent her head, 
saying, 

‘It cannot be, my lord.’ 

Fervently, tenderly he answered, 
praying that she would not shatter 
the hope that had grown so strong 
within him. He would not believe 
that she could send him from her 
—reject him for ever. And then 
he spoke of their old friendship, of 
her childhood. Oh, could she be 
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worse than cruel to him who had 
known her so long, who knew her 
almost as well as her own father 
did ? 

But she stopped him, saying he 
knew her as a child; but he knew 
nothing of her girlhood, nothing of 
the changes her womanhood had 
brought. 

Yes ; he knew—he knew all! 

She hid her face from him, and 
he told her that six months ago he 
meant to have spoken as he was 
speaking to-day. He had asked 
her father’s consent, and had ob- 
tained it. He was waiting for some 
favourable opportunity to win her 
over; and then—then he had heard 
of—of her great grief! 

Could it be true, indeed? Did 
he know all, and could he still love 
her—still offer her that love which 
high-born damsels for miles around 
would have been proud to win? 
Yes, it was all true. He was kneel- 
ing beside her, beseeching her to 
believe in him, to trust in him; and 
for one moment she almost wished 
that she were free to accept this 
one, so noble and so true, without 
being false to that other, as noble, 
as true—dearer by far. 

She tried to raise him from his 
knees, saying, 

‘Can you have faith in me, and 
yet believe that I could change so 
soon ?” 

‘Oh, no, not change!’ he cried ; 
‘but let me love you, and, with ex- 
cess of love, teach you to look on 
the past without regret—perhaps to 
forget that which could only have 
been a dream !’ 

‘Hush ! it cannot be!’ she said 
again; ‘as long as I live regret 
and remembrance must live with 
me ! 

* Lucy, do you dislike me, then ?” 
he said, so humbly that she felt 
as if he had rebuked her with ex- 
ceeding humility. 

‘Dislike you ! how could I dis- 
like you? Is there any one in the 
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world who knows and yet dislikes 
you ?” 

Gratefully he kissed her hand, 
speaking still in those pleading 
tones that seemed so strange com- 
ing to her from him. 

‘You do not dislike me, Lucy— 
you have known me since you 
were a curly-headed little child. I 
am praying to-day for something 
dearer to me than life—can you 
coldly bid me leave you like this? 
O Lucy, the very love you bare 
another should make you pitiful 
tomine! But no answer came— 
how could she answer him? 

‘Listen,’ he began again: ‘if I 
am foolish enough to believe that 
love must beget love, that the 
very greatness of my devotion must 
teach you, some day, to care for me 
a little, will you be cruel enough to 
refuse me the trial? O Lucy, tell 
me that I may try to win you!’ 

‘Pray, pray do not talk to me 
like this,’ she said, rising in great 
distress ; ‘do not, for pity’s sake. 
I like you better than any one I 
know, but that which you ask is 
not within my power to give.’ 

‘Will you not think of me and 
my poor suit a little? May I not 
come again? Lucy, remember 
how hearts can suffer, and, for 
pity’s sake, be merciful to me!’ 

‘Come again,’ she said, touched 
beyond measure ; ‘come as often 
as you like. We may be friends 
always, may we not? No greater 
misfortune could befall me than the 
loss of such a friend as you are.’ 

He took her hand again, but 
his only answer was: ‘ Lucy, we 
must be more than friends.’ Then 
he left the room, and she was 
alone once more, alone with a 
host of confusing thoughts that 
racked her heart and brain. 

How could she, insignificant 
girl that she was, have deserved 
the love of two such men as these? 
and was she doomed to darken 
both their lives? Was it true that 
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she could add the last drop of hap- 
piness to the cup of one so great, 
so rich, so beloved already? And 
through the stillness of the room, 
through all her contending emo- 
tions, she could hear the sad 
cadence ofa voice, like no other 
voice on earth, the sorrowful music 
of the words that had taught her 
an all-absorbing love : 

‘Can we school the heart's affection ? 

Can we banish its regret ? 
If you blame my deep dejection, 
Teach, oh, teach me to forget !’ 
And the girl cried to Heaven to 
help her. With eyes and hands 
uplifted she appealed to the mer- 
ciful Guide of the helpless, in sim- 
ple language, praying, ‘O God, 
teach me to do Thy will ? 

By and by her father came in, 
brisk and happy. With a look of 
expectation on his face, he said, 

‘Well, my darling, is your 
father to congratulate you ?” 

‘Oh, no! Pray—pray don’t 
speak to me like this; and then 
she saw a cold shade pass over his 
face, and the quick question flash 
through his eyes before he had 
time to speak it: 

*You—you have not sent him 
away from you, surely ?” 

Never had he seemed more 
anxious, more troubled, more an- 
noyed. 

‘No,’ she answered, afraid of his 
disappointment. ‘No; we are to 
be good friends always.’ 

‘Good friends! my child, you 
know not what you say!’ and then 
he told her she was throwing 
away such a chance as her whole 
life would never bring again. She 
only smiled, answering, 

‘Father, I know; but I am not 
ambitious.’ 

‘Ambitious ! no, child, unfortu- 
nately I know that but too well. 
You are not ambitious, Lucy, and 
tis well, perhaps, for yourself, at 
least; but can you see your 
brothers and sisters brought up 
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without the means to give them a 
good opening in the world? Can 
you tell yourself that you have but 
to stretch forth your hand to give 
them all they need, your brothers 
especially ; to open for them some 
brilliant career, my child? Can 
you think of this, and yet refuse 
to do it? 

Alas, poor girl, she had never 
even thought of it. 

‘Lucy, will you doom them to 
poverty for the sake of that which 
can never be more than a dream, 
for a foolish girlish fancy ; for the 
remembrance of a love that cannot 
live, however much you may think 
so now ?” 

O parents, full of earthly wis- 
dom, kind and tender though you 
be, how often do you fail to read 
the hearts of those little ones 
whose very being comes from you! 

The father spoke on in the 
same strain long and anxiously. 
He told her that he had promised 
her hand to the man who was 
high in rank and wealth; that he 
had informed Harry l’Estrange of 
this, receiving from his lips the 
assurance that it was well, that it 
was right his daughter should have 
all the good things of the earth, all 
the luxury that Fortune can pur- 
chase (poor, poor Harry!). He 
told her they were poorer than 
ever now ; that this marriage would 
repair all his mistakes, and bring 
ease and pleasure back again to 
his sorely-afflicted mind. Was 
she going to destroy all his most 
cherished plans ; to cast him back 
into the old life of anxiety again? 
Would she sacrifice them all for a 
foolish whim of her own ? 

And as he spoke his daughter 
grew weaker and weaker. She 
felt it was her duty to help them, 
to give up all the soft memories of 
the past, for the sake of these dear 
ones at home, and she scarcely 
wavered at all when her father left 
her, saying, ‘ Remember, child, this 
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is my dearest wish. Lucy, it is 
your father’s will !’ 

When Lord Lynn came again, 
her trembling voice answered 
‘yes’ to his pleading. ‘Yes,’ if 
he would not bid her tear away 
from her heart at once the old 
love which he knew had taken 
root so deeply there. 

‘ My darling, I am too happy to 
be selfish,’ he simply said, placing 
his strongarmsaround her; and mar- 
velling at this nature, unworldly, 
generous, trustful beyond bounds, 
she felt as if the angel of peace 
had come down, folding his golden 
wings above her, and the struggle 
of life was softened into rest. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HapPINEss pure and unruffled 
was hers when she became the 
wife of her noble lover. Days and 
months went by, and she was sur- 
rounded by a love so tender, so 
sweet, that her life seemed like an 
ever-brightening sky; and when 
the thought of another being—de- 
solate and alone perhaps—would 
come reproachfully, as it often, 
often did, she feared not to tell 
her husband of it; and he did not 
chide her for the old haunting love, 
he only added some gentleness to 
his own. 

And by and by she learnt to 
return his affection as she never 
thought she could have done be- 
fore ; and she learnt to think that, 
if ever a man was created after the 
divine image, this one might surely 
claim to be. 

Her brothers and sisters were all 
provided for now, and her father’s 
face was ever unclouded and se- 
rene. 

By and by a little baby-girl was 
born, and the mother’s heart was 
filled with joy. 

The time went faster than ever 
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when the old walls were made to 
echo with the merry tones of a 
childish voice, and the little feet 
made a pleasant sound in the long 
corridors and gravelled garden 
paths. 

When the child was five years 
old—a bright and beauteous dar- 
ling—the world began to speak of 
a new poet, whose genius filled it 
with wonder ; of a new poet, whose 
thoughts fell on the ear like music, 
at times deep and sublime as some 
grand organ note, at times tender 
and pitiful as a soft olian harp 
weeping ’neath the touch of the 
summer wind’s breath. The great 
world lingered delighted over the 
masterly work; grave men and 
dreaming girls learnt the sweet 
lines by heart, musing upon their 
hidden depth; and one woman, 
looking at the title-page, felt a 
great sob rise from her heart, and 
a great flush of pride cover her 
cheek and brow. 

Yes, it was his name that was writ- 
ten there—his! Harry l’Estrange 
had become the finest poet of the 
Gay. From the far lands where he 
was hidden he had sent her the 
best and rarest gifts of all; he had 
bid her accept each cherished 
thought of heart and brain, scatter- 
ing at her feet, with the chivalrous 
love of yore, the laurel wreath his 
genius had won. 

Hot tears fell fast as she tried to 
read—bitter tears for him, for the 
remembrance of a love that should 
never have been—and in hersorrow 
she cried, 

‘Are they true, then —true— 
those lines he so often repeated ?’ 
And she muttered them over and 
over again to herself, like an echo 
of the past— 

‘Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong — 
They learn in suffering what they teach in 
song.’ 

Oh, had it been so for him? Is 

it true that the voice, once trem- 
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bling with anguish, can utter notes 
of such overwhelming sweetness as 
happy smile-clad lips can never 
know? And her eyes gazed into 
the far-off space, heavy with the 
thought ofall he must have suffered. 
Oh, why had she been pampered 
and loved, while he, whose life 
was worth a thousand lives of hers, 
had suffered banishment and lone- 
liness and weariness of spirit? Other 
words, other sayings of his came 
back; memories, sad memories, 
rushed through her mind, and she 
whispered to herself over and over 
again, like some bitter reproach, 
‘Love the gift is love the debt.’ 
Yes, he had said that too; and she 
hated herself for the years of happi- 
ness that had been hers. 

The busy clock marked the rapid 
flight of time, and her tears fell 
faster and faster upon the lines his 
hand had written, until she was 
roused by a soft voice calling to 
her, by soft arms wound caressingly 
round her neck. 

That night, on the wings of a 
childish prayer, the poet's name 
was borne far away from this sad 
world, even unto the realms of 
God. 

Another year passed away, and 
another work was published ; an- 
other cry of admiration told how it 
had been received ; and Lucy, idly 
glancing through the papers one 
morning, saw that the man who 
had done these things— whom the 
critical public had made its first 
idol for the time —had been in Lon- 
don for a few hours ; had spent one 
evening—close to her perhaps— 
listening to the same strains of 
music in the same opera-house ! 

He had vanished again, none 
knew whither, not even the offi- 
cious friends who had discovered 
his arrival and published it, in spite 
of his desire to remain unknown. 

Afterwards he was heard of in 
the polished court of France, in the 
far cities of America, and everywhere 
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the great, the learned, and the beau- 
tiful paid homage to his genius. 

Peace and love reigned in Lynn 
Castle, happiness so pure and 
great that Lucy’s prayers night and 
morning—save when she prayed 
for him—seemed but a long thanks- 
giving. Her husband was ever the 
truest and noblest of men, and her 
baby-child had grown into a pretty 
little maid, whose twelve summers 
had darkened nothing but the 
bright golden tint of her sunny 
tresses. 

In the security of her heart Lucy 
saw not the dense clouds of sorrow 
gathering overhead—she saw not 
the dread shadow of Death draw- 
ing near; till one day, looking at 
her husband’s face, she felt a great 
change had come there—some- 
thing that seemed to her like the 
warning finger of woe, beckoning 
from afar. He had grown old as 
she gazed, and a look of pain had 
filled the dark-blue eyes with tears. 
She was by his side in a moment, 
with her arms round his neck. 

‘It is nothing, little wife,’ he 
murmured, ‘nothing; only it 
seemed as if some spirit had passed 
by me, whispering a farewell to my 
sweet life on earth. I felt the 
words chill me as they fell ; but,’ he 
added, smiling, ‘it is too soon to 
repeat them yet.’ 

Too soon! Alas, the warning 
angel had not left them much time. 

For three short days he lingered, 
patient and gentle beyond mea- 
sure ; three days full of the bitter- 
est agony to the wife he had sur- 
rounded with the treasures of his 
love ; three days, and at the end 
of the third day, resting his head 
on her breast, he whispered, 
‘Lucy, tell me that I was not self- 
ish in taking you from him; tell 
me that your life has been a happy 
one, and I can die without pain, 
beloved.’ 

‘My life has been one long 
dream of happiness,’ she answered 
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quickly ; ‘since I knew you first 
you have given me no shadow of 
pain—until to-day.’ 

An hour after, the kind manly 
heart was at rest; the strong arms 
she had sought so often could 
support herno more. Unconscious 
she lay beside him, and when she 
opened her eyes again she knew 
that the angel of death had changed 
her life into a dreary waste. 


Tears had fallen over this part 
of the manuscript, marking the sad 
words with double bitterness. The 
reader bent her head, and weeping 
herself as she did so, reverently 
kissed the faded paper. A whole 
blank page was left, and then a few 
more came, written with fresh ink, 
evidently the end which her mother 
told her she had written that day. 

With a strange emotion at her 
heart, a great tenderness and com- 
passion on her fair face, the girl 
went on reading. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Arter her husband’s death, 
Lady Lynn, bowed down with grief, 
left the old house where he had 
died, unable to bear in her sorrow 
the memories of him that haunted 
every room, every spot, within and 
without those walls, where he had 
first and last seen kind Heaven's 
light. She came to London with 
her child,—his darling, the dearest 
thing now in all the world to her. 

Together they lived, secluded 
in the great city, shunning in their 
pain the friends of happier days. 
They wintered abroad, and each 
succeeding year carried them back 
again to the sunlit shores of Italy. 

Time’s hastening steps had now 
left the days of mourning far be- 
hind, and the widow felt that, for 
her daughter’s sake, she should 
make a great effort to break the 
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sweet monotony of their quiet life, 
and let her darling see the world. 

They came back to London. 
Milliners were set to work; the 
presentation at court was accom- 
plished ; invitations came without 
end, and the mother felt very 
proud of her beautiful child— 
prouder still of the gentle heart 
that had never changed or been 
dazzled by her brilliant success. 

By and by she was betrothed to 
one who had chosen her from 
among the many beauties of that 
London season, to one whom keen 
and worldly, chaperons had called 
‘the best match of the day,’ deign- 
ing scarce in their philosophy to 
glance at that which lay beneath 
the gilded rank and courtly bear- 
ing—a truthful nature and a manly 
heart. But the anxious mother had 
seen, she had weighed him in the 
balance of her maternal fears, and 
he was not found wanting. She 
loved him too; and when the day of 
the betrothal came, her very heart 
seemed to smile again within her. 
She knew that, as far as human 
foresight could see, as far as human 
infirmities would allow, her daugh- 
ter’s life would be a cloudless 
one. 

They were always together now, 
these two—together, basking in the 
first brightness of their love. 

One day, ere they left her to 
join some laughing youthful 
throng that called to them from the 
garden below, she drew their two 
young heads together, kissing each 
smooth brow in succession, and 
as she did so the thought of other 
days came back, filling her eyes 
with tears ; but the selfish impulse 
was crushed in a moment, and she 
sent them from her, smiling and 
full of joy. 

She watched them till they had 
disappeared, and then, alone in 
her pretty little room—though she 
fought hard against it—a cold 
gloom seemed to creep upon her, 
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a feeling of loneliness with a sharp 
pang like pain. 

She covered her face with her 
hands till the outward brilliancy 
was shut out, as if she feared it 
might have mocked her weakness, 

Busily her thoughts were work- 
ing, swiftly threading their way 
through the dark chambers of the 
sorrowful past. Oh, how many 
years, how many days and hours, 
she saw and felt again, till they 
seemed instinct with the fullness 
of life, till 


‘The leaves of memory seemed to make . 
A mournful rustling in the dark,’ 


Why was the bitterness so great 
this day—greater, harder to bear, 
than it had been for months? Was 
it true that presentiments are sent, 
like outriders of woe, to warn us of 
its coming, to soften it, perhaps? 
One she had loved long ago had 
believed this thing that she was 
thinking now. Was it true, could 
it be true indeed? 

Quick and sure as the practised 
marksman’s arrow came the an- 
swer to her fears. 

Only a folded sheet of paper, 
only a few hurried words, written 
with trembling fingers, and she 
knew she had yet to learn another 
page of sorrow’s dark-bound book. 

Bravely she tried to master her 
anguish, to read the poor unsteady 
words : 

‘ Lucy, the time has come to re- 
deem your promise. Do not delay, 
my darling.’ 

That was all. With horses urged 
to their utmost speed, with heart 
and brain throbbing till it seemed 
that their pulses must break, she 
passed through the crowded streets 
like one entranced, with no feeling 
of life left in her, save the giant 
wish to answer his last prayer, to 
see his face once more. 

On, on! through ‘the madding 
crowd,’ through the ranks of fash- 
ion and pleasure, till the carriage 
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stopped noiselessly in astraw-cover- 
ed street, till the silence of the sick 
man’s room told her she was near 
him at last. 

Propped up on many pillows, 
frail and weak as a child, he had 
yet watched for her. When she 
entered he stretched forth his arms, 
and the motion was full of ineffable 
tenderness, but the silence of the 
room remained unbroken; they 
found no words to speak. 

At such a time as this, when the 
last hour of hope is at hand, when 
the end of all has come, when love 
alone stands firm, and does not 
faint-or die, bringing back all the 
brightness of other days, even 
through a mighty shroud of woe,— 
at such a time as this poor human 
words are pigmies before the mon- 
arch Death; their tenderness grows 
cold beneath his icy touch. 

They felt too much for speech, 
but she saw many silver threads 
among the blue-black hair; she saw 
that the strong hand of youth had 
wasted and grown pale, till it 
seemed fragile as a woman’s might 
be. She knew the last ray of his 
life was fading, and she thanked 
God that it had shone for her. 

By and by he raised his head 
from her bosom, whispering, 

‘Lucy, through all these years 
did you ever think of the golden 
summer long ago? did youeverthink 
of the sweet hope that cheered my 
weary heart when I bade you fare- 
well? Oh, I knew it was not a 
false dream. I knew I could not 
die without seeing you again. It 
was a presentiment from above; 
one that could not deceive. Ican 
die happy now,’ he added. 

But the bitterness of death came 
to her as he spoke. 

Aftera little while he beganagain, 
with dreamy eyes that seemed to 
gaze on some far-distant scene: 

‘When I left you, I wandered 
into wild lands—too wild for aught 
but beasts to live in; but they 
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harmed me not; some even learnt 
to follow me, as a faithful dog 
might do, and I learnt to love 
Nature’s dumb children with a 
strange love that would have made 
my worldly brethren smile. When 
the day changed into night, I would 
stretch myself beneath some patri- 
archal tree, and dream of the old 
home far away. Oh, how often 
have I watched the endless host of 
stars till their bright eyes seemed 
to read into my very heart, and 
catch the secret hidden there! In 
my loneliness they seemed as 
friends to me, and I communed 
with them as if they had been 
human. Oh, often, often I have 
answered theirkindly light in words, 
and bade them, when they should 
shine on your dear face, Lucy, to 
tell you of my love.’ 

She closed her eyes, listening ; 
and it seemed as if the heavenly 
spheres had opened, teaching new 
sweetness to the earth. 

‘Often,’ he resumed, ‘ through 
the long lonely nights of those dis- 
tant lands, my brain has pictured 
into reality the soft shadows of the 
past. Yes, you have been by my 
side for hours, Lucy ; by my side 
in great silent plains, where naught 
but spirits seemed to breathe ; in 
vast shadowy forests, where the 
whispering of many leaves seemed 
as the grateful prayer of night to 
God ; near rushing waters, whose 
roaring torrents stir the soul ; 
everywhere you have answered my 
call! And when you came you 
smiled on me, Lucy, and we spoke 
unknown thoughts of dreamland 
and oflove; strong mystic thoughts, 
so lofty, so gentle, so fair; oh, 
fairer than manhood’s fairest 
dream ! too sensitively tender, too 
delicately beautiful for earthly ears 
to catch, for earthly lips to tell! 
And yet, when you left me, when 
the busy day came back with its 
commonplace wants and cares, in 
the midst of it all my brain recalled 
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the fairy web of night; and, 
though many silken threads were 
lost, many broken, I tried to mark 
the haunting dream on paper, and 
weave the tale you taught me into 
a song of love. One day I sent 
my work to you, who were its real 
maker; to you first, Lucy, and 
then to the great world, who called 
it good, though the human hand 
had dimmed the spirit light upon it.’ 

The woman he had so loved 
stood by, gazing into the depths 
of his fading eyes, and the tender- 
ness of a mute caress was all that 
she had power to give. 

‘When several years had come 
and gone,’ he said, ‘I longed, with 
a passionate longing, for one glimpse 
of my native land again, for one 
brief glance at my darling’s face. I 
could not conquer the intensity of 
my wish, and for a short space I 
found myself once more in Lon- 
don’s motley crowd — that very 
crowd which would have made me 


famous had I wished. But I only 


wished to see you, Lucy. I found 
out your usual haunts; I went to 
the great opera-house, where you 
would surely be that night, and, 
lost among the glittering throng, I 
saw you there. I watched you to 
the very last, with all the splendour 
of jewels and lace about you. Your 
beautiful eyes turned to me once— 
only once — without seeing; but 
their look was serene and peaceful, 
and I thanked God that He had 
made you happy.’ 

How distinctly she recalled now 
each trivial deed of that night ! 

He seemed to be growing weaker 
and weaker as the quick moments 
fled ; yet he whispered softly again : 

‘Do you know I often thought, 
Lucy, that the little bunch of for- 
get-me-nots you gave me long ago 
must have stretched and changed 
beneath some magic spell, till they 
grew like a tight-fitting garment, 
that clung about my heart and kept 
it true for ever.’ 
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True heart! true love! bright 
creating fancy! Oh, could it be 
that they were doomed to grow 
senseless and die—colder than the 
cold grave, to lie silent for ever- 
more ? 

‘I must rest now a little,’ he 
said. ‘Oh, be not afraid!’ he added, 
reading her look of dread aright; 
‘the end has not yet come. But you 
must watch and pray for me, darling, 
for the angel of death is nigh.’ 

His head lay on her breast again, 
and the pallid eyelids closed as he 
sent her a childlike smile of gentle 
trust and love. 

An hour went by, and he did not 
move. No sign of pain disturbed 
the chiselled features as he slept; 
the wild beating of the heart he 
rested on marked alone the stealthy 
steps of the cruel phantom, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer, with arms 
outstretched, to bear him away; 
and in the depths of that heart a 
prayer was uttered, fervent beyond 
words, with immeasurable anguish. 

At length, with a great sigh, the 
trammels of sleep were shaken off, 
and, looking at her with intense 
tenderness and compassion, he 
drew her lips down to his own, 
whispering, 

*O my love, the time has come! 
—the time has come!’ 

Hushed and still, they neither 
spoke nor moved, till his voice 
rose again, sweet and solemn, say- 
ing, 

‘Kneel down and repeat the 
heavenly prayer for me—the prayer 
that divine love taught us to utter 
in our need.’ 

She struggled hard to obey. 

OGod, if suffering can bring down 
compassionate mercy from above, 
if it draws down for us the ‘ gentle 
dew from heaven,’ the words of 
that trembling prayer must have 
been heard and answered ! 

Another short silence in the 
chamber of death ; and then, in a 
clear steady voice, he said aloud, 
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‘I believe in Thee, I hope in 
Thee, I love Thee, O my God? 
And aftera few moments had passed 
away, he bade her come closer to 
him— closer, for his eyes were 
heavy and the day was growing 
dark. 

She put her arms about him once 
more ; but the tears she had strug- 
gled to conceal could not be hidden 
now. He saw, he felt them falling ; 
and his poor weak hand tried to 
wipe the bitter drops away, as he 
murmured softly in her ear : 

‘Oh, do not weep, my darling ! 
It is such a blessed thing to have 
you back again at last! I am so 
happy, Lucy! do not weep for me. 
And in years to come, think not of 
this last hour with grief ; remember 
that you have softened to me the 
bitterness of Death. He is not cruel 
—oh, no! He seemeth now a fair 
and gentle thing; and the end of 
all is coming, sweet and calm as 
the peaceful setting of a summer 
day’s sun.’ 


She kissed the pale brow that 
was growing cold as snow, and he 
said again : 

‘Lucy, we must part now, but 


only for a little while. I shall see 
you again where all is pure and 
fair and good, where even the me- 
mory of pain is not, throughout 
the endless days and years that we 
have called eternity.’ 

And the purity and the fairness 
and the goodness of that eternity 
came down upon the wings of 
Death, making the earthly face 
beautiful with the beauty of heaven, 
and she knew that a spirit too lofty 
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for earth had passed from it for 
ever. 

The majesty of death had come, 
and it was very gracious. 


The manuscript ended here. 
The reader bent her head as she 
had done before, reverently kiss- 
ing the lines her mother’s trem- 
bling hand had written, and then 
putting it away with gentlest touch 
and care, as if it had been a thing 
of life, she went down softly and 
noiselessly to the room where she 
knew that sorrowing mother would 
be found. 

The dusky night was coming 
fast, darkening the pretty room, 
and still the pale motionless figure 
was there, still the sad eyes seemed 
unconscious of the present. Ina 
moment the girl knelt at her feet, 
kissing her hands over and over 
again. 

‘O mother, mother!’ she cried, 
‘why did you doubt me? Did 
you not know how clearly I can 
read all that relates to you? Or 
was it to test your child’s clear- 
sighted love that you disguised the 
tale of your own life and sorrow 
under fictitious names? My dar- 
ling beautiful mother! Why did 
you not tell me? Poor little mo- 
ther! poor mother !’ 

No answer came; but the mo- 
ther’s head bent down to hers, 
wetting the golden hair with tears, 
even as a weary rose that has out- 
lived the storm may shed o’er the 
leaves of the opening blossom be- 
side it some of the rain-drops that 
have burdened its own. 








ESMEE. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘A THING OF BEAUTY,’ ‘A MADDENING BLOW,’ ETC. 


—_— 


‘ The jealous is possessed of a fine mad devil.’ LAVATER. 


CHAPTER XII. 
YSOBEL TO THE RESCUE. 


EsMEE goes home at a quick gal- 
lop. She feels as if pursued by 
some visionary being. Not once 
does she pause or look back after 
one little wave of her hand to Vane, 
who stands, statue-like, watching 
her as she goes. 

Her hat and parasol cast aside, 
she creeps down-stairs to Miss 
Elinor’s room, and taps softly at 
the door. 

That meek spinster is engaged 
in reading, but looks up as the girl 
enters, and notices her flushed 
cheeks and restless manner at 
once. 

‘My child, you are not well! 
You are sickening for some illness, 
I believe,’ she cries, with solicitude ; 
and for answer Esmée flings her 
arms round her, and bursts into a 
great torrent of weeping. 

‘Aunt Elinor,’ she sobs, ‘ forgive 
me for deceiving you, but not for 
long—only just lately.’ 

Miss Elinor folds the head, with 
its tangled mass of bronzed flecked 
locks, to her kind bosom. 

‘Good Heavens, Esmée! what 
ails you—what has occurred ?” 

‘I have wickedly deceived you,’ 
gasps Esmée. ‘I—I— 

Another flood of tears impedes 
her utterance. 

‘Don’t be afraid to tell me,’ 
Elinor West murmurs tenderly. ‘I 
think I can guess what these tears 
are about.’ 


So Esmée lifts up her pair of shy 
eyes, that somehow, in spite of 
weeping, have a look of happiness 
in their deep violet depths, and, 
with a faltering voice and a dozen 
blushes and dimples on her cheek, 
she tells of her several meetings 
with Vane Faulkener—not by ap- 
pointment, and yet not by accident 
either. 

‘I know how wrong it has been,’ 
she whispers penitently, ‘and I 
feared to tell you lest you should 
betray me to the others. They 
say such dreadful things of Aim, 
and I cannot bear it.’ 

Miss Elinor is speechless. Some- 
how it has never struck her that 
Esmée and Vane have got so far 
as meeting. A romantic, tender, 
poetical attachment she had sur- 
mised, but anything practical about 
it had never entered her head. 
Esmée eyes her in silence and 
alarm. Surely there is no fear of 
betrayal. 

‘They'll lock me up, and be 
harsh and violent, I know they 
will,’ she bursts out presently, ‘and 
then I won’t answer for anything I 
may do!’ 

‘Don’t say such things, Esmée ; 
don't say such things,’ Miss Elinor 
begs pathetically. ‘ You have done 
wrong, but no one shall know it, if 
you promise never to meet him 
again without my knowledge.’ 

‘I promise ; and, above all, you 
will not tell Ysobel?” 

‘No; but why Ysobel especially, 
child ?’ 
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‘ It’s not my secret,’ she answers, 
‘but I'll tell you, for I do not un- 
derstand it. Ysobel met Aim one 
day and walked with him; and yet 
she professes to hate him, and is 
always speaking against him to me.’ 

‘ Beware, my child!’ cries Miss 
Elinor sadly ; ‘ “ men are deceivers 
ever.” Take a lesson of what his 
father was, for we have no froof of 
his mother’s innocence. Then his 
cousin is a wicked man. Wicked- 
ness Often takes root as a canker 
ina family. This Vane—’ 

‘ Don’t—don’t say a word against 
him, for my sake, aunt Elinor!’ she 
exclaims, with a glowing face. ‘ He 
is all that is good and noble, and 
—and—I love him! 

Elinor West sighs deeply. What 
if Vane be a second Robin Adair? 
what if he too grows ‘cold,’ and 
this child’s life is laid in ruins, like 
her own has been? 

‘And he really loves you?’ she 
asks earnestly. 

‘He says he does, aunt Elinor, 
and I delieve him ! 

No need to doubt that. Elinor 
West has only to glance at the 
sweet happy face, the dancing light 
in the violet eyes, that have just 
mirrored back Vane’s own; at the 
quivering sensitive lips, over which 
Vane’s long fair moustache has just 
swept,—to know that Esmée loves 
with all her heart, and believes she 
is loved in turn. 

‘T’ll reflect,’ the spinster says at 
last, ‘and see what can be done; 
and whatever happens, may you 
be happy, child ! 

With a benedictory kiss on her 
brow Esmée goes down-stairs with 
a light heart to meet her cousin, 
who has just returned. 

Ysobel is quiet and pale, but 
Miss Margaret calls up a blush to 
her face. 

‘You look white, niece Ysobel,’ 
She blurts roughly. ‘I am afraid 
you have not been taking early 
walks before breakfast lately.’ 
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Self-possessed as a rule, Ysobel 
is taken aback and hesitates as to 
her reply, when Marmaduke Thorn- 
ton strides into the room. The 
man is not pale, but livid, and his 
hand trembles as he shakes it with 
all but Esmée, who bows. As she 
does so he bites his nether lip, and 
a cold look of triumph passes over 
his countenance as Ralph West 
appears on the scene. At this mo- 
ment a servant opens the door as 
well. 

‘ If you please, sir,’ he says, ‘ the 
groom bids me say Shot is not with 
your horse, and he fears you have 
lost him.’ 

‘I have,’ answers the squire, 
scowling malignantly. ‘Shot is 
dead.’ 

‘Dead! Why, he was alive this 
morning,’ cries Ralph West. 

*‘True—but dead now; never 
mind about him.’ 

And turning to Ysobel, Marma- 
duke Thornton makes some com- 
monplace remark on the weather. 

This is how Shot’s death had 
come to pass. It had been arranged 
between the eavesdroppers that the 
squire should call accidentally at 
the Dyke in the evening, and that, 
armed by his presence, Ralph 
West should lecture Esmée before 
the whole family circle on her im- 
prudence. Marmaduke, now that 
he believed her and Vane to be 
attached, desired more than ever 
to win her himself—by fair means, 
or else by foul. 

Ruminating on the best mode of 
accomplishing his wish, he quitted 
home on a bright summer’s evening, 
and took a circuitous route by a 
wood to the Dyke. His horse’s 
rein lay on its neck, Shot followed 
close, when a man stood before 
him. One glance was sufficient, 
and had he obeyed his impulse, he 
would have put spurs to his steed 
at once ; but— 

‘Stop ? cried Vane, calmly stand- 
ing before the horse’s head and 
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grasping the rein. ‘ One word, Mr. 
Thornton.’ 

‘Unhand that rein,’ exclaimed 
the other, ‘or I'll ride over you, 
fellow f 

‘Pshaw ! answered Vane con- 
temptuously. ‘Listen quietly, if 
you please. A few brief words I 
wish to say, and as I have come 
without a whip, you may hear me 
quietly.’ 

‘ I swear to you,’ cried the squire, 
though his voice perceptibly shook 
with a fear that Vane always in- 
spired in him, ‘unless you loosen 
your hold, and let me pass, I'll ride 
over you, and you'll rue the hour 
you aggravated me!’ 

‘I won't let go,’ Vane thundered 
in his passion, ‘and you may do 
your worst. Why don’t you set 
your familiar on me?’ 

Marmaduke Thornton had for- 
gotten Shot, who stood beside the 
horse, showing his huge range of 
teeth, ready at a word to spring 
on the man whom he knew to be 
his master’s enemy. The coward 
raised his hand in signal. 

‘Don’t let him come near me!’ 
Vane cried, grasping the rein firmer 
still. ‘I would not kill the brave 
brute, but I tell you I am prepared 
to do so, for hear me you shall. I 
mean no violence; leave me in 
peace. I don’t wish to war with 
you, save on our day of retribution 
—for it will come—but I have 
something to say—’ 

Before he could complete his 
sentence, at a quiet sign from his 
master, Shot flew at his throat. At 
the same moment the squire struck 
his horse violently, making it spring 
forward. Vane was firm, however, 
and on his guard against treachery. 
The dog reeled back with a blow 
from the horse’s shoulder, as Vane 
drew the rein with a jerk that al- 
most brought the animal on his 
haunches and the squire from his 
saddle. Quick as thought Vane 
drew then a small pistol from his 
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breast, and just as the dog was 
making a second rush at him he 
shot him dead. 

Marmaduke groaned, not with 
grief for the poor brute that had 
loved and obeyed him, but with 
mingled wrath and terror. 

* Poor beast? Vane said, putting 
by his pistol and looking at the 
dead dog. ‘But it is best; he 
would have done some bad deed 
one day in such bad hands. I 
thought he would be made your 
protector again, so came prepared. 
Now we are man to man; so, hear 
me.’ 

The squire moved uneasily in 
his saddle, but said nothing. 

‘To-day,’ Vane went on, ‘ you 
were in the eastern copse—you and 
her uncle. I saw you, but she did 
not. For this I abridged her stay. 
I watched you creep away from the 
sheltering bushes like a base hound 
as you are, ever working in secret 
and darkness. And now hear me. 
I love her—love Esmée Vivyan as 
Z love and hate, with all my soul. 
If all the powers of earth stood be- 
tween us, she should be mine, or 
none other’s. She does not herself 
know the force, the might of my 
love, the overwhelming passion she 
has roused up in my heart. I garner 
it all up, just as I do my hatred for 
you. And I tell you that, un- 
sleeping as my hatred is, so is my 
love undying, and I will accomplish 
both! What I have to say to you 
is, do not attempt to come between 
Esmée Vivyan and me. You will 
not prevent, but you may cause 
her pain, and every hair on her fair 
head is counted in my heart, to hang 
loving thoughts upon. So woe be- 
tide if harm come to one of them ! 
Don’t darken one moment of her 
life, or, by the heaven above us, 
I'll make you pay in blood every 
tear my darling sheds! Now go; 
and, if you are wise, remember all 
I have said !’ 

He dropped the rein ; and with- 
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out a word the squire, putting his 
horse at a gallop, was soon lost to 
view ; and by the time he reached 
the Dyke he was quiet and calm, 
save for that ashy pallor in his face, 
the tremble of his hand. 

‘We are all friends here, Mr. 
Thornton,’ begins Ralph West, in a 
shrill tone. ‘I look upon you al- 
ready as one of the family, therefore 
I chose you to be a witness of 
my just anger and my firm resolve 
to have things amended. I see 
you approve,’ he goes on, not un- 
derstanding the squire’s grimace. 
‘You have often blamed me for su- 
pineness ; my friend, you shall see 
how firm I can be.’ 

All look up in surprise; and 
Miss Margaret fixes her small 
colourless eyes significantly on 
Ysobel, who, in spite of her usual 
nonchalance, grows uncomfortable. 
Esmée is the most unconcerned 
of all: her thoughts are away, in 
the eastern copse, with the young 
Viking of her dream. A pair of 
blue eyes are shining in on her 
heart. A smile, rare, but tender as 
a woman’s, is shedding its radiance 
on her soul. 

‘Esmée Vivyan, I am address- 
ing myself to you 

She starts out of her day-dream, 
and turns two lovely love-lit violet 
eyes on her uncle’s face. 

‘This day, when I was in the 
eastern copse, you, forgetting all 
the maidenly modesty and precepts 
of your irreproachable aunts, stood 
clasped in the arms of—’ 

‘For God's sake, not before that 
man !’ cries Esmée. 

‘Dreadful !' ejaculates Miss Mar- 
garet, covering her face in virgin 
shame with her pet pamphlet on 
awakened wine-bibbers. 

‘Ralph!’ pleads Elinor West, 
white as death with sympathy for 
Esmée. 

‘I will speak ! he cries. ‘I am 
advised to do so—and publicly— 
to show her what people think of 
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her. Esmée Vivyan was clasped, 
I say, in the arms of that villain 
Vane Faulkener, the worthy 
squire’s baseborn cousin !’ 

‘Not baseborn,’ cries Esmée, 
rearing her chestnut head aloft. 
‘Not baseborn, uncle Ralph, 
though that man may sayit. Vane 
Faulkener’s mother was as good as 
my own, or she would not have so 
noble a son.’ 

‘Ralph! Miss Margaret says 
sternly, ‘ you always discover some 
wonder. You are wrong, quite 
wrong, as usual. If Esmée was 
there, it was not right; but others 
are more to blame than she is, 
and, I make no doubt, could ex- 
plain, if they would.’ 

She glances angrily at Ysobel, 
who colours like a rose. 

‘I ask you, Thornton,’ cries 
Ralph West, perplexed, ‘whether 
it was not Esmée we saw with 
that ruffian ; whether you did not 
suggest my speaking to her. Come, 
speak out; they don’t believe 
me.’ 

Ysobel looks at the squire scorn- 
fully. 

‘Why,’ he stammers, ‘this is a 
most unpleasant business—a family 
business, with which I have no de- 
sire to interfere. I would rather 
not reply ;’ and he rises. 

‘Stay !’ cries Ysobel, pale, but 
dignified, as she stands up and 
faces everybody. ‘ Mr. Thornton 
has been chosen by my uncle to 
hear accusations against my cousin, 
who is, I am certain, innocent of 
all wrong. I am called upon to 
confess the truth, therefore. Itis I 
who have met Mr. Faulkener by 
appointment. My motive I will 
avow only to my mother, but I 
know that Vane Faulkener is in- 
capable of harbouring an evil 
thought towards Esmée or any 
other woman.’ 

‘Pardon me, Miss Randolph, 
but you were not the person with 
Mr. Faulkener that / saw,’ Mar- 
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maduke Thornton avers, in sur- 
prise. 

‘She wasn’t here, even ! Ralph 
West exclaims, in a shrill voice of 
satisfaction. ‘She only arrived an 
hour ago.’ 

Esmée tries to speak. 

‘Hush,’ says Ysobel, ‘do not 
compromise yourself for me. You 
met him on my business. I will 
explain it satisfactorily, when 
necessary.’ 

‘And was it your business that 
my niece Esmée Vivyan_ con- 
sidered it right to transact in Mr. 
Vane Faulkener’s embrace?’ asks 
Ralph West, with a short laugh. 

‘Embrace! You know you are 
blind as a bat, brother Ralph,’ 
Miss Margaret ordains sternly. 
‘You probably mistook the bough 
of a tree for the arm of that poor 
misguided young man. You had 
better make amends for your short- 
sightedness and folly, by saying 
no more on this shocking subject.’ 


‘Come, Ysobel,’ Lady Randolph 
murmurs languidly, ‘we have had 


enough of this. I dislike family 
bickerings ? and she sails off. 

‘Do not betray yourself. Ihave 
saved you this time. Save your- 
self before it is too late,’ Ysobel 
whispers in Esmée’s ear; then 
she too floats away with her usual 
undulating step. 

Ralph West is left sole occupant 
of the room. 

‘ Margaret may call me a bat,’ 
he mutters, ‘ but it was Esmée, and 
oak boughs don’t have white wrist- 
bands on them. I don’t care a 
straw what others say. I'll be firm 
as the Katerigarock. I'll lock the 
girl up.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 


‘Husu,’ says Ysobel, a few hours 
later, as she sits in Esmée’s room 
holding her hand; ‘all will come 
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right again. Mr. Thornton is the 
mover in this affair to win you. I 
think that man loves you, really 
I do.’ 

‘ And do you advise me to marry 
him? a petty, mischievous, dis- 
honourable man like him!’ flashes 
Esmée through her tears. 

Ysobel hesitates, and a slight 
colour tinges her pale face. 

‘He may seem things which he 
is not just now. Jealousy of his 
cousin may urge him to act un- 
worthily. Still, I believe you 
might be happy with him’ 

‘With Aim/ with Marmaduke 
Thornton! and the drops in 
Esmée’s eyes dry up with wonder. 
‘Marry him! I would de sooner 
than harbour such a thought for a 
moment. O Ysobel, how can you 
hint at such a horror ?” 

‘To save you,’ Ysobel answers, 
looking down steadfastly at the 
ground. ‘I dread your being led 
into some entanglement with— 
Vane Faulkener.’ 

‘And suppose I love him?’ 

‘It would be a disgrace, an irre- 
trievably false step. Think what he 
is—a man without name, position, 
or character, perhaps; what do you 
know of him?’ Ysobel asks vehe- 
mently. 

‘And what do you know against 
him ?’ answers a low firm voice. 

‘This—that no good family like 
ours should unite itself to a blight- 
ed name, to one who bears a stain.’ 

‘Don’t say such things,’ cries 
Esmée angrily, rising and pacing 
the room. ‘Don’t judge harshly 
and unjustly a fellow woman. You 
and I may suffer from calumny, 
however innocent we may be. 
Ysobel, I love Vane Faulkener. I 
never knew how well until I weigh- 
ed my love by my tears. I love 
him the deeper for every tear I 
have shed this day.’ 

Ysobel grows paler ; not a word 
escapes her lips. 

‘Why do you hate him, Ysobel? 
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Why did you go and meet him? 
Ysobel, I zish you would tell me 
about ¢hat.’ 

She kneels before her cousin, 
and catching Ysobel’s cold hands, 
looks up pleadingly in her face. 

‘I won’t tell her how near / was 
to loving him,’ Ysobel thinks to 
herself. 

‘I met him because I feared you 
might care for him. He bore the 
character in Rome of being a reck- 
less man, dissipated and lost to all 
the feelings that should make a 
good husband for you. So I 
begged him to leave this at once.’ 

‘Oh,’ cries Esmée, blushing 
crimson at the picture her mind’s 
eye conjures up, ‘he must have 
fancied I had spoken of him as if 
I loved him. What must he have 
thought of me! how could you 
speak of such a thing !’ 

‘I feared nothing,’ Ysobel re- 
plies haughtily. ‘My own dignity 
prevented a false construction 
You are 


being put on my words. 
a baby in the ways of the world, 
and in your ignorance you might 


compromise yourself with this 
nameless man. Our name is with- 
out a blemish; do not you stamp it 
with a reproach.’ 

* Now listen to me, Ysobel. If 
Vane Faulkener loves me, I will 
marry him when he asks me. No- 
body can come between him and 
me. I thought you loved him, and 
for that reason dreaded my heart’s 
inclination towards him. Now I 
am assured that you do not care 
for him I shall try no longer to 
check my feelings. I love him. I 
shall always love him, and I will 
never marry any other man. So 
help me, Heaven ! 

Ysobel cannot answer; her brow 
contracts, her cheek flushes again 
in scorn, and then she suddenly 
grows white and calm. 

‘It is absurd talking to you,’ 
she says a little contemptuously ; 
‘now at least: to-morrow we will 
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resume the subject. I will leave 
you now, Esmée. I don’t wish 
my mother to know what we have 
been discussing. Good-night, 
child, and think over all I have . 
said. It was meant for your good.’ 

‘I know that,’ and Esmée kisses 
her effusively ; but Ysobel quietly 
puts her aside, and sails from the 
room. 

The kisses of a woman that loves 
Vane Faulkener, and that perhaps 
Vane Faulkener loves, are more 
loathsome to her than stripes. 

Meanwhile Lady Randolph, un- 
accustomed to the dullness of coun- 
try life, seeks in this family feud an 
excuse for leaving the Dyke. 

‘I shall go to-morrow,’ she mur- 
murs languidly to Ralph West. 
‘You see that Esmée’s conduct is 
so peculiar, that if Ysobel remains 
here she may be influenced by it.’ 

The result of this speech is to 
decide Ralph West on his course ; 
and Esmée, to her indignation and 
shame, is ‘ ordered to remain in her 
own room.’ 

Poor old Ralph West! he is like 
all other fools, obstinate and blind. 
It is to Mrs. Allen’s care that he 
consigns his refractory niece, and 
the key that keeps her a prisoner. 

‘I tell you it will do her good, 
Mrs. Allen ; it will break her spirit 
and bend her to our will, he 
whines. 

‘You always know what is best, 
sir,’ the housekeeper says blandly, 
dropping a curtsy, and putting the 
key into her capacious pocket; and, 
‘What a pigheaded old fellow he 
is !’ she adds mentally. 

Miss Elinor sheds oceans of 
tears over her darling’s captivity. 
Then she quietly walks to the 
farmer, Stephen King’s, where 
Vane is staying, and, requesting 
an interview, is shown into a room, 
where, to her surprise, Mr. Grey 
is sitting. 

Vane rises in some confusion, 
offers her a chair; and then, re- 
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gaining his self-possession, ex- 
presses his pleasure, whatever the 
cause of her visit. He knows that 
Esmée loves the spinster, and re- 
gards her kindly as a _ conse- 
quence. 

‘You are astonished to see me 
here, Miss Elinor,’ says Lester 
Grey, ‘especially as I have not 
been to the Dyke since my return 
from town; but I wanted to see 
Mr. Faulkener on a subject inter- 
esting to both of us.’ 

‘ Do you allude to Miss Vivyan ?” 
asks Miss Elinor, in amazement. 

‘No, no!’ the curate replies 
hastily, colouring as he does so; 
‘I allude to Lucy Warner, whom 
I have placed in safety from insult, 
at the request of Mr. Faulkener, 
as business prevented his ab- 
sence from Weston-cum-Zouche at 
present.’ 

‘You are both kind and con- 
siderate,’ answers Elinor West, 
in her mild voice; ‘but I wish 
Mr. Faulkener’s engagements call- 
ed him elsewhere just now, as the 
events of the last few days threaten 
worse results than he anticipated, 
perhaps, when engaging on them.’ 

‘Good Heavens! what do you 
mean ?’ cries Vane, aghast. 

The curate sits like one petrified ; 
then he strides towards the door, 
his features working painfully. 

*I beg pardon, but I had better 
go; this matter may be a private 
one, Miss Elinor, between you and 
Mr. Faulkener.’ 

‘No; stay, Mr. Grey; I am glad 
you are here; you may exert your 
influence with Mr. Fauikener in 
my behalf.’ 

Now Elinor Westhad loved, deep- 
ly loved, her faithless ‘Rebin Adair,’ 
but it was ‘long, long ago.’ She 
now overlooked the pain that such 
chains threw round a human heart 
—chains that, like a felon’s irons, 
resound with every step we take, 
and gall somewhere, especially 
when but little hope is linked with 
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them. This was the curate’s case. 
Something now whispered to him 
that even that ‘ little’ was lost ; and 
his fears are confirmed when Miss 
Elinor braces herself up and ad- 
dresses Vane in a little timid 
shrinking voice, which has a tone 
of deprecation in it. 

‘You don’t know, perhaps, Mr. 
Faulkener, that your imprudent, 
most imprudent, meetings with 
Miss Vivyan have been discovered, 
and reported to her guardian and 
uncle ?” 

‘I am aware of it,’ Vane mutters 
through his set teeth. 

Lester Grey feels cold at heart, 
and the blood deserts his face. 
For one moment he experiences 
wrath and indignation against 
Vane; in the next he fully ac- 
knowledges to himself the physical 
superiority of his superbly hand- 
some rival, and even awakens 
to the nobility of soul that Vane 
undoubtedly possesses. 

‘ All is known,’ announces Miss 
Elinor, in a mournfully sepulchral 
tone ; ‘ and, worst ofall, I feel sure 
my brother has taken an ill-advised 
step in coercion.’ 

* Coercion ?’ cry both men, in a 
breath. 

‘Yes ; he has determined upon 
keeping the child locked up until 
your departure, Mr. Faulkener ; 
and—and I fear he has done a 
wrong thing, for Esmée has a high 
spirit.’ 

Vane half rises from his chair, 
and then sinks down again ; a variety 
of expressions flit over his fea- 
tures; even the ghost of a smile 
crosses his handsome mouth. 

And Lester Grey, looking at him, 
reads in his face that he loves 
Esmée with intensity and fervour. 

‘TI have come,’ goes on Elinor 
West, ‘to ask you, by the friend- 
ship which I have always felt for 
you, to leave, and to forget any 
foolish words that may have passed 
between you and Esmée. Believe 
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me, all pursuit is vain ; her uncle 
will never consent.’ 

‘Is this visit a friendly one, Miss 
Elinor, or one dictated by Mr. 
West?’ Vane asks quietly. 

‘I have come at my own heart’s 
dictating,’ she replies huskily ; 
‘come to one whom I like and 
pity, and whom I cannot counten- 
ance as a husband for my niece.’ 

‘I welcome you gladly, Miss 
Elinor, and I reverence you with 
all my heart ; but I think it right 
to be frank with you, and to say 
that if Esmée loves me, as I now 
believe her to do, all the uncles 
and guardians in the world will not 
keep her from me. My love and 
perseverance shall reach her, and 
confirm her in her love by the as- 
surance of them.’ 

‘Unless I am in error, the ac- 
quaintance between yourself and 
Miss Vivyan is not of long stand- 
ing, Lester Grey puts in hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘Ofa few weeks only,’ cries Miss 
Elinor. 

‘Love has no date,’ Vane mur- 
murs passionately ; ‘the heart re- 
jects all such ; the brightest flowers 
are those that blush to life in half 
an hour’s sunshine.’ 

‘And they fade as soon,’ sighs 
the spinster. ‘O Mr. Faulkener, 
give up this folly, or leave here for 
a while, and let time decide the 
durability of a love that has sprung 
up like a gourd in the night.’ 

‘And leave er, leave my 
Esmée,’ he cries scornfully, ‘to 
the tender mercies of a guardian 
who, for the small fault of passing 
an hour with one she has known 
from childhood, can lock her up 
like a criminal! I am dound to 
stay and release her, Miss Elinor.’ 

A dead silence succeeds this 
speech. 

‘Besides,’ Vane goes on dreamily, 
‘there is a fate in all things. Our 
meeting was preordained.’ 

‘Do not let such an idea urge 


you on,’ the curate says, in a low 
voice. ‘This may only be a 
temptation to lure you from noble 
actions.’ 

‘ By Heavens! you do well to re- 
mind me of them. I had forgotten,’ 
exclaims Vane, standing up in all 
the majesty of his proud beauty, 
‘that to win Esmée I must strug- 
gle with redoubled energy to frove 
myself what I svow Iam. No, 
Miss Elinor, I cannot give up what 
seems to me the one sweet hope of 
my life; but I shall evince such 
love for your niece, that you will, 
in spite of yourself, approve of her 
becoming my wife.’ 

His blue eyes flash joyously as 
he says this. 

Esmée his wife! The words 
call up such a paradise on earth, 
that his whole face grows radiant 
with the picture. 

Elinor West, looking at him, 
does not wonder that Esmée is 
enthralled. Even to her such 
physical beauty as this man pos- 
sesses appeals. There is nothing 
coarse and sensual about it. Re- 
finement stamps every lineament. 
The very flash of the deep-blue 
eyes has poetry in it; and the 
smile on the well-cut lips owns a 
subtle attraction. 

So the spinster sighs, and rising, 
prepares to leave. 

‘It is useless to press you fur- 
ther, I see, Mr. Faulkener. I can 
but appeal to Esmée’s love for me, 
and her sense of duty towards her- 
self? 

‘Don’t go in anger, Miss Elinor,’ 
Vane says impulsively. ‘You 
were so good to me when I was a 
boy ; extend your goodness to me 
now I am a man; and I promise 
you that I will influence Miss 
Vivyan in nothing. Her own heart 
shall dictate all.’ 

A faint hope rises in the spin- 
ster’s heart at this, and she shakes 
hands with the culprit with a cor- 
diality which would shock Miss 
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Margaret, who, at this moment, 
perched on a straight-backed chair, 
is endeavouring to reclaim her 
misguided niece by reading her 
bits of a packet of tracts she holds 
in her gigantic palms. 

Esmée, flushed with weeping, 
sits meekly before her, apparently 
listening ; but the golden words 
that drop from tract No. 1, ‘Crumbs 
of Comfort for the Chickens of 
Grace in the Holy Farmyard,’ and 
tract No. 2, ‘Buttons for the 
Boots of Unbelievers,’ fall on stony 
ground. 

Esmée, poor lost child, heeds 
not a sentence. 

* How shall I see him again?’ is 
the refrain of her thoughts. 

The evening has closedin. The 
sun has set in all its glory behind 
a great band of gray and amber 
clouds; the shadows begin to 
trail their long lengths across the 
turf in broad black bars; and only 
a few pale holy stars hang dimly 
in the sky. 

Vane, by dint of persuasion and 
the irresistibility of his handsome 
face, has so far enlisted the house- 
keeper in hiscause that she has pro- 
mised to be a messenger of Cupid, 
and place a billet-doux in Esmée’s 
own hand. 

The clock of the picturesque 
old church, that has stood for cen- 
turies in the village of Weston- 
cum-Zouche, gives out in sonorous 
tones the hour of ten, as Vane 
noiselessly uncloses the shrubbery 
gate. ll is still, save the trill of 
a nightingale on an oak bough, 
and a soft rustling of leaves, whis- 
pering to one another in the dark- 
ness. He closes the gate and 
stands still, while a thought flashes 
across him to go round and look 
up at his lady-love’s window. In 
a moment he stands before it. 
Esmée’s bedroom opens into a 
small ante-chamber, in which 
her piano and easel are placed. 
The lattice of this is open, and a 
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light shines from within. The 
filmy curtain floats slightly in the 
summer wind. 

This side of the house faces the 
south, and a wide-spreading tree 
stands hard by. There are many 
cruel temptations thrown in our 
path. 

Now Vane has merely, Romeo- 
like, stolen here to look on Esmée’s 
window; but an impulse rushes 
over him to climb the tree, and 
look on the face for which his eyes 
arehungry. He is up ina moment, 
and as he reaches the level of the 
sill he hears a faint sob within. 
The sound is too much. Without 
pausing to consider, he pushes 
aside the curtains and springs in. 

Esmeé utters a cry of terror. 

‘Love! My love! whispers 
Vane, ‘for Heaven’s sake be calm. 
It is I! and he clasps her hand. 

‘Go, go!’ she cries, retreating in 
alarm, she scarcely knows why. 
‘ This is madness ; it will ruin me 
O Mr. 


if they find you here. 
Faulkener, leave me !’ 
‘Mr. Faulkener! he says re- 


proachfully. ‘Is it indeed only 
this? Then I have really done 
wrong in coming, and doubly 
wrong in causing you so much 
suffering which my love is power- 
less to alleviate.’ 

‘You are wrong, Vane,’ she 
answers, much agitated. ‘I amso 
upset with my uncle’s treatment 
that I scarcely know what I am 
saying.’ 

As she says ‘ Vane,’ he is at her 
side, her hands in both of his 
again, and his deep loving eyes 
bent down on the trembling girl. 

‘Don’t speak coldly to me, my 
darling ; be silent, and let me 
look at you, and watch your face, 
while I tell you all in my heart. 
O my child, all you have suffered 
on my account makes me love you 
a thousandfold more if / could. If 
passion alone guided me I should 
not be here: that with me is fleet- 
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ing as a star seeking the sea; but 
my /ove for you is the sea itself.’ 

‘What can this love avail us? 
she says through her tears; ‘we 
must part soon, and how can we 
hope to meet with so many to 
prevent us?” 

‘Are you daunted already, my 
own ?’ he asks, smilingly. ‘If you 
love me I fear nothing. Tell me, 
Esmée, are you sure of yourself? 
Do you believe that you can love 
me more than any man you may 
see—whether, for my sake, you 
are willing, under all circumstances, 
to share my fate ?” 

He strains her slight figure 
closer to him, and his hot eager 
lips press the little white face 
that lays on his breast. He never 


doubts what answer she will give 
—he reads it already in the fast 
throbs of the heart that rests against 
his own, in the loving clasp of the 
five little fingers that are entwined 
with his. 

‘I shall never love any man as I 


love you,’ she says simply, but the 
answer is sweeter and more con- 
vincing than all the flowers of 
rhetoric she could employ. 

* My darling child 

His voice trembles with emotion 
as he goes on, ‘ Don’t mistake your 
feelings—it would wreck us both. 
If you love me as you say, when 
our lives are one I shall be another 
man, doubly energetic in my task, 
so that I may raise you to where 
you should and s/a// be.’ 

‘I don’t know how it is,’ she 
replies, in a low shy tone, ‘but I 
have never thought about love as 
many girls do. My love for you, 
Vane, has so much reverence in it, 
that I know I could never feel for 
another as I do for you.’ 

‘Sweet, I don’t half like that 
word “reverence ;” it makes me 
think of the disparity of our years, 
and it will engender fear of me. 
Love, little one, should be all 
confiding—all fearless.’ 
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Esmée’s dark-blue eyes peep up 
into his grave face, her hand nestles 
more closely in his palm. 

* Vane,’—never in his life has 
his name sounded so soft and 
pleasant in his ears,—*I am not 
afraid of you, but care for you 
with a dozen feelings in one—all 
the affections that I have ever 
known in my life seem to gather 
round you. Cav't you understand, 
then, why a sort of reverence 
mingles with my love ?” 

He is silent for a minute, then 
he says seriously, 

‘Listen, pet: my ideas of what a 

wife should be are perhaps more 
rigid than those of most men, and I 
have peculiar notions moreover as 
to how that wife should be won. 
There was a time, long, long ago, 
when in impetuousness and pros- 
perity I should have urged you to 
run away with me. Vow I would 
not ask it; for, Esmée, though love 
at first may excuse all, there might 
come a time when the Ausband 
might reflect. Iam a jealous man, 
darling, I avow it—my nature is 
horribly, even unreasonably, jeal- 
ous! But I 2xow you will never 
arouse such a feeling inme. Still, 
if I persuaded you to go with me, 
some day I might remember how 
I had won you, how you had 
overstepped discretion and right; 
and the thought might raise the 
demon of suspicion in my soul. 
You see I am frank with you, my 
own.’ 
‘I love you all the better for it,’ 
she answers, with her fair head 
against his own, and her sweet face 
full of confidence and truth. ‘Our 
love is not an ordinary one. In 
marrying you I shall espouse your 
mother’s cause—work hand in 
hand with you, and never let you 
rest on your oars till that good 
work is accomplished ; and, Vane, 
you need never be jealous of me, 
for shall I not be yourself ? 

A bright smile breaks through 
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the seriousness of his mouth. 
Stooping his head, he kisses her 
fervently on brow and cheeks and 
lips, and Esmée lets him. She 
would fain remain in the circle of 
his arms for eternity, and these 
kisses bring a thrill through her 
frame and ineffable happiness to 
her heart. 

‘I have no fear of your calling 
up the green-eyed monster, darling 
child. I now you are the truest, 
best little woman that ever trod 
the earth. Let us settle our plans. 
I must not come here again, but 
you must meet me elsewhere. I 
could not live now without a sight 
of this dear face.’ 

‘You forget I am a prisoner, 
Vane.’ 

‘I think I can arrange it with 
the connivance of Mrs. Allen. 
She—’ 

He commences thus laughingly. 
Something, however, crosses his 
mind. So pure is Esmée in his 
eyes, so pure would he keep her, 
that the idea of making her a party 
to a plot pains him. 

‘Mrs. Allen likes me. I saw 
her last evening. She permits me 
to play the boy again, and creep 
through her window. I will per- 
suade her to smuggle my darling 
into her room.’ 

‘But will she? the girl asks, 
with sparkling eyes. 

‘Thope so. And now for another 
point. You see that my wife must 
be boldly and openly sought. Se- 
cure of your love, I shall ask your 
uncle’s consent.’ 

‘Uncle Ralph ! Esmée cries, in 
terror: ‘he will never consent ; he 
will be doubly severe, urged on by 
that Marmaduke Thornton.’ 

‘ Leave it all to me, dearest. I 
won't have them say I came like a 
thief in the night to steal away my 
treasure; my path is clear now 
that I believe you really love me. 
You do, Esmée ?’ 

He puts her pretty white arms 
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round his neck, and clasps her 
round the waist, as he asks it. 

‘You snow I do—more than 
my life !' she whispers. 

‘And I love you, child, so much 
that I would rather die than live 
without you !’ 

Time, that flies when we are 
happy, warns them to separate; 
but with all Vane’s stoicism his 
courage to say good-night fails 
him. 

‘I am weaker than I thought, 
Esmée!’ he says, as he gathers 
her closer to him, ‘for I don’t 
know how to leave you in this un- 
certainty of meeting again, love. 
What if I lose you!’ his strong 
figure trembles at the thought. ‘I 
feel that would make me more 
than a desperate man—a perfectly 
reckless one! Child, how is it that 
you have made me love you so 
well? How have you brought life 


where every feeling seemed dead ? 
Esmée—my own, my heart’s dar- 


ling—when they urge you, or 
possibly try to coerce your will, 
remember, for God’s sake, what 
you hold in your keeping, and be 
firm ! 

And Esmée, in woman’s weak- 
ness, weeps while he prays. Weep- 
ing and prayers are bad sponsors 
for love ; they baptise it in sorrow. 
Once again they stand clasped in 
each other’s arms. His blue eyes, 
clouded with trouble, can scarcely 
withdraw themselves from her up- 
lifted face. He goes back to her 
again and again, his lips seek 
hers, his hand closes over her own, 
and when at last he reaches the 
shrubbery-gate he pauses, with his 
hat put aside to let the soft summer 
air cool his hot throbbing temples. 
A few stars shine brightly above 
him, all around is hushed and 
peaceful ; yet Vane Faulkener feels 
a desolation creep over him, a de- 
solation he never felt before, not 
even when name and home were 
lost to him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
CERBERUS. 


THE squire, afraid of his life, has 
left Weston-cum-Zouche, and gone 
on a visit to an old maiden aunt in 
the North ; but, aware that Esmée 
is under lock and key, he has no 
fears on that score. Great, then, 
is the consternation of Marmaduke 
Thornton when a letter from Ralph 
West tells him that Vane Faulkener, 
the nameless and homeless, has 
had the audacity to propose for 
Esmée’s hand. Vane has no wealth 
to offer, but an unblemished name ; 
this he can prove, he says ; and he 
has love unbounded, and he knows 
that Esmée loves him in turn, and 
is willing to leave all for his sake. 

‘You have met this man some- 
how, but 4ow?’ Ralph West thun- 
ders. 

Esmée grows pale; then she 
thinks of Vane, and her heart 
waxes strong and fearless. 


‘ I will never marry any one else, 
uncle Ralph,’ she says firmly. ‘My 
affections are all his, and in honour 
I could not be any one else’s wife.’ 

Cerberus, in towering passion, 
leaves her at last, and commits the 
grave error of not answering the 


letter. So Vane wanders no more 
in the Dyke grounds, but goes 
straight to the housekeeper’s room. 
He begs her to think of the old, 
old days ; he pleads with his eyes 
and his voice, and Mrs. Allen can- 
not resist him. She is but a mere 
woman, though the oracle of the 
Dykeites. She is not a woman to 
be bribed with money, but flat- 
tering her diplomacy and talents 
does much; and she promises at 
last that Esmée shall find her way 
into the little room in which Vane 
will await her. 

Meanwhile Lester Grey, by the 
request of Miss Elinor, seeks Ralph 
West as mediator between that irri- 
tated individual and Vane. A fu- 
tile task, however, for him. 
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‘I tell you he is illegitimate !’ 
cries Cerberus, in a shrill tenor, 
‘and a scamp into the bargain ! 

‘Excuse me, Mr. West,’ says the 
curate mildly, ‘if I ask you your 
authority for that. I have made 
diligent inquiries, and I find that 
Mr. Faulkener bore the highest 
character in the neighbourhood, 
and is spoken of by many with re- 
gret.’ 

‘If he were respectable,’ says the 
irate uncle, ‘why did he so often 
go abroad ?’ 

‘ By his parents’ wish. He is an 
artist of fame.’ 

‘ That proves my words—no gev- 
tleman would turn painter; and it 
also proves that he knew what he 
really was, and provided against his 
fall by daubing in oils.’ 

The curate bites his lip to keep 
down his impatience. 

‘I cannot agree with you, Mr. 
West, but will not argue. I come 
now on a mission of peace. Mr. 
Faulkener is attached to Miss 
Vivyan ; his affection is returned.’ 
His voice shakes slightly as he 
says this. ‘It is for you to consider 
whether it is well to blight her life. 
I should not think Miss Vivyan was 
one to love lightly or unworthily. 
Think, too, to what extremities you 
may drive them !’ 

‘I defy them! I defy them! I 
have the girl in safety. She shad/ 
marry Marmaduke Thornton. And 
in proof of this, I purpose sending 
her at once to his aunt’s care in the 
North.’ 

This escapes unwittingly, and 
Lester Grey starts in amazement. 

‘Surely you cannot do this! 
Pause a little, and I am sure you 
will alter your course.’ 

‘I thought,’ says Ralph West 
coarsely, ‘that you had been a 
suitor yourself. This seems very 
strange. What do you hope for by 
giving Esmée to this Faulkener, 
pray ?” 

The curate colours. 
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‘I hope for the approval of my 
own conscience. As a clergyman, 
I condemn a system of unjust op- 
pression ? and, bowing with dig- 
nity, he leaves Ralph West abashed, 
and more furious than before. 

This same evening Esmée creeps 
on tiptoe down the stairs, in the 
wake of Mrs. Allen, who is com- 
pletely bewildered between the 
enormity of the deed she is com- 
mitting, its responsibility, and the 
fear of being caught. At last the 
twowomen reach the housekeeper’s 
room in safety ; and not even Mrs. 
Allen’s portly presence can prevent 
Vane from clasping Esmée in his 
arms. And he murmurs his fa- 
vourite appellation, ‘My own 
child! 

‘Ay, child, child!’ mutters the 
housekeeper, shaking her head. ‘It’s 
all very well calling her that; but 
if you really loved her as one, we 
shouldn’t all of us be in such a 
peck of trouble.’ 


‘Forgive us, dear Mrs. Allen,’ 
Esmée whispers lovingly, as she 


holds out one hand to her. The 
other one rests contentedly in 
Vane’s grasp, who looks down, all 
love and devotion, on the lovely 
smiling face which, child-like, is lit 
up with the present joy, forgetful 
of past or future care. 

‘Mrs. Allen,’ he says, kissing 
that good woman’s cheek—a fa- 
vour under which she blushes red 
as a full-blown peony—‘ you'll be 
the first to laugh and rejoice when 
you come with us to the old place 
yonder; for I tell you again we 
shall return there in gladness.’ 

‘I hope so, Master Vane; but I 
can’t just see how. He as is there 
won't be soon got out; but there, 
I am so conglomerated I don’t 
know what to say!’ 

‘Mrs. Allen, you are worth your 
weight in gold!’ cries Vane, while 
he dallies with Esmée’s bronze- 
flecked curls; and his face grows 
perfectly radiant. 


Esmée. 


‘It’s very well calling me so ; but 
I don’t know that I am doing right. 
But I can’t forget, Master Vane, 
how you used to steal the jam, and 
laugh in my face when you had 
done it; and I don’t think you are 
as bad as they say. And though I 
do let you see Miss Esmée—the 
dear child—don’t you go and steal 
her as you did my— Good gra- 
cious ! what is that ?” 

The housekeeper stands aghast, 
white as her apron, and her plump 
shoulders shake visibly. 

The lovers start up in alarm. 

‘It’s master’s voice, and his step 
is coming this way!’ Mrs. Allen 
ejaculates, wringing her hands in 
terror. 

There is a cupboard in the room 
—a capacious one, in which the 
jams that Vane pilfered used to be 
kept; and into this cupboard Mrs. 
Allen pushes her visitors, and drops 
herself on a sofa, just as Ralph 
West opens the door. 

‘Mrs. Allen,’ he whispers, as the 
woman, feigning sleepiness, stares 
stupidly at him, ‘it is only I. I 
have heard the queerest noises in 
the house; come and search with 
me. I always take a strong cup 
of green tea, as you know, the last 
thing before going to bed. The 
squire says it’s a capital recipe to 
tmake one wakeful; and so I find 
it. One cannot be too wakeful 
with that desperate character in the 
neighbourhood.’ (At this Esmée 
clasps Vane’s hands within the 
cupboard, and presses her soft 
warm lips on it.) ‘ But there’s one 
blessing: my niece won't be here 
much longer.’ (‘Thank God she 
will not ? murmurs Vane in a little 
pink ear; and his fair moustache 
sweeps her blushing cheek.) ‘I am 
going to take her to the North next 
week, to the squire’s aunt. I have 
decided upon that. How strange 
you look, Mrs. Allen! Have the 
noises disturbed you too? Good 
faithful creature !—that’s why you 
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are up so late. Come and let us 


search.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FATES FROWN. 


Tue housekeeper does not stir 
for a minute or two. She is ina 
dreadful predicament. The win- 
dow is open, and Miss Esmée may 
elope! Her blood runs cold at the 
thought. Stay she must, and risk 
the remarks of Cerberus. She looks 
up; the key is in the cupboard- 
door. Suppose Ralph West goes 
there! Her horror shows itself on 
her usually placid face, and her 
master notices it. 

‘I have frightened you,’ he says. 
‘Come, compose yourself. There 
is nothing wrong, perhaps, but I 
certainly heard footsteps about the 
house.’ 

‘It is the green tea,’ mutters 
Mrs. Allen. ‘Such drinks always 


give strange fancies. A little whisky, 


sweet and hot, would be much bet- 
ter for you.’ 

‘Maybe so, Mrs. Allen; but it 
will do no harm to search. First 
let us shut down this window; it 
is not prudent to have it open so 
late, with that dreadful man in the 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘Mercy upon us! she answers 
crossly. ‘One would think, for all 
the fuss made, that Mr. Faulkener 
was an ogre, or one of them evil 
spirits, instead ofa handsome young 
man that we was all fond of once.’ 

Ralph West stares at her; then, 
turning, goes up to the window and 
fastens it. His hand is stretched 
towards the cupboard-door, when a 
sharp clanging sound startles him. 
He is anything but brave ; and the 
witching hour of midnight, the half- 
lighted room, and the green tea 
make him nervous. 

‘What was that?’ he whispers, 
with a pale face. 

‘I heard nothing,’ responds the 
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housekeeper sulkily. Now that her 
first alarm has subsided, a sort of 
dogged restlessness succeeds. 

Ralph West looks on the ground, 
but so superficially that he does not 
notice a key that has fallen from 
his pocket. 

‘Come, let us search the house. 
Stop! what have I done with the 
key of Miss Esmée’s room? Oh, 
here itis! I peeped in as I came 
by, and all was quiet and silent 
then.’ 

‘ That’s my key, sir!’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. Allen, 
but it is mine ;’ and he pockets it. 

Reluctantly the woman follows 
him from the room, first locking the 
door carefully. As the two walk 
away, the cupboard opens, and 
Vane and his terrified companion 
slip out. 

‘Esmée,’ he says, in a choked 
voice, ‘what degradation to hide 
like thieves! Thank Heaven he 
did not see us! I should have felt 
crushed to the earth if he had.’ 

‘And it is all for me, for me!’ 
the girl answers sorrowfully ; ‘but 
I love you doubly, Vane.’ 

He thanks her by a loving look, 
and, for the sake of those blue eyes 
of his, Esmée thinks any amount 
of degradation can be borne. 

‘What could your uncle mean 
by your going to the North? Surely 
he cannot have such a project in 
view ?” 

‘It must be one of his sudden 
fancies. He never can intend send- 
ing me where Marmaduke Thorn- 
ton is! she says, clinging involun- 
tarily to him with dread. 

‘If he does, no good resolution 
I may have made will stand,’ Vane 
replies, in a determined tone. 

‘What do you mean? You look 
so stern, Vane; you frighten me,’ 
she whispers. 

‘Poorlittleone, how youtremble !’ 
and he draws her gently and ten- 
derly into his clasp. ‘Our love is 
set in trouble, grown in care, my 
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pet; but never mind, it will be all 
the stronger for it. Some flowers 
are soon uprooted ; but others are 
difficult and tenacious to tear from 
the earth. Tell me, my own, have 
you thought what we shall do, if all 
gentle measures fail ?’ 

‘No, I have not dared to.’ 

‘Shall we let them part us?” 

For answer she creeps closer to 
him, and buries her face on his 
breast. Part! The word sends a 
chill through her heart. Anything 
with him; but death without him ! 

‘ They cannot do that, Vane, and 
uncle Ralph is not rea//y cruel.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but he is a pup- 
pet in the hands of a villain. Pro- 
mise me once more that nothing 
will induce you to marry any other 
but me. Swear to me, darling, that 
you won't.’ 

‘It wants no oath, dear,’ Esmée 
answers firmly. ‘I cannot even 
imagine the possibility of losing 
you.’ 

‘Is that true?’ 

And here let it be said that Vane 
Faulkener is not only a jealous 
man, but a suspicious one. 

‘Don’t you fed it, Vane?’ the 
girl asks softly, glancing up into 
his face, while her own has ‘love’ 
imprinted on every feature—in the 
tender humid eyes, in the rosy 
quivering mouth. Looking at these 
the man is convinced. 

‘I do, darling—mzy darling ! and, 
feeling it, I can wait patiently ; 
work heart and soul to win my 
wife ; defy Fate and enemies ; and 
look confidently forward to the 
time when my home shall be in 
these dear arms !’ 

A step is heard, a cough, and 
the housekeeper, unlocking the 
door, enters. As Vane moves aside 
his foot strikes against something, 
and, stooping, he picks up a key. 
An instinct decides him to conceal 
it even from his betrothed. 

‘Now,’ cries Mrs. Allen, ‘ never 
again—no, never again will I have 
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anything to do with this affair! So 
close a shave as I have had in be- 
ing caught—no, never again !’ 

She drops, really exhausted, on 
to a chair. 

‘Dear Allen,’ coaxes Esmée, 
putting a hand on the plump shoul- 
der, ‘don’t be cross! Was it our 
fault uncle Ralph came? What 
shall we do without you ?” 

‘You don’t mean to cast us off, 

do you, Mrs. Allen?’ pleads Vane, 
drawing a chair near, and trying to 
catch the hand she draws petulantly 
away. 
‘Yes, but I do; and besides, I 
don't believe you have behaved 
well—you deceived me about Miss 
Randolph.’ 

‘You deceived yourself—come, 
be just ! 

‘Well, but you didn’t contradict 
me. You let me believe you liked 
Miss Ysobel, when, after all, it was 
Miss Esmée that you was courting.’ 

She does not see Miss Esmée’s 
little white hand go out behind her 
towards Vane’s chestnut curls, nei- 
ther does she see that hand caught 
and passionately kissed. 

‘Who would have thought of 
master coming down at this hour, 
like the Wandering Jew? People 
as go in for heathenish drinks like 
green tea—for it comes from hea- 
thenish parts—should be put into 
a bag and shaken up into sense. 
Where’s that key ?” 

‘What key?’ asks Esmée. 

‘Your key. Must I not lock you 
up?’ 

Vane bites his lip to conceal a 
smile. He is quite resolved, in 
case of absolute necessity, to keep 
it. Why, he has not yet asked 
himself. Neither he nor Esmée 
feels the least alarm. They are like 
a couple of children: their trouble 
over, all smiles. 

‘Can’t you help me to search for 
it? Mrs. Allen asks, almost crying. 
‘It must be here somewhere.’ 

A silent search commences. 
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Vane enjoys it, scarcely compre- 
hending himself why he feels so 
light-hearted. Human beings often 
feel thus just before grief and care 
drop on them like a thunder-clap. 

All at once the housekeeper 
breaks into a moan : 

*I have it; and it is not the key 
of your room, Miss Esmée ; master 
has taken ¢hat. Merciful powers, 
what’s to become of us! We are 
lost creatures, all: of us. They'll 
find you are not in your room, for 
you can’t creep through the key- 
hole ; and you are lost, Miss Esmée, 
that you are ; they'll send you off 
to-morrow to northern parts.’ 

‘Tell me,’ says Vane, pale as 
death, and sick with dread, ‘is 
what you say true? Are they read/y 
going to send her away?” 

‘Yes ; there’s no disguising it. 
I thought I wouldn’t tell you yet, 
for sorrow comes apace, but it’s all 
settled.’ 

Esmée gives a sob. Vane had 
been on the point of giving up the 
key, but when this sob falls on his 
ear he resolves to keep it. 

‘Esmée, my darling, don’t cry ! 
he says, as tenderly as a woman, 
and, in spite of Mrs. Allen’s eyes, 
he gathers the girl in his arms. 
‘We have time yet. ‘Trust in me, 
and my love will not fail you. You 
shall never go to the North unless 
it’s with me! Cheer up, my pet; 
don’t let me leave you in tears.’ 

‘Don’t leave me!’ she cries, 
clinging to him. ‘I have a pre- 
sentiment we shall not meet again !’ 

He is trembling himself, and 
overcome. By an effort he re- 
covers himself, for if he followed 
the promptings of the hour Esmée 
would quit all for him this very 
night. He knows, he feels all his 
power over her, and trembles for 
his own resolution. 

‘ Child,’ he whispers, with quiver- 
ing lips, ‘go back to your room; 
confide in my unsleeping vigilance, 
and believe that no one shall tear 
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us apart. In the last extremity 
rely on my being near to save. I 
cannot take you away from every 
one ow, for | should reproach my- 
self hereafter.’ 

Esmée looks up, not understand- 
ing hismeaning. Her own words, un- 
consciously to herself, had seemed 
to implore him to take her from 
unhappiness to a happiness that 
she has already pictured to herself 
in her day-dreams. 

‘It’s all very well bidding her go 
to her room,’ chimes in Mrs. Allen 
gruffly ; ‘ but how is it to be done?’ 

‘Look threugh all your keys,’ 
Vane answers quietly. ‘ You must 
surely have one that may fit.’ 

She draws out three huge bunches 
from her pocket, and finally three 
keys are selected as ‘likely ones.’ 
Armed with these, she creeps out 
first to try them. 

‘ Esmée, my child,’ Vane whispers 
hurriedly, ‘ there are things we must 
trust no one with; never name my 
visit to the little anteroom, not to 
your cousin Ysobel even. I might 
go there again, perhaps; but I will 
not. I won’t imperil your name, 
not even to have these sweet lips 
close to mine, to look into these 
eyes. Butlook from your window 
to-morrow night at eleven, and I 
will devise some means of com- 
munication. I fear Mrs. Allen 
won’t assist us; she is alarmed at 
possible consequences.’ 

‘Hush, here she comes !’ Esmée 
says, in a low voice. 

There is joy on the housekeeper’s 
face. 

‘Come,’ she bids, in a peremp- 
tory tone; ‘I have found a key, 
and if ever I am caught in such 
tricks again, I hope I'll be left in 
the lurch.’ 

She is evidently addressing her- 
self to some invisible fates. No 
entreaties can move her either. She 
is firm as granite. 

Vane is turned unceremoniously 
out, and Esmée escorted back to 
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her prison, and left to her own re- 
flections to think of one object. 

Her heart has nursed up almost 
all its warmth of love, to cast the 
whole of it on one die—Vane’s 
faith and devotion. She has luckily 
fixed on a worthy object, and yet 
he is one unfitting herself in many 
ways. 

He is very impassioned, very im- 
petuous, and very jealous ; one to 
exact all from her; and even then, 
when her soul should lay bare be- 
fore him, to suspect that a warmer 
love might be found there, if he 
but knew the talisman which would 
unlock the secret recesses — for 
Vane has a want of confidence in 
himself which will cause him many 
a bitter hour. 

Esmée loves him ; her whole life 
is absorbed in him. In her extreme 
youth she conceals no part of her 
heart fromhim. She worships him 
like a slave, ready to obey him 
blindly in all things, unquestioning, 
undoubting. He is her master, 


before whom she couches in per- 
fect contempt of self, and hugs 


her chains. And this is the 
man they threaten to separate her 
from. 

Though the mortal woman weeps 
at oppression the immortal soul 
laughs in scorn. They cou/d not 
make her forget him ! 

Vane meanwhile walks away from 
the housekeeper’s room, his feel- 
ings inatumult. He thinks that, 
like most girls, persecuted, threat- 
ened, coerced, Esmée’s spirit will 
give way, and she will marry Mar- 
maduke Thornton. Esmée Ais 
darling! Itis a spiritualised mad- 
ness, this thought ; he feels it would 
haunt him in his grave ; that no- 
thing could cast a veil of oblivion 
over it. He has never spoken half 
his passionate love to her, for his 
ideas with regard to women are 
more than ordinarily rigid, but he 
loves her with a love that he has 
never dreamt he was capable of. 
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He decides that Lester Grey shall 
marry them privately. 

*T have one effort more to make,’ 
he says, ‘that is, to gain Ralph 
West’s consent. If that fails, there 
will only be ourselves to rely on.’ 

‘Knowing you, as I believe I 
do,’ the curate replies gently, ‘ let 
me implore of you never to lead 
her, however slightly, from the path 
of duty ; I am sure it would rest in 
your heart against me some day.’ 

‘I would not dream of it except 
in an extreme case; but if they 
send her away what shall I do? 
She will be under the eye of my 
cousin, who has a devil’s cunning. 
They will act upon her heart in 
every way, poor child ; she will be 
as wax in such hands.’ 

‘And what would your feelings 
be if she were your wife privately ? 
How could you endure in absence 
all she might be made to suffer?’ 

‘There would be security at 
any rate,’ Vane cries impetuously. 
‘They could not force her; and 
we could acknowledge our mar- 
riage at the worst.’ 

*I don’t think it would do,’ the 
curate says reflectively. 

‘Pshaw! You argue like a 
clergyman, bound to give good 
advice, and a man who has never 
loved ? 

Lester Grey winces, then chokes 
down a sigh, and answers calmly, 

‘I don’t advise as a mere clergy- 
man by profession, bound to throw 
in my advice on every occasion 
where there’s an opportunity, but 
as a sincere friend to both. Faulk- 
ener, reflect well before you act. 
I believe Miss Vivyan to possess 
very strong affections, and far more 
strength of mind than you give her 
credit for.’ 

‘Perhaps; she loves me now, 
thank God ; but she is very young, 
and very ignorant of the world. 
How could she be able to resist 
threat and importunity from my 
enemies ?” 
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‘If she is so weak, how can she 
pass through the world at all? How 
can she never swerve from the 
right path? But no, you misjudge 
her. She is stronger than you 
imagine in soul and mind.’ 

Vane sighs—his heart fails him 
on the point. 

‘As my wife I shall be always 
by to keep her from all ill,’ he 
murmurs softly to himself. 

‘ Not always, perhaps. Depend 
upon it a woman never shows her 
strength until she has to rely on 
herself for a little while. Much as 
I would do to serve you both, 
Faulkener, I cannot do what you 
wish. I cannot be a party to aclan- 
destine marriage. I know it would 
not be for the happiness of either.’ 

Vane holds out his hand cor- 
dially. 

‘I now you would do what I 
wish, if you could do it conscien- 
tiously, Grey. So now for my last 
hope—a forlorn one, I am afraid, 
for Ralph West is an obstinate 
man.’ 

‘An obstinate man enough, and 
not easy to conciliate, I am afraid,’ 
the curate says frankly. ‘I cannot 
hold out any hope myself that you 
will marry Miss Vivyan by fair 
means just now.’ 

‘ By foul ones, then !’ Vane ejacu- 
lates fiercely. ‘ Esmée shall be my 
wife before a month is over, if I 
am a living man! Wish me suc- 
cess, Grey !’ 

Lester Grey returns the cordial 
grasp, but averts his face, that the 
man Esmée loves may not look 
upon it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MY OWN WIFE! 

RaLpH West /s an obstinate 
man. Balaam’s famous ass was 
malleable compared to him ; and 
Vane finds both letters and at- 
tempts at an interview met with a 
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wall of silence and rejection that 
he cannot scale. There is nothing 
for it save to marry Esmée offhand; 
and once nfore good Mrs. Allen is 
coaxed into conveying a missive to 
the prisoner. Little she knows the 
contents of it, or the lover might 
have sued in vain. Esmée sits at 
her table; before her lies an open 
desk, out of which all the little 
treasures of her young life are 
taken and spread out, and as 
she looks at them her great violet 
eyes are all dim with tears. She 
is frightened and nervous as well; 
and, when the housekeeper enters, 
she voluntarily springs up and 
turns very pale. 

‘ Dear heart alive !’ exclaims the 
woman ; ‘how worried and white 
you look, poor child! And so I 
told master this very morning, and 
he promised you should soon be 
at liberty; so cheer up, Miss 
Esmée!’ 

She speaks kindly ; but Esmée 
glances keenly at her, to read if 
she too is plotting against her. She 
is feeling that dreadful feeling— 
suspicion of all. But Mrs. Allen 
is innocent enough ; and so Esmée 
believes, as she stretches out her 
hand and clasps the plump power- 
ful fingers, with the tears finding 
full vent, and pouring down her 
cheeks. 

‘Now don’t you cry, there’s a 
dear,’ soothes the housekeeper. 
‘Don’t cry. I hate to see you 
cry, Miss Esmée, that I do. It 
puts me in mind of your poor dear 
ma; she used to sit and cry, so 
silent like, until she went after the 
captain.’ 

‘Don't talk of Aer just now, 
Mrs. Allen,’ whispers the girl, 
shuddering. ‘I have been looking 
at her picture. See, here it is ; and 
—and—don’t you think she frowns 
at me? I have thought so all 
day.’ 

‘ Lawks, miss, how can a picture 
change? There it is. It can’t 
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look sweeter nor crosser. Poor 
dear Miss Daisy as was, she never 
looked cross at any one from a 
baby up.’ 

‘Don’t speak of her,’ cries Es- 
mée in agony, dropping her head 
on Mrs. Allen’s portly bosom, and 
sobbing. 

‘I told master how it would be,’ 
Mrs. Allen answers, patting Esmée 
violently on the back ; ‘ but come, 
it will all go right; and now Mr. 
Vane is gone, I am sure I am glad 
of it; all will be as before, and—’ 

Esmée rises hastily, and stands 
looking at the woman as if uncer- 
tain how to act; her tears burn in 
a hot blush on her cheeks; her 
lips open to speak. Then Vane’s 
cautions come back, and she turns 
away with a sigh. Suddenly she 
makes a step forward and grasps 
the housekeeper’s arm. 

‘Remember, Mrs. Allen, what- 
ever may happen, they have driven 
me to it. Don’t let them abuse 
me unchecked ; remind them how 
they locked me up; remind aunt 
Elinor how I have missed her 
visits; remind them that I only 
met Mr. Faulkener once wilfully ; 
don’t, don’t forget, dear Mrs. Allen, 
to remind them of all this !’ 

Then Esmée bursts into a pas- 
sionate storm of tears. 

‘Poor dear! ‘They have been 
cruel; but it isn’t their fault; 
master listens to things he shouldn’t. 
Come, eat a bit of this—a wing of 
a chicken. She can’t, she’s so low 
and nervous, poor child !’ 

‘What's that? exclaims Esmée. 

‘Only the time—striking half- 
past six.’ 

‘The old clock on the stairs,’ 
whispers the girl hoarsely—‘ my 
mother’s old clock. I wonder if I 
shall ever hear it again after to- 
night! I hope I may. I hope to 
heaven I may!’ and falling on her 
knees, Esmée raises her clasped 
hands upwards. 

‘Miss Esmée dear, shall I go 
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or stay? Mrs. Allen asks, much 
impressed with the scene. 

Esmée starts up. 

‘Go! she says hurriedly. ‘Go, 
and don’t tell any one I have been 
crying. Let me be quite quiet for 
a short time ; and God bless you, 
Mrs. Allen, for all your kindness; 
I never shall forget it.’ 

She throws her arms round the 
old woman’s neck, kisses her, and 
then pushes her gently out. Esmée 
stands one moment listening to 
the retreating footsteps; then, by 
an effort, she shakes off all lethargy 
and doubt. She places her mo- 
ther’s picture and a little locket, 
Miss Elinor’s gift, in her bosom, 
throws a hat on her head, a cloak 
over her shoulders, draws a key 
from her pocket, and pauses an in- 
stant; it is the last struggle be- 
tween love and duty. Omnia vin- 
at amor. 

Against an old stile in the Holly- 
fields leans Vane Faulkener. He 
is no longer wild or excited. A 
cold stern resolution has replaced 
all other emotion. He stands 
there resolved /o do, even by force, 
should other means fail. Here he 
is now, expecting Esmée at seven, 
knowing that if his scheme fails 
she will leave at eight for the 
North. 

‘But my scheme will wo¢ fail,’ 
he mutters between his set teeth. 
‘Should she wef come, however, 
I'll go up to her house, and tear 
her from them by force.’ 

He is quite desperate enough 
to do it. His face is cold and 
damp with the dew of suspense ; 
his eyes are strained with watching 
the way she will come; his ear is 
grown so acute that he can hear 
her step at any distance. 

Moment after moment passes. 

Presently thevillage clock chimes 
the quarter past seven o’clock, and 
as it does so Vane’s heart stands 
still; he almost groans aloud. 

‘Only three-quarters more, and 
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they will take her. Esmée, if 
they tear you from me now, I 
should smile on avy deed to reco- 
ver you! She does not come!’ 

He stands like a statue with 
bated breath. Even the throbbing 
of his pulse seems hushed ; his 
cheek is white as death, and his 
hands clasp one another passion- 
ately. 

Then little white fingers flutter 
on his arm; a voice weak and 
thrilling, like a nestling bird’s, 
whispers, 

‘Vane, I am here. Let us go 
at once. I have been seen.’ 

With the first word and touch a 
cry bursts from him, and Esmée is 
in an embrace of iron. What force 
could tear her from it? Into a car- 
riage that waits on the road he 
almost carries the slight figure, that 
is like a feather weight in his arms, 
and before the clock strikes eight, 
Vane, his heart beating wildly with 
rejoicing, sits beside his runaway 
bride, as at Gretna steam power 
they fly northwards. 

At the same hour carriage-wheels 
grate on the gravel drive of the 
Dyke. 

‘Now, Walters,’ says Ralph West, 
‘the time’s come, and mind you 
are resolute. No woman’s work. 
I daresay she'll make a fuss, but 
it’s for her ultimate good; and be- 
sides, I won’t have my authority 
questioned. Tell Mrs. Allen to 
come with us to Miss Vivyan’s 
room,’ he adds to a man-servant. 

‘I think Miss Vivyan is out, 
sir.’ 

‘Out! you are mistaking her 
for one of the other ladies.’ 

‘Oh, no, sir ; I couldn’t mistake 
Miss Esmée for the others. She 
passed me with her bonnet on a 
little while ago.’ 

‘Why the devil didn’t you men- 
tion this before?’ cries the lawyer, 
alarmed. 

‘I thought master knew she was 
out, sir.’ 


‘There’ssomething wrong,’ Ralph 
West mutters hoarsely, rushing up- 
stairs. 

The door was open and the room 
empty. Love Aad laughed at lock- 
smiths ! 

Ralph West’s wrath knows no 
bounds. Pursuit is the only con- 
solation that presents itself—pur- 
suit and punishment—and in half 
an hour the old yeilow chaise of 
the best inn that Weston-cum- 
Zouche boasts carries the two men 
fuming and furious to the nearest 
station. 

Meanwhile the North express 
flies on, and as it stops for an in- 
stant Esmée’s heart sinks within 
her with the dread of seeing her 
uncle before her. In agony she 
clings to Vane, whose voice soothes 
her while he pillows her, sorrowing 
but not repenting, on his breast. 
The Border is passed at last. The 
train is left behind, and they stand, 
this runaway couple, side by side, 
in a little room, awaiting the pro- 
fessional officiator in such cases— 
a clergyman he can scarcely be 
called. 

Esmée looks furtively round, 
and feels how little idea of so 
sacred a thing as marriage the 
shabby little low room gives. She 
turns to Vane, who is gazing im- 
patiently at the door. 

‘Vane,’ she whispers, in a little 
trembling voice, ‘shall we not be 
married again? This place car- 
ries no hallowing thoughts with it.’ 

‘Yes, my pet! The moment we 
reach London again we'll doubly 
cement the bonds of to-day’s forg- 
ing.’ 

Just at this moment the man 
who ties the Gordian knot enters. 
He is a grave matter-of-fact look- 
ing man ; he puts on his spectacles 
and scans the two closely; then 
giving a species of grunt, whether 
it be of satisfaction or doubt is 
best known to himself, he com- 
mences the service. 
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‘Stop! cries Vane. ‘I have 
forgotten the ring !’ 

Esmée is shaking all over; every- 
thing startles her. He sees this, 
and hastily glancing at his finger, 
says, 

‘In such a cause this will but 
sanctify it.’ Drawing off a small 
gold ring, he adds, ‘It was my 
mother’s.’ 

‘Oh, not that! the girl says, in 
a choked voice, shrinking back; ‘it 
has been so ill-fated !’ 

‘You had best not delay,’ sug- 
gests the man ; ‘folks travel quick 
nowadays.’ 

‘This ring will unite us closer 
in our triumph over Aer enemies 
and ours, darling !’ 

Esmée says no more; buta cold 
thrill passes over her as the ring 
makes her Vane Faulkener’s wife. 

‘ Now you are all right,’ remarks 
the man, with a grim smile; ‘an’ 
tak’ care on her, puir young thing.’ 

‘Esmée ! my child, my all! 
whispers Vane, drawing her to his 
heart and kissing her lips passion- 
ately. ‘You may defy them all— 
my own wife ! 

Even as he speaks he feels a 
chill. Another man might feel 
glad in the romance of their love 
and flight; but Vane chokes down 
a sigh. He would give all he ever 
hopes to gain to be standing be- 
side Esmée in church, his licensed 
wife by friends, relatives, and, 
above all, the rules of prudence 
and right. It is not his fault if his 
ideas are too stern even; circum- 
stances have made him what he 
is. 

They are once more in the 
train and speeding towards Lon- 
don. Some twenty miles on their 
way they stop at a station, where 
an up-train is waiting. 

Esmee grows white as death and 
draws hastily back. 

‘Uncle Ralph! she whispers. 
‘There! and Mr. Walters with 
him ! 
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But she has many a dark storm 
to encounter before she meets 
them again face to face, ‘puir young 
thing ! 


CHAPTER XVII. 

‘*Tis best to be off with the old love 

Before you are on with the new,’ 

VANE FAULKENER has in nothing 
deceived Esmée. He has never 
pretended to ‘Johnston’s bower or 
Huntingtower.’ He had told her 
that in marrying him she wedded 
herself to an artist’s struggle for 
fame and name, wealth and position, 
even bread. But Esmée is so 
simple in her tastes, and so loving, 
that it seems to her quite a little 
paradise—the quaint rose-covered 
cottage in the suburbs of London 
which Vane had discovered and 
liked because it had a sort of studio 
attached to it. 

The garden is so tiny that every 
flower in it seems to be a friend. 
Each day there is a matutinal 
visit to be paid, a fresh bud on 
some pet tree to be discovered, 
while a pair of dark-blue tender 
eyes look into Esmée’s own, and 
an arm clasps her waist. After this 
they go in ‘to work.’ 

Hers is not very laborious, yet 
she fancies it positively necessary 
to his. She mixes his colours, 
sorts his pencils, but more fre- 
quently leans over his shoulder, 
with one little white hand buried 
among his chestnut curls, that clus- 
ter thick and glossy in the nape of 
his neck. Thus she watches in 
rapture the progress of his ‘ Aurora 
chasing the Shades of Night,’ which 
Aurora is a figure of angel light- 
ness, with outstretched arms and 
hands, skimming through the air, 
her long wavy hair floating in the 
freshness of the morning breeze 
like a cloud behind her, while before 
her fly the Shades, clad in dark 

















robes, spangled with fading stars. 
It is a lovely group, and Vane is 
painting it ‘ to order.’ 

Esmée has marvellous hair. 
When she unweaves the plaits it 
falls nearly to her heels, not heavily, 
but like a lustrous vapour ; separ- 
ated, it floats like a gossamer web. 
It is this superb cheve/ure that Vane 
has copied for his Aurora. He 
loves to look on it. To an artist’s 
eye it has an appearance of some- 
thing spiritual. In vain he seeks 
to do it justice. More than once 
he has given up his task in despair. 

‘I shall never accomplish this, 
my pet!’ he cries, drawing his wife 
down on his knee, and stroking her 
tresses as reverentially as though 
they belonged to a saint. ‘Surely 
some spirits wove this veil, and 
will not let a mortal’s pencil re- 
produce it. Not the best artiste 
en cheveux ever known shall distort 
these locks in his vile grasp. I am 
almost jealous when the air plays 
on them. Esmée, my child, it is 
dreadful to suffer from jealousy ! 

‘Hush, darling! she whispers, 
laying her hand on his mouth. 
‘Don’t speak even of jealousy. 
It is such a horrible feeling, and 
always leading down some crooked 
path.’ 

‘Why, little one, what do you 
know of jealousy?’ he asks sus- 
piciously, while a sharp pang goes 
through him lest she has loved be- 
fore. 

‘Oh, I guess it from all I have 
read of its influence ; and—and I 
will confess, Vane,’ she says hesi- 
tatingly, looking down, ‘I felt a 
pang of it myself the other day 
when you were absent in Berkshire. 
I was wondering every hour with 
whom you were walking and talk- 
ing, and whether you once even 
saw my spirit flit before your path.’ 

Vane looks down now; he is 
reflecting ; then he raises his eyes, 
and says carelessly enough, 

‘You know, love, why I went to 
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Bucklands. Lord Cecil Fortescue 
wished me to go, while he was 
there, to choose a good light for 
my Aurora, and also to make some 
arrangements which would be bene- 
ficial to my artistic career. My 
wife knows I am only an artist, 
obliged to do the best I can for 
my profession.’ 

‘But are we not happy, Vane? 
Zam so very happy, especially 
since aunt Elinor has been to see 
me. But tell me whom you met at 
Bucklands. You always turn off 
the question when I ask it!’ 

Vane colours. 

‘There were several people. For- 
tescue’s aunt and—’ 

‘I wonder where Ysobel is! 
cries Esmée suddenly. ‘She has 
never answered my letter. It is 
very unkind; for I wrote three 
months ago, just after we were 
married.’ 

‘What an old married woman it 
is ! he says laughingly, kissing her. 

‘I want to talk about Ysobel, 
Vane. Do you know I was half 
jealous of her? I thought you 
admired her. I thought you two 
could hardly meet without loving 
one another !’ 

Again Vane colours, and ejacu- 
lates, 

‘ Pshaw 

‘I do declare, Vane, you are 
blushing! Well, I fancied my 
aunt and Ysobel might have been 
at Bucklands.’ 

‘What on earth made you think 
so?’ he asks, in an embarrassed 
voice. 

‘ Because I know my aunt wants 
Ysobel to marry Lord Cecil Fortes- 
cue, and I thought it probable she 
would contrive to be invited.’ 

‘ Silly child—silly little girl ! he 
answers evasively. ‘ There, get all 


fancies out of your head, and give 
me another sitting for this wonder- 
ful Aurorean veil.’ 

All else has to be cast aside 
when Vane pleases. 


Esmée for 
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gets Ysobel and stands before her 
husband, with her hair streaming 
back from her fair sweet face—so 
childish and innocent a face, and 
one that Vane desires to copy for 
his picture, but not for worlds 
would he put it on canvas for 
other men’s eyes to gaze at. No, 
Esmée is his—all his. Could he 
have insisted on her never quitting 
the house unless closely veiled he 
would have done so. He is jealous 
of her already, furiously jealous at 
the thought that other men will see 
her with the same eyes as his own. 
Yet with the selfishness of his sex 
he demands her for himself alone, 
while unconsciously, perhaps, he 
does not give allin return. It was 
true that he had gone to Bucklands 
on business. Lord Cecil’s aunt, 
Lady Waldegrave, did the honours 
of the house, and to Vane, her 
nephew's /rotég?, she was empressée 
to a degree. Perhaps Vane’s hand- 
some face was a passport as well 
wherever he went, except Weston- 
cum-Zouche. The first person he 
met at Bucklands was Ysobel Ran- 
dolph. 

Not all her worldly self-control 
could check the deep glow on her 
cheek. It was halt from the sud- 
denness of the meeting and half 
from offended pride that this man 
had degraded her cousin to the 
position of an artist’s wife. They 
met in the drawing-room during 
that dreary half an hour before 
dinner when, enveloped in _par- 
tial gloom and Aungry, people for- 
get to be sociable. Ysobel, sitting 
at the piano, lets her fingers wan- 
der over the keys, and uncon- 
sciously she sings in a low voice 
the old air her aunt Elinor loves : 


‘But now thou'’rt cold to me, Robin Adair ! 
ljut now thou'rt cold to me, Robin Adair! 
Yet him I loved so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell : 
Oh, I can ne'er forget Robin Adair !’ 


She starts, the low voice dies right 
away, then she plays the sad little 
symphony once more. 
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‘I trust Miss Randolph is well,’ 
Vane says gently, as he stands be- 
side her. 

‘Quite well, I thank you,’ she 
answers coldly, bowing over the 
hands, that do not cease. 

Vane is scarcely prepared for 
this reception; he stands silent, 
gazing down at the snowy fingers, 
and many thoughts creep over his 
mind, scarcely leaving a trace, but 
faintly shadowing an idea that this 
girl had loved him; her change of 
manner is so strange since they 
parted at Rome. 

‘I was not aware,’ he says at 
last, in commonplace phraseology, 
‘that I should have the pleasure 
of meeting you here.’ 

He is working with homely tools 
to arrive at a truth—this girl’s sen- 
timents ; they puzzle him. Had 
she received him differently he 
would have sought no further, con- 
vinced that his impression had 
been erroneous. But now she 
goads him on. 

‘It must be a matter of perfect 
indifference to Mr. Faulkener that 
he and I should meet,’ she says 
haughtily, taking her gloves from 
the piano ; and, without giving him 
one look, she walks majestically 
across the large room, and, seating 
herself on a far ottoman, converses 
with one or two dowagers. 

Vane leans an instant against 
the instrument; a smile, half of 
contempt and half of a sort of 
triumph, plays over his lip. Then 
his thoughts fly off to the rose- 
covered cottage, where his wife 
sings to him like a bird. 

‘ My little darling ! he whispers 
to himself. The flashing eyes of the 
previous moment melt with the ten- 
der memory, and he forgets Ysobel 
—forgets everything, save the child- 
wife he has wooed and won. 

A few stragglers come drop- 
ping into the long partially-dark 
room, and among them is Lord 
Cecil’s aunt, Lady Waldegrave. 
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She has much more of foreigner 
than Englishwoman about her, in 
both mind and manner, having 
lived years in Italy, where in fact 
she first met Vane, and became an 
ardent admirer of his paintings. 
Not her least attraction is a sweet, 
half-lisping, slightly French accent, 
perfectly natural. She now flits in, 
and spying a desolate-looking man 
perched on the music-stool, trips 
towards him. 

Vane’s profile is in shadow, and 
she cries, ‘Who are you? What, 
Mr. Faulkener! this is indeed a 
pleasant surprise! How long have 
you been our guest ?” 

‘Some three hours, Lady Wal- 
degrave,’ Vane replies cordially, 
and in his heart he thanks the Sa- 
maritan that has not passed him 
by. 
Ysobel colours unseen, from 
shame; her own soul blushes for 
her conduct towards this man. 
And yet it is not all pride that 
has dictated it, but an unknown 
unacknowledged feeling even to 
herself. 

‘And you'll remain all this 
week—I mean all the time my 
reign lasts here,’ Lady Walde- 
grave murmurs musically, gliding 
into a chair by his side. ‘Let us 
talk of the dear old days in Rome. 
How goes on the painting? Are 
you successful in London? By the 
way, some friends of yours are here 
—Lady Randolph and her daugh- 
ter. Ysobel, come here, and wel- 
come an old friendat once. Iam 
trying to banish our horrible Eng- 
lish coldness from this house ; and 
here I find one of my pet /rotégés 
crumbling my efforts to dust, and 
sitting, cold . .d English, on his 
stool of formality, at the extreme 
end of the room. Ysobel, come, 
and help me scold this refractory 
subject.’ 

Ysobel is compelled to obey; 
to do otherwise would be to betray 
herself. She rises, but her full 
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scarlet lips are compressed, and 
her delicate nostril dilated with 
annoyance. 

‘I have spoken to Mr. Faulk- 
ener,’ she says, in as indifferent a 
tone as she can command, while 
she seats herself near her hostess. 

Vane bows: he can hardly con- 
ceal a smile of satisfaction ; every 
triumph to himself is one to his 
wife, who is at present his idol. 

‘I had the pleasure of standing 
beside Miss Randolph while she 
lamented sweetly over Robin 
Adair’s coldness, he says care- 
lessly. 

Ysobel fixes her haughty eyes 
upon him, to read the epigram, 
if one is intended, but he looks 
back at her with a cordial friendly 
smile. 

‘He is no fool,’ she thinks. ‘Is 
he impervious to contempt as well 
as to love, I wonder? I Aave this 
man !’ 

‘Mr. Faulkener, I command 
you to take some of the weight of 
a hostess’s burden off my shoul- 
ders, and enliven this fearful half- 
hour before dinner with one of 
those melodies you used to sing 
at Rome,’ 

There is an irresistible charm 
aboutLadyWaldegrave before which 
constraint and formality vanish. 
Even Ysobel unbends, and asks 
Vane for one of the Tuscan airs 
he sings so well. 

Unhesitatingly he runs his hand 
over the keys, and commences a 
popular Italian love-ditty, not 
loudly, but in soft tones that barely 
reach the other occupants of the 
room. In the midst, Lady Walde- 
grave is called away ; and Ysobel, 
left sole audience, opens her fan, 
and fixes her eyes on the floor, 
apparently indifferent to Vane and 
his ariette. 

Directly Lady Waldegrave is 
gone he changes his song to the 
hackneyed one of ‘In my Cottage 
near a Wood.’ 
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It is so pointedly done that 
Ysobel feels at once his meaning. 

‘Mr. Faulkener has a versatile 
taste,’ she says involuntarily. 

‘Pardon me,’ he murmurs, start- 
ing as if from a dream; ‘I was 
scarcely aware Miss Randolph was 
listening. It is an old English 
song speaking of home. We 
citizens of the world should forget 
such places in society ; but some- 
how a man’s heart is a rebellious 
thing.’ 

*Mr. Faulkener,’ she exclaims 
hastily, ‘ listen a moment to me.’ 

He answers nothing, but awaits 
her words in icy silence. She leans 
towards him ; the fragrance of her 
lovely hair reaches him; her breath 
sweeps across his cheek. To her 
the proximity has a dangerous fas- 
cination; to him—well, for the 
present he is faithful to Esmée. 
This girl, with all her wealth of 
loveliness, is powerless to make 
his pulse throb one whit the 
faster. 

‘I wish to say something confi- 
dentially,’ she whispers. 

‘About yourself?’ he asks, in 
surprise. 

‘No; I should hardly presume 
to trouble you with my personal 
affairs.’ 

‘Then you cannot wonder at 
my feeling surprise how mine can 
in any way interest you,’ he re- 
joins. 

‘I wish to speak of my cousin— 
of Esmée.’ 

‘Oh! and he smiles; ‘of my 
wife. It is hardly strange that I 
should have forgotten she was your 
cousin.’ 

‘ Let there be an end to sarcasms 
between us,’ she says quietly. 
‘You judge me harshly perhaps ; 
but there are many things which 
make Esmée’s marriage a most 
unfortunate one—much to be re- 
gretted.’ 

‘I beg your pardon; not to 
those most interested. I can boldly 
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assert my happiness is a realised 
dream of paradise.’ 

Ysobel shivers just a little, and 
lowers her long black lashes. Not 
for worlds shall this man read the 
effect of his words. 

Vane glances at her keenly. 
Againalittlesmile crosses his hand- 
some mouth.  Instinctively he 
knows that Ysobel grudges Esmée 
the home he pictures as Elysium. 
He goes on: 

‘ My only sorrow is absence from 
Esmée ; and I think I can venture 
to declare that she, darling child, 
never lets a sigh of regret quiver 
on her pretty lips. Those she 
really cares for have visited her— 
Miss Elinor West, for instance.’ 

‘Yes ; I know,’ she interrupts. 
* Come, Mr. Faulkener, make some 
allowance for any remissness on 
my part. I am scarcely my own 
mistress.’ 

‘Don’t apologise, Miss Ran- 
dolph ; I am too polite to upbraid 
you, and “ gui s’excuse s' accuse,” you 
know.’ 

‘I see; you are determined not 
to be friends, so I shall not try 
toconciliate. But I have a favour 
to ask of you.’ 

‘Name it. To hear is to obey.’ 

‘ My mother and I are the only 
two here who are aware of your 
marriage with Esmée. I want you 
to preserve the secret.’ 

Ysobel flushes deeply as she 
speaks. 

Vane reads her like a book, and 
resolves to bend her false pride. 

‘I cannot see,’ he answers, ‘ that 
my celibacy interests any one here. 
There is nobody in love with me 
or sighing for leap-year to propose,’ 
he laughs carelessly. 

‘Mr. Faulkener, I and my mo- 
ther are most anxious that your 
marriage with my cousin should 
not be known here. Painful family 
matters are best kept secret.’ 

The blood rushes to his cheeks, 
his eyes flash, and Vane, rising 
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in all his soul’s dignity, stands be- 
fore her. 

‘Miss Randolph, I have yet to 
learn how a Faulkener is beneath 
Miss Vivyan, or those whom she 
calls kindred. True, Esmée is now 
but an artist’s wife ; later on she 
will be mistress of the old Manor 
House, to which even the Dykeites 
were wont to be subservient. As 
sure as you and I are face to face 
here now, so surely will the day of 
my triumph come over all enemies 
and defamers—over all who wish 
to ride proudly over me now ! 

He pauses. He feels choking 
with indignation. He longs to 
crush this woman, who, in the 
resentment of love unrequited, is 
willing to trample him to the 
ground. 

‘So,’ he goes on, with bitter 
irony, ‘ you would have me a tame 
lion in a cage, to caress through the 
bars; but the moment it regains 
its liberty you would raise your 
hand against it, and try and drive 
it back to bondage. J will be 
none such. I am as proud as 
yourself. Proud of my name; 
proud ofthe woman I have married. 
And why should I seek to hide the 
happiness that has come to me ?— 
a happiness that not one man in 
ten thousand can declare to be 
his.’ 

Ysobel is very pale. His ex- 
citement unnerves her; and, in 
spite of herself, his face, his voice, 
have a subtle glamour for her, 
which she cannot resist. 

‘Forgive me! she falters; ‘I 
did not mean to vex you. I—’ 

She stops, with tears in her eyes 
—the lovely eyes, dark as southern 
midnight skies, lustrous as twin 
stars, and softnow—soft as Esmée’s 
own. 

Vane looks at them, and his 
wrath fades away. 

* Ysobel 

Only once before has he spoken 
her Christian name. How well 
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she remembers the time! It was 
one evening in Rome. The setting 
sun threw golden bars across the 
floor of the studio. The soft Italian 
air stirred faintly through the 
room, bringing in sweet odours of 
tuberoses and oleander. Ysobel 
herself, in a picturesque dress, leant 
against the window ; while Vane, 
his chestnut head thrown back, the 
light of genius in his blue eyes, 
sketched on the canvas the beauty 
that had dazzled but not cap- 
tivated him. 

‘ Ysobel’ he had called her, as 
he bade her change the position 
of her face. He had said the 
name unconsciously ; but what a 
thrill it had brought to her frame ! 

She starts now out of the world 
of sweet memory into a bitter 
reality, as his voice falls on her ear. 

‘You and I understand each 
other. You have a good heart. 
Don’t let the world spoil it with 
its heartless wisdom. Your pride 
is a upas, withering all it touches. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of 
“auld lang syne,” I'll mind your 
behest ; and you may rest satisfied 
that no one here shall be told of 
your disgrace in being allied to my 
wife.’ 

In spite of himself his lip curls 
contemptuously, and heturnscoldly 
away. How handsome and aris- 
tocratic he looks! Ysobel thinks. 
How superior to every other man 
she has known ! 

‘Mr. Faulkener—Vane,’ 
whispers, in a faltering tone. 

But he does not heed her. He 
passes forward, and joins a group 
who are conversing near a window. 

‘I saw you discussing some- 
thing with Ysobel,’ Lady Walde- 
grave cries. ‘Was it music, or 
singing, or painting, or—not /ove, 
I hope? That is a subject best 
left unargued. It always puts me 
in mind of cat’s-cradle,—it is such 
an incomprehensible weaving of 
cord that can never be unloosed. 


she 
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Don’t you play at cat’s-cradle with 
Randolph, Mr. 


Ysobel 
ener !’ 

‘There is no fear of my doing 
so,’ Vane replies, with a short 
laugh ; ‘and if I were to attempt 
it, Miss Randolph’s cleverness 
would soon undo any skein of my 
weaving.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that. 
Ysobel! Where is she? I be- 
lieve she has left the room.’ 

It is true, but Ysobel returns 
directly with her mother, and Lady 
Randolph receives Vane with per- 
fect good-breeding and politeness, 
as a mere acquaintance, which 
position he accepts, nothing loth. 
Something tells him that Ysobel 
never did a wiser thing in her life 
than when, by her arrogance, she 
raised a barrier of coldness be- 
tween him and herself. For her 
kith and kin he has neither friend- 
liness nor respect. 

‘Poor and nameless, I have 
Esmée to care for me,’ he mutters 
to himself. ‘She loves me—God 
bless her !—with all her heart, but 
will she always love me? Will 
no one come between her and me ? 
She is so young, so ignorant of 
the world, she has had no chance 
of learning her own mind. Will 
she be true ?” 

Ysobel, looking up, sees a 
heavy shadow on Vane’s eyes. 

‘It is I who have brought it 
there,’ she thinks; ‘and I did 
love him, I believe.’ 


Faulk- 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A BRACE OF VILLAINS. 


THE lawyer Walters and Mar- 
maduke Thornton sit sipping their 
wine in the coffee-room of the 
Grosvenor Hotel. 

‘Did I tell you,’ the squire says 
grimly, ‘that he was going to be 
one of the guests to-morrow at 
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Fortescue’s dinner? Fortescue 
made his acquaintance in Italy, 
but I never fancied he would con- 
tinue itin England. He is making 
his way everywhere, curse him !’ 

‘We'll clip his wings,’ the law- 
yer answers ; ‘ but it must be done 
through fer. If he lost her— 
well, he would soon disappear 
from our path.’ 

‘If he’s an artist, why can’t he 
return to Italy? That’s his pro- 
per field.’ 

‘There are too many there ; be- 
sides, he has some scheme in hand 
which I have not fathomed. I dis- 
covered Lucy Warner, by the bye, 
the other day. She is living in 
shabby rooms in Camden Town, 
gaining her bread with teaching 
young urchins their A BC.’ 

‘And does—does—’ He could 
not say Mrs. Faulkener. ‘ Does 
his wife visit her ?” 

‘I suppose so, and a pretty 
game they'll all play together with 
us.’ 

‘ Well, I leave it in your hands. 
Fancy if I had met him at Buck- 
lands! and the oddest thing of all, 
no one knows there he is married ! 
I sifted Fortescue on the subject. 
He is like a sieve of wheat. Vane 
Faulkener was a capital fellow, he 
said ; not caring for women, or he 
would be dangerous to set loose 
among them ; deucedly handsome, 
too; up to anything; the best 
shot, horseman —all—and _ wel- 
come always to Bucklands, for 
every one liked him.’ 

‘Give me breathing time, my 
dear fellow,’ Walters replies, rub- 
bing his plebeian hands, ‘ and we'll 
hunt this impostor out of the coun- 
try. As your professional adviser, 
I consider myself called upon to 
rid you of a nuisance. We'll send 
him to Coventry, by Jove! 

These are the brace of creatures 
that Esmée was to select a hus- 
band from! Poor child ! 

Luckily she ran away. Reader, 
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did you ever feel a desire to be an 
atrocious villain for ten minutes; 
to have all the sentiments, ideas, 
schemes, and infamies engendered 
in such minds? Think how many 
thousand thoughts such creatures 
have to which we are total stran- 
gers! What a peep into another 
world the ten minutes would be! 
A world of novelties, every 
spectre forming a mental Ethiop! 
Perhaps, on the whole, the lawyer 
is not so black as the squire. 

‘Thornton is my client. In my 
heart I believe Vane Faulkener 
legitimate, but we have no proof 
of it. It is not for me to seek it. 
In my client’s interest I must try 
and get the fellow out of England. 
It can be done by means of his 
wife. I'll make him jealous, and 
he'll carry her off to the Antipodes. 
I must devise some plan.’ 

And thus coldly scheming, the 
lawyer never considers that in 
raising the fiend jealousy in a 


man’s mind you destroy his hap- 


piness. You brush the bloom 
from the peach and it quickly 
decays. A jealous man desecrates 
everything by his suspicions. He 
turns the mysterious and beautiful 
vapour round the woman he loves 
into mist and gloom. Is she sad? 
She must be regretting some one. 
Is she gay? Some secret cause 
for joy exists. Thoughtful? It is 
of another. He feels, in short, 
like a man tied to a galvanised 
corpse—the form is there, but the 
spirit is fled. Vane refused to let 
Esmée see Lucy Warner. His 
natural goodness of heart has been 
warped by the world. He judges 
women harshly. He fancies even 
Lucy will blemish the purity of his 
wife. 

‘Why may I not go?’ Esmée 
asks, in surprise. 

‘Why ?—because it is not a fit- 
ting place for you.’ 

‘Why not, Vane?’ 

‘Child, you acted like an angel 
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in visiting the girl at Weston, but 
you must not grow lax in your 
notions. Lucy is not in a respec- 
table position. You may pity her, 
but you can’t associate with her.’ 

She looks down in thought a 
moment, then two white arms slip 
around his neck. 

‘Vane, don’t you believe Lucy 
is good ?” 

‘Most sincerely I do!’ 

‘Then don’t be severe and 
worldly in your love. Women 
grow bad from other women scorn- 
ing them. Let me go to her, 
darling. And if you go with me I 
can come to no harm.’ 

‘You are an angel, little one!’ 
he cries warmly, ‘and I should be 
a miserable narrow-minded wretch 
without you. No harm wé// come 
to you if I am by. So we'll go 
together, pet.’ 

Meanwhile the lawyer Walters 
contrives to get invited to Buck- 
lands. Lady Waldegrave does not 
like the man. Lord Cecil calls 
him a good fellow, and, above all, 
extremely useful; and Ysobel and 
her mother are beyond measure 
vexed at the new visitor. Great is 
their surprise when, on entering the 
Bucklands sa/on, the Weston-cum- 
Zouche lawyer bows deferentially 
to them. Still greater their sur- 
prise when they hear him allude to 
Vane Faulkener as one with whose 
name even he is barely acquainted. 

Ysobel is not the betrothed of 
Lord Cecil yet, though he wishes 
it. She said when he proposed to 
her, ‘We do not know one 
another sufficiently well yet; and 
the lover is quite content to wait. 
Her beauty and position fit her to 
be his wife, but in reality she is 
not a woman to inspire a mad 
passion in any one. Lord Cecil 
has none of the St. Vitus’s nature 
in his love, which makes a man 
restless, hot, and cold if another 
even looks at his idol. His is a 
quiet well-disposed affection, which 
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pulls its Templar nightcap well over 
its ears and falls asleep, assured of 
awaking as soon as ever it shall be 
called on to do so. 

The cloth is off; the ladies are 
gone ; the wine-glasses rattle on the 
table ; full bumpers of Roederer 
go round. 

‘I find Faulkener, the artist, has 
been here ; does he make a long 
stay ?’ Walters asks warily. 

‘No, only a day,’ answers some 
one ; ‘ we were sorry to lose him, 
he’s a splendid fellow.’ 

‘ Wemarkably handsome,’ drawls 
a cornet in the K.D.G., raw as a 
March morning. 

‘By Jingo, yes! breaks in a 
third voice. ‘If I was a woman I 
should be over head and ears.’ 

‘I think he is the most thorough- 
bred-looking fellow I have seen,’ 
exclaims the host. ‘I'd give half 
my rent-roll for his superb face. 
My only wonder is that one never 
hears of any love affair in connec- 


tion with him. And here, as in 
Rome, he went everywhere.’ 
‘Who is he? mumbles an old 
epicure, awaking from a dream in 
memoriam of the exquisite vol au 
vent and souffiet he had dined off. 
‘Oh, a nobody, I believe,’ 


drawls the cornet. ‘Wemarkably 
nice-looking for a nobody, too !’ 

‘Walters, do_you know anything 
about Vane Faulkener? Lord 
Cecil inquires suddenly. 

‘How should I? I know he 
paints well—has he finished the 
Aurora yet?” 

‘No; he says he cannot meet 
with a face to please him for her.’ 

‘If I were in love I wouldn't 
trust my liege lady near so fasci- 
nating a man,’ the lawyer remarks, 
apropos to nothing, yet throwing a 
significant look at his host. 

Lord Cecil starts and flushes. 

‘Did Faulkener ever meet Miss 
Randolph in Italy ?’ 

*Yes, where I too met him.’ 

‘ That, then, accounts for much!’ 
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‘For what? my curiosity is all 
alive, Walters,’ cries the young 
nobleman, with a flushed face. 

‘Miss Randolph was staying a 
short while back in a country place, 
where Faulkener stayed as well.’ 

‘ By Jove! I never heard of that.’ 

‘I fancy there is a coolness be- 
tween them zovw.’ 

‘I fancied Miss Randolph did 
not like him, she spoke of him so 
haughtily.’ 

The other man smiled. 

‘She was not a/ways haughty, I 
think ; and the man, acting upon it, 
presumed a little perhaps.’ 

‘ Were they in the same house ?” 

‘No, but I saw them walking in 
the woods together; and Faulken- 
er’s name being damaged, I was 
rather surprised.’ 

‘ By George! cries Lord Cecil, 
passing his hand feverishly through 
his hair, ‘this comes of mixing 
in general society; people should 
keep their own class. And how 
did it end, pray?” 

‘ Oh, Faulkener was tabooed and 
had to leave ; and, ex revanche, he 
carried off a lovely girl, who is now 
residing with him at Surbiton.’ 

‘What a rascal! How decep- 
tive people are! Had the girl no 
guardian ?” 

‘No one. These sort of men 
know whom they can wrong; and 
when the man complained to you 
of finding no fit face for the Aurora, 
I thought of the girl. She is the 
perfection of blonde beauty.’ 

*I should like to see her im- 
mensely,’ cries inflammable Lord 
Cecil. 

‘Should you? I'll think how it 
can be managed,’ Walters says 
thoughtfully ; ‘but Faulkener is 
jealous as a tiger.’ 

‘ Are they married ?” 

‘IT have Acard so; but one hears 
many things which are untrue. He 
is too jealous, anyway, to copy her 
for Aurora, so that other men may 
look on her fairness.’ 
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‘Is she really so beautiful ?? Lord 
Cecil questions eagerly. 

‘I tell you this much: I have 
seen all sorts of beauty in portraits 
and in the flesh—I cannot, in honest 
truth, except even Miss Randolph 
—I never saw any one to equal her 
face and figure—Mrs. Faulkener, as 
they call her.’ 

‘By George! cries the host, 
pitching his half-smoked cigar reck- 
lessly into the fire. 

And Walters sees that his plot 
has taken root. Curiosity leads to 
more mischief than many a real 
vice does. He rises. 

‘Don’t get up yet. Here’s an- 
other glass of Beaujolais and a 
cigar.’ 

‘My dear Lord Cecil, I drink 
very little and smoke less. We'll 
join the ladies, if you do not object. 
A little of Miss Randolph’s singing 
is worth all the table cheer in the 
world. Faulkener, who is a capital 
musician, used to sit entranced. 
But of course all I have said is 
entre nous—I may depend on 
that ?” 

‘Of course. My lips are sealed ; 
but you'll reward my silence by 
giving me a sight of this—’ 

‘Mrs. Faulkener—yes.’ 

Ysobel’s better genius triumphs 
when once she leaves Bucklands. 
Something remains painfully on her 
mind after her conversation with 
Vane; so one day a quiet little 
brougham drives up to the pretty 
little cottage at Surbiton. Esmée 
is alone, for her husband has gone 
to London on business, and Esmée 
is all love and forgiveness ; for she 
has one of those dispositions that 
always forget the bad, and hold a 
bright sunny spot for the good, 
deeds of others. In an instant her 
white arms go round her cousin’s 
neck, and her face, dimpling like 
a child’s and as sweet, is lifted up 
for the kiss of peace. 

‘I knew. you would come some 
day to see me, dear darling Ysobel,’ 
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she cries; ‘and Vane thought so 
too, I am sure, for whenever he re- 
turns he always asks me if any one 
has called; and when I say, “No 
one,” he takes me in his arms and 
says, “Never mind, little one, I 
always come back to you; don’t 
mind the world, dear child.” Oh, 
he is so good, Ysobel, and I am 
as happy as a bird!’ 

A shadow sweeps over the other 
girl’s forehead. Let us, for charity- 
sake, believe that no regret sweeps 
over her heart when she hears of 
Esmée’s happiness. At any rate, 
she says, calmly enough, 

‘Long may your happiness last ! 
I have been unkind in not coming 
sooner ; but—’ 

‘Don’t mind, since you ave 
come,’ Esmée answers forgivingly. 
‘I am sure it wasn’t your fault. 
Now you are here, you must stay 
all day.’ 

‘I cannot, Esmée; my mother 
does not know I have come, and 
I am afraid to tell her, for—’ 

‘I have been wrong in running 
away,’ interrupts Esmée ; ‘ but why 
did they lock me up? If uncle 
Ralph hadn’t acted so cruelly, I 
never should have gone as I did.’ 

‘Are you sure of that? Mr. 
Faulkener is very persuasive and 
handsome. I think him wonder- 
fully improved,’ Ysobel says con- 
strainedly. 

‘How do you know? when did 
you see him?’ Vane Faulkener’s 
wife asks a little eagerly ; and the 
rose-pink dies out of her dimpled 
cheek a shade or so. 

‘ Did he not tell you that we met 
at Bucklands? Perhaps I ought 
not to have told you,’ Ysobél an- 
swers, in confusion. 

A strange sensation, half triumph 
half pleasure, shoots through her 
heart. It is one of those involun- 
tary promptings of the devil which 
none of us can master at times. 
‘Why,’ prompts the fiend, ‘did 
Vane deceive his wife? Does he 
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not dare trust himself even to speak 
my name ?” 

‘Oh, I see! Esmée exclaims 
brightly. ‘ It is just like Vane, dear 
fellow ; he was afraid it would pain 
me to hear of you since I did not 
see you.’ 

‘Come, child,’ says Ysobel, a- 
verting her face, ‘put on your hat, 
and we'll have a quiet drive in the 
lanes.’ 

Esmée obeys at once. It is a 
lovely day, and the lanes, redolent 
of flowers, remind her of her old 
home. She is radiant; happiness 
breathes in every glance, every tone, 
when Vane’s name falls from her 
lips; and Ysobel checks a sigh 
when she remembers that Vane 
might have belonged to her. In 
the midst of her reverie a horseman 
passes—pauses—and rides up to 
the brougham-window. 

What is to be done? Ysobel, 
scarlet with vexation, loses her 
usual self- possession. Introduce 
Esmée as Mrs. Faulkener to Lord 
Cecil Fortescue she cannot — it 
would betray all; so pressing Es- 
mée’s arm to her significantly, she 
murmurs, 

‘ Miss Vivyan, Lord Cecil Fortes- 
cue.’ 

What with the beauty of the fair 
face before him, his curiosity as to 
who she is, Lord Cecil, never too 
brilliant, grows downright awkward 
and embarrassed ; and Ysobel, still 
a tort a travers, proposes to return. 

‘Return,’ he thinks, ‘ but where ? 
I would give worlds to know. Shall 
I escort you ?” he asks his lady-love 
humbly. 

‘No, thanks,’ Ysobel responds 
coldly. ‘We have a call to make.’ 
And before he can remonstrate the 
carriage has whirled out of sight. 

Ysobel throws herself back with 
a groan of relief on the cushions. 
Every instant she had dreaded to 
hear Esmée allude to Vane, who 
was for ever on her tongue. 

‘I thought it best to introduce 
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you as Miss Vivyan. Men are so 
inquisitive, you know! Who could 
have dreamed of running against 
that man here! It seems a fatality.’ 

* He said he was only down here 
for a ride.’ 

‘So much the better. He'll for- 
get all about you, and no one knows 
you by the name of Vivyan here.’ 

They reach the cottage, and 
Ysobel, with a promise to come 
again soon, takes her departure. 

When Vane returns home, he is 
assailed by a dozen conflicting feel- 
ings on hearing the events of the 
morning. Ysobel’s coming pleases 
him ; but he wishes that Lady Ran- 
dolph had sanctioned the visit. It 
galls him inexpressibly the secrecy 
of it; but Esmée looks so bright 
and blooming that he forbears to 
speak his thoughts. 

‘Verily, my own, you are not fit 
for this world!’ he says, stroking 
down the sunlit hair of the head 
that rests against his knee. ‘ You 
ought to live in a sunbeam, and be 
wrapped up at eve in those gor- 
geous clouds in which the sun-god 
sinks to sleep.’ 

‘No, darling—unless you be the 
sun-god, and I may live for ever in 
your rays!’ 

‘Sweetheart, I wish I was sure 
you would only live in my light! 
It would 42// me to think any one 
could touch your heart.’ 

‘How could that ever be pos- 
sible? she says innocently, caress- 
ing his hand. 

And Vane does not answer her. 
He only bends hishead, and presses 
a dozen hot fervent kisses on her 
white lids and scarlet lips. 

‘Tell me about your drive,’ he 
says, after a pause. 

Esmée hesitates. Somehow a 
woman’s unerring instinct tells her 
that her meeting with Lord Cecil 
will vex Vane, and she hates to 
see a cloud on his brow; but with 
all her foresight she is ill prepared 
to see the annoyance he feels, es- 














pecially when he hears that Yso- 
bel has introduced her as ‘ Miss 
Vivyan.’ 

‘In your position, child, Miss 
Randolph should have been doubly 
guarded. Better not to have named 
you at all, and to Fortescue of all 
people. I am sorely perplexed 
how to act.’ 

She tries to coax him into calm- 
ness, but he is restless and jealous. 
He knows Lord Cecil will leave 
no stone unturned to discover who 
she is; her face is not one to be 
seen and forgotten. He thinks at 
first of going at once to Bucklands, 
and telling Lord Cecil the whole 
truth. Then his promise to Yso- 
bel flashes across his mind, and he 
is forced to be silent. Poor Vane! 
Jealous Vane! He little imagines 
how much his patron in pictures 
reallythinks of Esmée. The blonde 
face, with its lovely bronze-flecked 
hair, its dark-fringed violet eyes, 
its pure chiselled features and rose- 
leaf bloom haunts him like a fairy 
dream; never has he looked on 
the like before. The same even- 
ing of the rencontre he goes from 
habit to see his half-pledged wife. 

He finds Ysobel sitting alone, 
her cheek paler than its wont, a 
faint suspicion of tears about the 
great dark southern eyes. 

‘I have a favour to ask of you,’ 
she says anxiously. 

‘Of me?’ he answers, kissing 
the cold white fingers she holds 
out. ‘Of course.’ 

‘Thank you. Will you promise 
not to mention to any one our en- 
counter to-day? I mean as re- 
gards Miss —’ 

*Vivyan ?” 

‘I see you have a tenacious me- 
mory,’ she remarks, with visible 
vexation. She had hesitated at 
the name, in the hope that it had 
escaped him. ‘The fact is that 
for the present I do not care for 
my mother even to know I have 
seen Miss Vivyan.’ 
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‘Is she some lovely sprite des- 
tined to take us all by storm in an 
unannounced début ? 

‘Certainly not,’ she replies, 
amazed at the interest he evidently 
takes. ‘Miss Vivyan is leaving 
for the Continent shortly with her 
friends.’ 

‘What a pity ’ he ejaculates in- 
voluntarily. 

‘She has captivated you, Lord 
Cecil.’ 

‘No! You know my heart is 
not free,’ he says, in a conven- 
tional tone. ‘ By Jove, that dila- 
tory fellow, Faulkener, complains 
that he can’t get a good model for 
his Aurora. I wish he could see 
this Miss Vivyan! I wonder whe- 
ther she could be induced to sit 
to him. I'll speak to Faulkener 
about it,’ he exclaims, forgetting 
all Ysobel has said. 

She colours deeply with anger. 

‘I asked you to forget all about 
the girl, and you talk of her sitting 
for some foolish picture, and, of all 
men on earth, to Mr. Faulkener.’ 

Lord Cecil eyes her suspiciously ; 
the lawyer’s words return to him. 

‘May I ask why less to Mr. 
Faulkener than any one else?’ 

‘Oh,’ she cries evasively, ‘artists 
will dare anything for a face to meet 
their requisition. I particularly 
want you to forget all about to- 
day.’ 

‘I will obey you.’ 

‘Some day you shall know why 
I wish this. It is a painful mys- 
tery at present.’ 

‘Rely on me. And now answer 
me one little question, Ysobel. 
Did you ever meet Vane Faulkener 
in Berkshire ? 

In a moment her face grows 
livid, even to the quivering mouth; 
then anger at his questioning drives 
the dusky blood back in crimson 
floods. 

*I don’t acknowledge your right 
to question me yet,’ she says scorn- 
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‘I beg your pardon. I see you 
did meet him; for the rest, I have 
been told a good deal. I am satis- 
fied.’ 

There is a dignity about him 
which she has never seen before 
as, taking his hat, he shakes her 
hand and walks out of the room. 
In his heart he is furious ; his pride 
is in arms against the ‘ painter fel- 
low,’ who has evidently dared to 
make love to Ysobel. It is not 
from love or jealousy that he suf- 
fers, but cas¢e is outraged. He be- 
lieves that, after all, Ysobel is 
scarcely suited to him in her tastes 
and feelings ; at any rate he deter- 
mines he will put her out of his 
head for the present. The next 
morning he goes down to Surbiton, 
where he knows Vane resides. He 
is not cognisant of the exact where- 
abouts, but patience and much 
walking bring him to a quaint cot- 
tage, and he soon stands within its 
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rose-hung porch, convinced that he 
has reached his destination. A 
clean rosy-cheeked country lass 
answers his gentle knock. 

‘Is Mr. Faulkener at home?’ 

‘No, sir,’ is the reply. ‘Mr. Faulk- 
ener will not return home till even- 
ing.’ 

‘Very provoking! I am obliged 
to go back to London, and wished 
particularly to leave a written mes- 
sage if I could not see him.’ 

The girl makes no reply ; she is 
evidently unaccustomed to visitors. 

‘Can I see any one or write a 
note ?” 

‘If you please to step in, sir, I 
daresay you can write a note to 
master in his sitting-room.’ 

Lord Cecil pauses for no further 
invitation. In another instant he 
follows the girl down a little pas- 
sage all paved with fancy tiles and 
fragrant with pots of sweet but 
homely flowers. 


[To be continued. ] 
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How sweet is life! Say what we may, 

The world is ever young and gay ; 
Fresh kingcups sparkle on the lea ; 
And oh, the lark, the lark for thee 

Pours forth his sweetest roundelay. 


And yet, ah me! a strange dismay 
Creeps through our heart of hearts, we say, 
Lest Wealth alone should shout for glee, 
* How sweet is life !’ 


Goto! Joy is of Work the pay, 
And poor men’s wives are true as they 
That grace a gilded luxury ; 
While loving hearts we yet may see, 
True love shall own in Love’s own way 
How sweet is life. 


S. WADDINGTON. 





